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PROLOGUE 


TX7E’VE  a  limited  idea  of  activity.  When  we  see  Bj 
*  *  poor  paralytic — huddled  on  his  chair — we  pity 
him  because  he  can’t  move.  Fancy  the  horror  of  being 
tied  to  one  place  with  life  pattering  or  marching — as 
Josephine  put  it — all  around  you.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir. 
As  long  as  your  brain  is  clear  you’re  still  on  active  service. 
Life  lives  in  each  man’s  body  until  his  foolish  or  his  wise 
heart  ceases  to  beat.  You  never  know  what  may  happen 
next.  Sitting  still,  a  great  idea  may  visit  you  and  set 
your  sluggish  blood  leaping  in  rapture,  and  you’d  grasp 
him  to  your  heart  if  your  hands  weren’t  dead  logs.  Never 
mind,  the  spirit  governs  the  body  and  not  the  body  the 
spirit — or  at  least  it  ought  to,  in  all  well  regulated  estab¬ 
lishments.  It  comes  to  this— vice  or  grace  aside — you 
can’t  lift  a  finger  without  the  brain’s  complaisance. 
No  wonder  proper-minded  people  respect  a  great  brain. 

Here  in  a  nut-shell  we  have  the  source  of  Julius 
Csesar’s,  Robespierre’s  and  Napoleon’s  authority — in 
their  different  classes  all  three  weighty  men.  All  three 
gentlemen — let’s  give  ’em  rank — governed  their  fellows 
— “What  d’ye  call  ’em?”  as  Mr.  Bird  Skylark  said, 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Hedge  Sparrow — “ugly  creatures,  very ; 
biggish,  different  sizes,  two-legged,  hairy  about  their 
heads”  .  .  .  “Human  beings?”  Exactly,  human  beings 
— they  held  men  enthralled  by  their  own  qualities  very 
considerably  magnified.  There  is  nothing  so  solid  and  so 
successful.  It  is  not  you — who  pay  sixpence — who  can 
appreciate  the  bottle-slinger,  but  his  fellow  juggler  who 
realizes  the  stupendous  difficulties  of  an  apparently  easy 
performance.  All  art,  including  the  instructing,  dressing 
and  proper  management  of  mankind,  is  essentially  brilliant 
if  ostentatiously  simple. 
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Robespierre  failed  by  overdoing  his  part.  Strictly 
speaking,  an  artificial  human  being  is  the  least  godly  of 
creatures.  Our  Skylark  approaches  more  nearly  the 
throne  of  Divinity.  And  what  about  the  lilies  of  the  field? 
In  a  word,  the  best  work  of  art  is  less  than  the  poorest 
work  of  nature.  It  is  a  melancholy  thought  to  a  diligent, 
observant,  painstaking  artist — but,  hands  up  brothers, 
we’re  all  bowled  over  by  a  daisy. 

“Time’s  up,”  calls  the  Arbitrator  of  Human  Destiny. 
Many  a  sham  god  has  been  toppled  off  his  altar.  How 
did  Robespierre  go  out?  A  howling,  shameless  coward. 
To  escape  the  knife  he  tried  to  shatter  his  head  with  a 
pistol  shot.  He  only  succeeded  in  messing  his  jaw.  Bound 
in  a  cart— his  own  idea  (for  others) — he  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  many  eyes,  not  one  pitying;  his  death  howl  remains  the 
culminating  shriek  of  a  thousand  jeers. 

Enough.  Neither  Julius  Csesar  nor  Robespierre  the 
elder  matter  this  witching  tenth  of  March  1796.  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  memory  is  a  flower  all 
the  better  for  cultivation.  What’s  the  secret  of  success¬ 
fully  growing  carnations,  books,  pictures — anything  you 
like?  It’s  simplicity  itself — love,  observation,  and  natural 
ability.  Love  won’t  do  it  alone,  nor  ability,  nor  observa¬ 
tion — one  in  three,  three  in  one  and  the  day  is  won. 
(Fancy  tailing  off  into  an  absurd  yen  de  mots — after  ex¬ 
pressing  a  fine  idea  with  Napoleonic  directness!) 

Our  curse,  our  literary  curse,  is  an  all-too-wide  sweep 
of  epigrams  and  metaphors.  Don’t  you  think  we  know 
it?  They  ride  across  our  pages  as  rolling  clouds  of 
mist.  .  .  .  “The  mists  will  rise,  O  child,  and  the  sun 
lies  beyond.”  It  is  nothing  but  rank  selfishness  which 
drives  our  pen  outside  the  proper  framework  of  historical 
fiction.  God  help  us !  To  string  words  together  without 
sense  is  about  as  bright  an  idea  as  making  a  feather-bed 
without  a  case.  Can’t  you  see  a  foolish  virgin  squaring, 
beating  her  feathers,  covering  herself  with  fluff — merci¬ 
fully  in  the  open — and  the  first  puff  of  wind  scattering 
her  labours  and  her  mistress’  property  to  the  four  corners 
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of  the  earth?  Are  we  in  any  better  case?  Not  a  jot.  It 
is  blank  conclusion,  “our  Napoleon”  is  a  man  of  straw, 
an  oil  painting  “by  a  lady” — a  freak,  a  monster.  Noth¬ 
ing  half  so  imposing — he’s  merely  a  picture.  It  requires 
a  finely  balanced  sympathy  to  realise  the  lamentable  dif¬ 
ference  between  conception  and  execution.  So  far  and 
no  further.  Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity,  saith  the 
preacher.  Another  puts  it  still  more  plainly.  “If  you 
would  be  happy  leave  your  ideals  in  the  cradle  and  pick 
them  up  in  the  grave — all  intermediate  worry  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  human  happiness.  Live, 
eat  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  you  die”  (and  can  pick 
up  your  ideals).  True.  In  the  meanwhile  you  want  a 
story.  .  .  .  Some  dear  kind  souls  much  prefer  to  keep 
life  and  fiction  quite  separately.  We  don’t  agree.  Life 
is  a  great  administration,  and  viewed  from  an  armchair 
of  great  educative  value.  “There  is  nothing  really  impor¬ 
tant  except  yourself,”  said  M.  Charles  Maurice  de  Talley¬ 
rand,  midway  in  his  career  (repeating  an  early  sentiment, 
no  doubt).  We  are  rather  inclined  to  respect  his  views. 
Having  handled  a  diversity  of  materials  he  must  have 
spoken  from  personal  experience. 

That  reminds  us  of  an  extraordinarily  handsome  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  a  contemporary  novelist.  Paying  a  sur¬ 
prise  visit  to  a  friend  of  his,  he  finds  him  at  home — a  cool 
summer  evening — sitting  in  his  own  sitting-room — dressed 
much  as  an  ordinary  Christian,  except  for  a  pair  of  thick 
gloves — reading  his  new  book.  “It  is  such  hot  stuff  I’m 
afraid  of  burning  my  hands,”  he  explained.  Can  illusion 
go  further?  The  cjmic  got  hold  of  the  story — first  hand 
• — and  hoped  they  were  black  gloves,  not  to  show  the  dirt. 
(The  writer  was  known  for  his  unpleasant  subjects). 
“No,”  said  the  appreciative  friend — who  regretted  his 
spurt  of  enthusiasm.  “I  burnt  them  afterwards — haven’t 
a  ghost  of  an  idea  what  the  book  was  about.”  The  author 
held  his  tongue  about  the  sequel.  The  story,  the  two  parts 
bound  together,  went  the  round  of  the  clubs.  Then  it 
dropped.  Where  do  old  stories  hide  themselves  ? 
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It  is  a  queer  world,  and  how  busy  we  all  are.  Love  is 
about  the  best  article  to  be  had  out  of  it — not  Terezia’s 
sickly,  spurious  imitation  of  the  real  thing,  but  the  genu¬ 
ine  love-stone — they  say  it’ll  radiate  under  any  condition ; 
that  though  rank,  wealth,  beauty  and  homage  are  very 
proper  settings,  they  are  not  by  any  means  indispensable. 
.  .  .  It  is  pleasant  to  look  forward,  with  good  prospects 
ahead  and  sufficient  leisure  for  our  purpose.  That  is  our 
story. 

Of  course  we  could  “round  it  off.”  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  easier.  A  lifetime  can  be  compressed  into  a  single 
paragraph,  punctuated  by  a  date  and  a  name  or  two.  It 
is  in  every  author’s  power  to  assert  his  judgment  and 
snip  off  the  thread  of  his  tale  whenever  he  chooses.  Say 
the  word,  and  we’ll  slip  our  mental  scissors  out  of  their 
case,  and  cut  Napoleon  and  his  family  adrift.  You’ve  got 
a  nice  beginning.  If  you  have  a  spark  of  imagination, 
plus  some  knowledge,  you  can  go  on  by  yourself  from 
where  we  left  off.  .  .  .  “Take  me  home,  General.” 

.  .  .  Our  publisher  has  even  hinted  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  one  story-book,  and  that  you  can’t  go  on  forever 
(can’t  we?)  ;  that  the  reading  public  don’t  like  being  im¬ 
posed  upon,  and  that  positively  they  hate  to  have  their 
brains  overworked — poor  dears.  In  fact  he  brought  the 
whole  business  point  of  view  of  letters  down  to  the  level 
of — what  do  you  call  it? — landed  property — say  a  deer 
forest  in  Scotland : 

Dell  will  sell 
Glyn  as  well. 

And,  bar  none. 

Clay  will  pay. 

We  don’t  propose  to  interpret  local  jargon.  However, 
the  publisher  smiled  sadly,  and  said  there  was  a  deal  of 
truth  in  that  nonsense  rhyme.  “Ask  the  public,”  he  said. 
Dang  it,  hang  it.  We  don’t  care  about  the  public.  Give 
’em  a  new  course  of  diet — any  doctor  worth  his  salt  will 
tell  you  that  we  ought  occasionally  to  change  our  food. 
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That’s  why  seamen  get  scurvy,  continual  tinned  beef — and 
ladies  grow  nervy — or  whatever  you  call  it — wandering 
from  a  clay  pit  to  a  dell,  or  climbing  the  heights  of  a 
dizzy  glen — and  never  a  change,  poor  dears.  In  the  long 
run  it  must  affect  their  minds.  “It  is  a  golden  profit  all 
round,”  said  the  man  who  knows.  “There’s  London, 
Birmingham,  Wells.”  “Big  towns,”  said  the  other  man 
dolefully — who  hadn’t  the  handling  of  the  lucrative  prop¬ 
erty — “they  keep  ’emselves,  of  course,  and  others.”  I 
don’t  dispute  it.  I’d  as  soon  call  a  kipper  a  Kipling,  or 
William  James  O.  Henry,  or — But  it  is  waste  of  time  to 
listen  to  their  foolish  talk. 

In  the  meanwhile  we’ve  lost  our  scissors — always  were 
an  untidy  lot — sorry,  we  can’t  oblige  you  at  this  precise 
moment  and  dismiss  Napoleon  et  cie .  into — history. 
That’s  their  proper  sphere,  we  know.  After  all  Napoleon 
isn’t  so  very  cumbersome  in  general  history.  Heaps  of 
less  interesting  people  take  up  more  room.  Depends,  of 
course,  on  the  historian.  We  all  have  our  pet  subjects. 
We’ll  make  a  lively  and  true  confession.  We’ve  not  taken 
a  short  cut  into  our  hero’s  heart — we’ve  “read  him  up,” 
so  to  speak.  And  then  we’ve  shut  him  up,  or  rather,  our 
pickings  of  the  five  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  odd 
volumes  dealing  .with  his  life  and  times.  They  say  it  is 
very  easy  to  become  a  copy-cat,  which  isn’t  at  all  true. 
If  you  earnestly  try  to  imitate  your  neighbour,  it  is  a 
stiffish  art  and  wants  training — but  the  guileless  sin  of 
unconscious  adaption  lies  perilously  close  to  hand. 
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CHAPTER  I 

*”|p  HERE  is  a  wide  gulf  between  a  man  married  and  a 
man  single — that  is  to  say,  if  he  possesses  an  aver¬ 
age  sense  of  responsibility. 

Napoleon  looked  at  his  woman  with  all  a  primeval 
man’s  lust  of  possession.  For  the  moment  a  burning,  wild 
(utterly  uncontagious)  glance  satisfied  his  idolatry.  No 
other  word  can  better  signify  his  passion.  He  wrapped 
round  Josephine — beneath  her  shimmering  grey  silk  cloak 
— his  entire  devotion,  his  dual  devotion.  Never  was  love 
so  personal.  Has  not  Love  a  thousand  and  yet  a  thou¬ 
sand  names,  and  is  it  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  nameless 
as  a  void? 

Sharp  as  the  night  air,  sharper  than  his  thoughts 
(Napoleon  never  muddled  through),  he  saw  in  her  face  a 
clue  to  his  future.  From  this  hour  his  fate  was  sealed — 
and  very  brightly.  He  adored  her  not  so  much  for  what 
she  was  as  for  what  she  represented — Victory.  He  held 
his  own  personality  no  less  than  sacred.  Never  was  a  man 
so  primed  by  self-faith,  so  brilliantly  equipped  by  nature 
and  stubborn  education.  He  never  despised  work,  and  he 
knew  that  success  was  more  or  less  a  matter  of  detail. 
He  scorned  your  heaven-born  geniuses  who  guilelessly 
imagine  that  talent  requires  no  polishing.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  debt  he  owed  his  ancestors.  A  thousand  gen¬ 
erations  of  mothers  had  travailed  and  lived  and  died  to 
bring  forth  in  him  the  perfect  seed.  This  thought  filled 
him  with  pride.  He  was  grateful  to  those  unknown  thou¬ 
sands  who  had  made  him  possible.  Each  dead  woman 
would  contribute  her  share  in  his  achievements. 
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As  he  walked  out  of  the  Mayor’s  dingy  office  he  startled 
the  wedding  guests — a  meagre  enough  company — by  one 
of  his  wolfish  cries — a  laugh  so  discordant  that  even  Tal¬ 
lien,  fingering  his  coat  lapels,  twisted  about  and  asked 
the  reason  why.  (Josephine  was  some  spaces  ahead,  flirt¬ 
ing  with  her  be§t  man,  Paul  Barras.) 

“I  was  struck  by  your  blindness,  citoym  he  said. 
“No  offence  meant — it  is  a  national  disgrace.” 

“Most  wise  owl,”  returned  Terezia’s  rejected  husband, 
trying  to  smile  beneath  his  visible  discomfiture.  There 
was  something  in  that  little  arrogant  upstart’s  manner 
(a  thousand  pities  he  had  not  been  throttled  in  his  cradle!) 
which  he  couldn’t  forgive. 

Tallien,  marching  in  his  wake,  looked  him  up  and  down, 
as  if  by  studying  his  clothes  he  could  understand  the  man. 
He  was  no  good  at  riddles.  He  hoped  devoutly  an  Aus¬ 
trian  bullet  would  end  an  unpleasant  life — the  sooner  the 
better  .  .  .  Tallien  rubbed  his  large  hands  together.  He 
also,  poor,  sewer  rat,  indulged  in  brief  day-dreams.  An 
excellent  dream  is  one  which  satisfies  every  desire.  His 
desires  were  not  complicated.  It  was  only  life  which  con¬ 
fused  him — which  gave  him  blows  instead  of  smoothing 
his  vanity.  At  times  he  was  cruelly  disappointed  in  life. 
He  had  hesitated  at  nothing  to  achieve  greatness  ...  a 
tear  rolled  down  his  bilious  cheek  in  memory  of  ’93 — those 
never-to-be-forgotten  days!  Yet  it  was  not  safe  to  re¬ 
member  them.  In  an  instant — with  a  multicoloured  silk 
pocket  handkerchief — he  had  wiped  away  the  tell-tale  tear. 
It  was  a  tear  of  weakness.  He  glanced  around  to  see  if 
he  had  been*observed.  No  one  had  paid  Tallien  the  least 
attention.  At  this  new  insult  he  gnashed  his  large  teeth, 
and  settled  his  purple  velvet  tricorne  fyat  on  his  head,  and 
dashed  at  a  gallop  down  the  steps  of  the  inefficiently 
lighted  Mairie, 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  driving  away,  and 
Barras  was  just  getting  into  his  carriage.  In  the  shadow 
of  the  stone  portico  stood  fat  Souci,  fiddling  an  invitation 
to  heavenly  powers — so  unearthly  sweet  was  his  music. 
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Tallien  was  pleased  to  rest  his  eye  on  him.  He  cursed 
him  loudly.  “Stop  that  infernal  row,  you  damned  fool!” 
he  cried.  “You  never  did  what  I  ordered  you.  He’s  as 
superstitious  as  a  dried  virgin — I  told  you  that  that  tune 
haunts  him,  and  you  kept  it  tight — you  drunken  pig,  go 
home !” 

Tallien’s  yellow  boot  shot  out  in  the  darkness  and 
missed  its  aim. 

“I  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  all  lovers,”  said  Souci  in 
his  gentlest  manner.  “I  would  not  have  played  that  ter¬ 
rific  humdrum  air,  not  if  The  Cow  raised  my  salary  by 
twenty  per  cent.  Sir,  as  a  human  being,  allow  me  to 
reprove  the  devil,  or  rather  his  lowest  representative — 
which  is  the  greatest  post  in  the  kingdom  of  hell!  Sir,  I 
place  you  above  your  merits.  Sir,  would  you  like  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  everlasting  torture?  ...”  His  voice  was  soft  as 
wax  and  the  strings  of  his  violin  sang  an  accompaniment. 

Tallien — being  above  all  things  foolish — took  a  humour¬ 
ous  view  of  his  acquaintance’s  odd  compliment.  “You’re 
a  good  rabbit,”  he  said  thickly.  “Souci,  give  me  an  arm 
and  I’ll  tell  you  a  secret.  He  (he  pointed  to  the  diminish¬ 
ing  roadway  beyond,  where  the  last  clatter  of  Napoleon’s 
cab  sounded  in  their  ears) — he’s  in  fools’  paradise.  High- 
sounding  titles  don’t  make  the  man — eh?  He’ll  have  a 
pretty  difficult  job  in  Italy — a  ragged  army  and  insub¬ 
ordinate  officers.  I  wish  him  joy.  I  know  as  a  fact 
every  unit  in  the  army  intends  to  rub  him  raw.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  the  musician.  And  he  said  it  simply. 
Words  are  but  lifeless  tools  until  fitted  with  the  right 
accent. 

Tallien  spent  the  night  in  boasting  and  in  drinking. 
Souci,  as  far  as  we  remember,  took  a  night  off.  He  put 
his  violin  to  bed  under  a  faded  violet  silk  coverlet  (a  treas¬ 
ured  gift  of  other  days)  and  absolutely  refused  to  per¬ 
form.  The  company  jeered  and  howled,  and  the  landlord 
threatened  to  stop  his  pay.  Souci  smiled.  We  can  see 
him  smile,  and  we  take  a  fancy  to  him  on  the  spot  and 
grieve  sincerely  that  once  i^pon  a  time  he  took  the  wrong 
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turning.  Our  only  comfort  is  that  he  never  missed  the 
little  luxuries  of  life,  including  a  good  wife,  excellent  chil¬ 
dren,  easy  circumstances  and  the  rest  of  it.  In  fact,  that 
unutterably  ridiculous  engagement  at  The  Cow  quite  satis¬ 
fied  his  creature  comforts.  He’d  pat  his  portly  form  and 
say,  “Life  is  not  this  nor  that,  but  here ”  “Tickin’  in¬ 
side,  eh?”  said  the  gaunt  poet.  “I  know — it’s  beastly 
odd.”  “Does  nothing  matter?”  asked  the  quack  doctor, 
hungry  for  information.  “Nothing  but  your  self-respect 
and  some  liberty  of  thought.  You  think  I  live,  sleep,  eat, 
have  my  being  at  The  Cow,  eh?”  Souci  put  the  question 
with  the  neat  sympathy  of  a  man  for  a  child’s  ignorance. 
“You  are  very  punctual  for  meals,”  said  the  poet,  and 
you  play — when  don’t  you  play,  you  rascal?  Sitting 
there  inside  your  box  you’re  making  fun  of  us  all.  I’ve 
a  musical  ear.”  “No,  you  haven’t,  my  dear  fellow,”  said 
Souci,  good-humouredly  patting  the  poet’s  lean  shoulder. 
“You’re  too  sinful  and  too  full  of  disease  to  understand 
anything  but  noise.  However,  the  point  is,  nothing  mat¬ 
ters,  and  all  is  for  the  best  in  this  humorous  world.”  How 
we  envy  him  his  philosophy!  Most  of  us  step  out  from 
the  world  within  us  and  go  trespassing  on  our  neighbours’ 
premises  and  kicking  up  no  end  of  difficulties.  We  want 
to  enlarge  our  views  on  life — fall  in  love,  marry,  quarrel 
and  fill  our  time  with  needless  occupations,  when  appar¬ 
ently  all  that  is  required  for  first-class  happiness  is  to  sit 
still  and  do  nothing  (the  harassed  maid-of-all-work’s 
dream  of  Paradise).  What  fools  we  are!  We  might  as 
well  encourage  the  man  who  dashes  up  and  down  the  plat¬ 
form  to  hurry  the  train.  It’ll  come  in  to  the  moment, 
and  the  guard  will  assist  us  into  the  right  compartment 
when  our  hour  has  struck.  We  will  have  to  leave  all  our 
baggage  behind  us,  including  our  jewels,  and  relatives — 
maybe  weeping.  What  a  short  stage  it  is,  this  vast  life 
of  ours,  and  how  utterly  we  are  at  the  mercy  of — death ! 

In  heaven’s  name,  where  are  we?  Tallien’s  at  his  fifth 
bottle  and  very  maudlin.  He’s  slid  down  on  the  sawdust 
floor,  his  head  in  the  lap  of  Lizette  (who  eyes  him  with 
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tender  love),  and  he’s  pouring  out  the  history  of  his 
wrongs  and  the  programme  of  his  future  ambition.  It 
is  absolutely  immaterial  where  we  step  in.  It  is  all  such 
a  cloudy  rehearsal — and  he’s  said  it  a  thousand  times 
before,  and  his  audience,  without  listening,  nod  at  the  right 
places.  So  much  they  owe  to  his  good  red  wine.  He’s 
a  liberal  soul,  is  Tallien,  towards  himself.  Alas!  now  he 
never  gets  attention  without  paying  for  it.  That’s  a  sad 
come-down  for  a  popular  hero.  In  the  glorious  never-to- 
be-forgotten  ’93  people  paid  to  listen  to  him.  He  earned 
a  great  deal  in  ’93.  He  had  only  to  put  out  his  great 
hand  and  pick  what  he  chose — heads  or  gold,  it  was  all 
the  same.  The  baskets  were  chock-a-block  at  Bordeaux 
with  the  flower  of  aristocratic  features,  and  gold  poured 
in  from  every  source — though,  honestly  said,  thieving  paid 
best. 

No  wonder,  as  Tallien  sprawled  in  his  cups,  that  he  felt 
his  present  position  overflowing  with  bitterness. 

“I  did  my  best,”  he  lamented  in  a  dreary  dirge.  “No 
man,  alive  or  dead,  can  accuse  me  of  shirking  my  duty. 
Who  brought  about  our  ultimate  freedom?  I  ask  you, 
who  overthrew  Robespierre’s  tyranny?  Not  that  he 
hadn’t  his  good  points — -he  was  devilish  quick  in  the  up¬ 
take,  and  had  the  scent  of  a  bloodhound,  but  he  failed  to 
give  satisfaction  by  too  great  pressure— he  hounded  the 
aristocrats  in  one  corner  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  another,  and  wanted  to  keep  the  floor  to  himself 
to  skip  about  on.  It  is  blasphemy  for  a  sinful  man  to  call 
himself  a  god — I  never  did  it.  ’Member  his  sky-blue  coat 
and  the  queer  cut  of  his  tails,  and  his  little  eyes  bright 
as  gimlets?  Ha,  ha!”  (The  laugh  was  a  poor  specimen,, 
for  Tallien,  and  no  one  took  it  up.  Only  she  who  loved 
him  smiled  into  his  eyes.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “mon  cher 
ami”  .  .  .  )  He  pranced  and  capered  about  as  a  raving 
Mongol  Tartar.  (“Exactly,”  said  the  poet.  “I’ve  seen 
thousands  of  ’em.”  And  he  winked  at  the  doctor,  and  the 
doctor  winked  at  the  pawnbroker,  and  the  pawnbroker 
winked  at  the  landlord,  who  replenished  everyone’s  glass.) 
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•  .  .  And  he  ended  in  the  basket,”  groaned  Tallien,  “a 
poor,  bloody  head.  And  no  one  looked  sorry.  Speak  of 
human  gratitude! — there  isn’t  such  a  thing!  Who  killed 
Robespierre?  Answer  me — who  killed  Robespierre?  (He 
struggled  upright.)  I,  and  I  alone!  And  I  would  do  it 
again.  I  have  a  lion’s  heart  and  a  true  patriot’s  convic¬ 
tion.  I  know  what  I  want,  and  I’ll  get  it — I’ll  wallow 
in  blood  to  get  it — government,  order,  opulence,  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  slice  of  meat  for  every  hungry  mouth.  I’ll 
call  on  the  people  of  France — my  beloved  France,  my  tor¬ 
tured  France!  Shall  I  call  in  vain?”  His  voice  squeaked 
in  the  upper  regions. 

“Very  likely,”  said  the  doctor  soberly,  picking  his  teeth. 

“Traitor!”  Tallien’s  bloodshot  eyes  wandered  round 
the  company,  whose  faces  looked  fantastically  red  in  the 
guttering  lamplight.  “What  a  stinking  crew !”  he  snarled. 
“Not  one  of  you  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  You 
are  all  ready  to  lick  Bonaparte’s  boots.  I  tell  you  he  is 
a  charlatan,  a  freak,  a  monster  of  duplicity.  And  he’d 
sell  us  all  for  twopence.” 

“A  good  price  too,”  said  the  poet.  “Twopence  in 
strong  drink  will  give  a  man  a  neat  little  thrill  where  he 
most  feels  it.  I  know,  because  I’ve  tried  it.” 

“Say  what  you  will,  citizens,  there  is  the  right  stuff 
in  our  general.  He  has  the  faults  of  youth — and  who 
hasn’t  at  his  age?  Ripen  him,  and  he’ll  fill  any  position 
admirably.  As  I  ’ave  told  you  from  the  first  I  liked  the 
look  of  him,”  said  the  pawnbroker,  “and  I  treated  him 
well  from  a  professional  point  of  view.  Some  men  are 
double  his  size  and  haven’t  a  fraction  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte’s  spirit.” 

“Ha,  ha !”  laughed  Tallien,  cradling  his  knees  and  rock¬ 
ing  himself  to  and  fro.  “I’ve  seen  him,  on  my  word  of 
honour - 

“ -  on  your  word  of  honour?”  repeated  someone 

with  breathless  interest. 

“I’ve  seen  him  cry,  blubber  as  an  infant.  I’ve  seen  him 
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tremble,  a  waxy,  corpsy  look  on  his  ugly  face.  He’s  a 
coward  at  heart.  I  saw  him  married  to-night.” 

“Always  a  pleasing  spectacle,”  interrupted  the  doctor. 
“I  hope  he  will  improve  the  race.  I’d  like  to  see  his  eyes 
reproduced  as  fine  as  possible.  Mind  you,  every  man’s 
son  is  only  his  father’s  copy,  better  or  worse  ’cording  to 
character  and  features.  He’s  never  the  same  man. 
Sometimes  by  skipping  a  generation  or  two  we  again  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  fine  article.  ’Normously  interesting  study. 
Now  your  children,  Tallien,  ’cording  to  my  theory, 
wouldn’t  be  worth  a  flea’s  funeral - ” 

“Mark  my  words,”  said  Tallien,  ignoring  the  quack 
doctor’s  excursion  into  eugenics,  “all  he  wants  is  power 

_ 99 

“That’s  what  we  all  want.  Come  now!” 

“Power  in  the  right  hands  is  a  divine  instrument,”  said 
Tallien,  rolling  his  eyes  towards  the  smoke-riddled  rafters 
of  the  low-pitched  bar. 

“Bravo,  Tallien,”  said  the  poet.  “You  can’t  think 
how  divine  you  look  just  now.  Your  wedding  suit  suits 
you  down  to  the  ground.  I  rather  like  that  splash  of 
gravy  on  your  cravat — gives  a  homely  touch,  eh?  You 
are  no  stuffed  doll,  citizen,  but — ahem! — a  great  man. 
Your  health,  citizen  Tallien.  Let’s  all  drink  to  our 
friend’s  prosperity.  Here,  landlord,  fill  us  a  good  round 
bumper.” 

“Hurrah,  hurrah !”  cried  the  landlord. 

“Thanks,  my  dear  friends  and  comrades,”  said  Tallien, 
greatly  moved  at  the  toast.  He  rose  with  difficulty  to 
his  feet,  casting  off  the  woman’s  supporting  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  repugnance. 

He  looked  round  the  taproom,  the  index  finger  of  his 
right  hand  stroking  his  nose  (a  common  gesture  of  his 
when  trying  to  remember).  Except  for  his  party  it  was 
practically  empty.  Souci  in  his  sentry-box  was  more  or 
less  a  figure-head.  And  the  painted  women  didn’t  count. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  man — yes,  er,  a  particular  man. 
He  was  to  meet  him  here  to-night — a  most  dramatic  enter- 
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prise.  “Where  two  extremes  do  meet  then  roar  the  billows 
wide.”  He’d  read  that  line  somewhere.  Where? 

His  eyes  travelled  again  from  face  to  face  and  rested 
on  the  face  of  the  silent  man  (there’s  always  a  silent  man 
at  every  carouse).  And  the  silent  man  looked  at  him  and 
nodded. 

T allien’s  great  hand  travelled  to  his  throat  and  he  swal¬ 
lowed  once  or  twice.  Then  he  bounded  forward  and  struck 
the  solid  oak  table  until  the  pewter  tankards  rattled. 

“I  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres,”  he  began,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice. 

“Good  Lord  deliver  us,”  said  the  poet  fretfully,  “from 
a  bore !” 

“ - heavenly  music.  Simplicity,  my  friends,  simplic¬ 

ity.  I  have  it  all  here.”  He  tapped  his  forehead  (getting 
bald).  “Amongst  friends  discretion  has  no  motive  force. 
My  soul,  my  heart  beats  in  unison  with  yours.”  (All  at 
a  bellow.) 

The  poet  twisted  round  on  his  chair  and  nudged  his 
friend  the  doctor,  who  was  comfortably  going  off  to  sleep. 
“Coming  to-morrow  to  Arcadia?”  (a  popular  dancing- 
hall)  he  asked.  “I’ve  borrowed  two  tickets  on  the  strength 
of  a  poem — juicy  stuff  it  was,  too.  All  the  bigwigs  will 
be  there.  A  better-mixed  cocktail  you  couldn’t  find  in  all 
sane  Paris — a  pose,  you  know,  hollow  as  Hamlet’s  bones — 
he’s  dead,  poor  fellow.  We  are  really  delightfully  mad. 
It  makes  life  worth  living.  The  lovely  Terezia  has  prom¬ 
ised  me  a  dance,  and  the  little  chirpy  widow;  dances  as 
a  fairy  and  makes  eyes  at  any  man  who’ll  accept  ’em. 
True,  she  is  married  again,  married  to  a  tyrant  who  will 
keep  her  in  order.  I  can  understand  madness,  but  I  never 
could  fathom  folly  ...” 

“Do  you  follow  my  scheme?”  roared  Tallien,  working 
himself  up  to  a  pitch,  of  frenzy. 

“She  did  pretty  well  for  herself,”  said  the  doctor. 
“Tyranny  at  a  distance  never  cuts  deep.” 

“She’ll  be  the  prettiest  grass  widow  in  town,”  said  the 
poet,  “and  the  most  indiscreet.  She  is  not  really  bad,  you 
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know.  Those  women  are  always  the  worst.  Thirsty  as 
stranded  fishes  for  water  where  their  amusement  comes 
in.  Amusement  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Is  she  in  love 
with  her  little  corporal?” 

“Shouldn’t  say  so.  She’s  married  him.” 

“He’s  infatuated  with  her,”  said  the  doctor,  cocking 
his  left  leg  over  his  right  knee.  “It  won’t  last,  you  know 
— it  never  does.  ’Normously  interesting  study.” 

“Now’s  our  time,  friends,”  said  Tallien  (his  voice  was 
getting  hoarse).  He  pounced  on  the  silent  man.  “Allow 
me  to  present  to  you  citizen  Taridorosse.”  Tallien  flung 
his  extended  arms  round  the  young  man’s  neck,  beating 
his  shoulder-blades  with  his  hands.  “My  brother,”  he  said 
sententiously. 

“What  the  devil  is  he  up  to  now?”  said  the  poet,  twist¬ 
ing  round  in  his  chair  and  giving  Tallien  an  angry  glance. 
“I’m  cold  as  a  frog  and  I’m  going  home.” 

“Ha !  Ha !”  laughed  Tallien,  relinquishing  his  friend, 
and  brimming  over  with  delight.  “Two  enemies  are  recon¬ 
ciled  when  a  common  foe  menaces  them  both.  The  royal¬ 
ists  and  the  jacobins  of  France  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  denouncing  Napoleon  Bonaparte — bah!”  and  he  spat 
on  the  floor,  covering  the  spot  with  his  patent  leather 
boot.  “Send  him  off  to  the  wars — let  him  play  round 
Italy  and  on  his  return  home  he’ll  find  the  welcome  he 
deserves.  Justice,  brothers,  justice!  We’ll  defend  our¬ 
selves  and  our  beloved  constitution  inch  by  inch — death 
or  victory !”  Tallien  rubbed  his  hands  (he  was  practically 
sober.  His  scheme  had  sobered  him — it  hung  before  his 
inner  vision  as  a  luscious  fruit.  He  opened  his  mouth  in 
anticipation.  For  himself — a  dead  secret — the  premier¬ 
ship  of  France — a  purple  mantle,  a  border  of  ermine,  a 
gold-knobbed  wand  of  office,  and  the  supreme  right  to 
knock  every  impudent  intruder  off  the  board  .  .  .  includ¬ 
ing  Terezia  .  .  .).  He  flung  his  arms  apart  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  gesture.  “We  will  work  together,  brothers,  and 
we’ll  snuff  out  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We’ll  have  none  of 
him.”  Tallien  rubbed  his  long  nose.  “The  King,  God 
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bless  him,  shall  come  to  his  own  again.”  He  tossed  down 
his  bumper,  not  without  spilling  some  of  the  contents  on 
his  waistcoat. 

The  young  aristocrat  honoured  the  toast  with  visible 
emotion,  looking  towards  the  door.  “Allow  me,”  he  said, 
“to  add  a  few  words  to  my  honoured  colleague’s  admirable 
statement.” 

The  doctor  shifted  his  right  leg. 

Souci  stepped  out  of  his  musical  box  and  joined  the 
fringe  of  the  company. 

The  women  of  the  party — at  a  signal  from  the  landlord 
— meekly  trooped  out.  It  was  a  bitter  night  and  the 
March  winds  howled  through  the  swing  doors.  As  the 
women  trooped  out,  a  company  of  ghosts  walked  in— two 
or  three  spotless  ladies  of  high  degree,  including  a  be¬ 
headed  Queen.  (it  was  the  young  aristocrat  who  had 
called  them  thither.  Spirits  arrive  at  the  invitation  of 
love.)  There  was  a  constraint  on  the  company.  Every¬ 
one  looked  at  the  dirty  benches  or  at  the  stained  boards. 
The  doctor  studied  his  nails.  The  poet  shivered.  The 
pawnbroker  shook  his  head.  The  only  one  whose  confi¬ 
dence  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  crucial  moment  was 
Tallien.  He  seemed  to  swell  visibly  with  pride,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “A  neat  turn,  eh?  An  unexpected  turn?  I’m 
a  brilliant  conjuror,  eh?  Why  not?  Kings  in  their 
proper  sphere  are  most  valuable.” 

“Spirits  arrive  at  the  invitation  of  love.” 

We  quote  ourselves  almost  in  awe.  The  question  opens 
out  such  an  enormous  field  for  thought.  “A  ’normously 
interesting  study,”  as  the  quack  doctor  would  say.  He 
was  a  clever  man  in  spite  of  his  quackery.  We  suppose 
quackery  pays  and  cleverness  "doesn’t.  It  seems  unfair 
arithmetic,  and  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 
Surely  talent  ought  to  have  its  advantages,  artistic  and 
commercial — so  many  brains,  so  many  pounds  sterling? 
All  proud  parents,  looking  at  little  Janey  and  little 
Herbert  gambolling  in  infantile  play,  would  be  greatly 
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comforted  by  such  a  procedure — in  such  case  the  darlings5 
future  would  be  practically  assured.  Were  there  ever 
such  bright,  clever  children?  .  .  . 

What  are  ghosts  but  the  winged  shadows  of  love  or 
fear?  We  remember — and  dead  fingers  close  round  our 
warm  living  hands,  and  dead  voices  sound  in  our  ears  with 
all  the  breath  of  actuality.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
centration  and  supremely  a  matter  of  sympathy  and  de¬ 
sire.  Where  sympathy  and  desire  are  not,  sheer  terror 
can  play  pranks  with  our  imagination.  That  is  quite 
another  matter.  We  pity  the  man  who  sees  “spooks55  in 
broad  daylight  or  whose  uneasy  slumber  is  disturbed  by 
visions  due  to  undigested  food,  an  evil  conscience,  or  a 
natural  bent  for  the  uncanny.  Love  plays  no  part  in  his 
evil  dreams.  Let’s  leave  him  shuddering  behind  his  bed- 
curtains  fractiously  counting  sheep — which  is  said  to  pro¬ 
duce  sound  sleep — all  the  while  peeping  at  the  Shadow  on 
the  Wall.  We’ll  linger  with  pleasure  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  picture.  That  mysterious  touch  of  unknown  forces 
— when  the  living  and  the  blessed  dead  do  meet  ...  We 
remember,  and  the  dark  waters  which  have  divided  us  part, 
and  we  glimpse  a  face  we  have  almost  forgotten.  It  is 
there!  We  recognise  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  smile  .  .  • 
it  is  pleasant  meeting  again.  Hail — and  farewell. 


CHAPTER  II 


T  F  he  hadn’t  been  a  bit  of  a  fairy  prince  “come  true,5’ 
-*•  as  nursery  folk  express  themselves,  we  would  long  since 
have  grown  heartily  sick  of  Napoleon  and  all  he  did  and 
all  he  did  not  do.  The  subject  has  been  threshed  and 
beaten  and  battered  for  over  a  century,  and  still  we  can 
compare  it  to  a  spring  leaf — perennially  fresh  and  green, 
and,  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  exquisitely  beautiful. 

Thou  myriad  fancy,  now 
Upon  my  aching  brow 
Come  gently  thou  to  rest. 

As  only  thou  know’st  best. 

Every  new  light  on  this  Fairy  Prince’s  own  Picture 
Book  brings  out  the  old  colours  in  all  their  pristine  glory, 
just  as  Hans  Andersen’s  loving  words  transform  a  little 
tin  soldier  into  an  immortal  hero.  How  is  it  done?  There 
is  no  recipe  for  genius — it  is  the  secret  of  the  heart.  Hiss 
us  if  you  like.  We  know  Napoleon  Bonaparte  gave  every 
evidence  that  his  heart  was  a  smallish  detail  in  his 
anatomy.  He  was  frankly  “cold-blooded.”  He  could 
watch  death  at  near  quarters  without  flinching  and  with¬ 
out  remorse  ...  it  was  he  who  borrowed  the  lieman’s 
scythe  and  who  mowed  down  the^sons  of  France  ...  You 
know  the  picture  of  Napoleon  on  horseback — wrapped  in 
his  old  grey  cloak — watching  with  inscrutable  eyes  the  tide 
of  battle?  The  very  sun  itself  is  hidden  and  blackened 
by  the  discharge  of  artillery  and  volleying  bullets.  .  .  . 
Heroically  his  forces  are  carrying  out  his  orders — in  the 
distance  a  welter  of  men  and  panic-stricken  horses — the 
usual  properties  of  war,  very  faithfully  portrayed,  and, 
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in  the  foreground,  Napoleon.  The  artist  who  painted  him 
painted  a  stone.  Yet — a  few  hours  earlier — behind  the 
dropped  flap  of  his  tent — the  general  had  been  known  to 
have  spent  a  night  of  agony.  All  honour  to  the  cold  grey 
hours!  Only  through  suffering  can  we  touch  greatness. 
We  would  not  trouble  to  look  into  his  soul  and  spell  our 
way  through  his  difficulties — as  well  as  our  own — if  we 
didn’t  credit  him  with  something  beyond  mere  genius. 

No  man  worth  his  salt  has  not  known  his  moments  of 
artistic  despondency — when  he  stands  shivering  before  his 
work,  naked  and  ashamed.  Looking  back  we  know — deep 
down  in  our  unblotted  minds — how  near  we  were  to  failure 
when  victory  smiled  upon  our  efforts.  Napoleon — for  all 
that  he  was  a  babbler — could  on  occasions  hold  his  tongue. 
He  was  full  of  his  own  strength  but  he  kept  his  weaknesses 
to  himself  (they  leaked  out  after  death).  A  fairy  prince 
can  build  his  world  within  a  nutshell.  His  confinement 
really  did  not  matter.  They  took  from  him  his  purple  and 
crown,  but  not  even  England  could  touch  his  imagination. 
We  like  to  think  of  him  turning  his  dying  eyes  towards 
the  star  of  his  youth — blazing  amidst  the  constellations 
of  heaven — beckoning  him  to  fresh  triumphs.  Which  shows 
you  we  have  an  affection  for  our  imperfect  hero — an  im¬ 
perfect  hero  but  a  splendid  stage-manager !  How  exactly 
he  knew  how  to  turn  on  the  lights  to  his  best  advantage ! 
He  never  allowed  any  dark  points — he  loved  to  wedge  the 
radiant  present  between  a  brilliant  past  and  a  no  less 
blinding  future.  He  loved  when  the  crowds  gaped  (on 
each  of  his  set  pieces)  and  when  the  crowds  howled — he 
was  pretty  indifferent  if  they  noised  damnation  or  called 
down  blessings  on  his  head.  He  handled  the  crowds — both 
on  the  stage  and  off — with  the  same  complacency  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  stacks  his  corn  .  .  .  when  the  supply  runs 
short,  he  knows  that  next  season  will  again  fill  the  empty 
barn — in  the  meanwhile  he  and  his  household  live  hand¬ 
somely  ...  in  his  general  hymn  to  victory  he  never 
forgot  that  he  was  the  cleverest,  the  coolest-headed  and 
the  luckiest  man  in  Europe  .  .  .  such  benign  gratitude 
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is  apt  to  thrill  the  least  of  us — it  fired  Napoleon  with  in¬ 
conceivable  elation.  .  .  . 

For  one  moment  his  winged  thoughts  circled  away  from 
his  bride.  In  some  inexplicable  manner  the  violet  perfume 
she  affected  smelt  as  spent  gunpowder.  His  nostrils  were 
full  of  it.  Even  his  eyes  smarted. 

They  were  jolting  home  from  the  Maine  to  No.  6  rue 
de  Chantereine  in  Pierre  Labourdi’s  hired  conveyance — * 
used  impartially  for  weddings  and  funerals.  It  was  a 
musty,  fusty  old  cab,  swung  as  near  the  skies  as  earthly 
vehicles  dare  go.  The  horses  were  great  strapping  crea¬ 
tures  with  the  gait  of  camels.  Josephine  screamed  as  the 
driver  took  his  corners  on  speculation.  “We’re  over!”  she 
cried.  “God  protect  us!  Aren’t  you  nervous,  Bona¬ 
parte?” 

He  didn’t  hear  her,  his  ears  being  probably  choked  by 
the  fumes  of  gunpowder. 

She  sighed. 

Her  sigh  whipped  him  home  again.  The  atmosphere 
was  all  love.  He  held  her  tightly  in  his  arms.  “How  I 
love  you!  How  I  adore  you!  My  priceless  treasure — 
thou  pearl  woman — thou  fisher  of  men!”  (A  thousand 
rhapsodies  in  the  same  style.)  He  searched  for  her  lips 
in  the  semi-darkness  of  that  mouldering  coach  and  held 
his  breath  for  sheer  delight.  Never  had  she  been  so  sub¬ 
missive.  (No  doubt,  between  the  horses  and  Napoleon 
the  poor  woman  was  frightened  to  death.)  Something  of 
his  earnestness  touched  her.  A  faint,  faint  thrill  of  emo¬ 
tion  tapped  politely  at  her  pride.  Yes,  he  had  character, 
ce  gargon  la — he  was  worth~the  marrying,  in  spite  of 
Terezia’s  laughter  and  the  prosy  arguments  of  poor  dear 
Alexandre’s  family  lawyer. 

“Am  I  hurting  you?  Forgive  me!  I’m  a  brute — a 
monster.  Teach  me,  Josephine,  to  be  worthy  of  you.  I’ll 
be  so  good  and  so  humble.  You  can  do  anything  in  the 
whole  world  with  me,”  he  pleaded.  (And  he  meant  it  too. 
At  that  hour  his  marriage  was  a  sacrament.) 

“We’ll  face  the  world  together,  just  you  and  I.  Jose- 
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phine,  say  you  love  me — say  you  trust  me!  Give  me  a 
kiss  ...  a  better  one  .  .  .  Ah,  darling,  darling!5’ 

His  voice  almost  broke  with  the  passion  in  it.  This 
gift  (more  than  divine)  had  come  to  him  from  the  gods. 
His  love  would  lead  him  far.  “How  can  I  thank  you?55 
he  murmured,  “My  own  true  love!55  He  took  her  again 
in  his  arms,  smoothing  her  brow  with  his  trembling  fingers. 
In  his  ears  sounded  Souci’s  improvised  wedding  march. 
It  had  startled  him  at  the  time,  but  now  he  accepted  it  as 
a  good  omen. 

“Oh,  oh  !55  she  said.  “My  dear  good  husband,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  of  me  if  you  insist  on  crushing  me  to  death. 
X5m  fond  of  life.  I  really  am.  And  my  poor  cloak — it 
isn’t  paid  for.  Have  you  realised  that  you  have  married 
an  extravagant  woman?” 

“Have  I?  I  can  only  realise  that  I  have  married  the 
most  beautiful,  entrancing  lady  in  the  world.”  He  kissed 
her  hands  and  released  his  hold. 

Josephine  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  settled  her  hood 
(she  must  be  looking  disgracefully  untidy!)  on  her  head. 
“I’ll  want  a  lot  of  things  before  I  have  finished,”  she  said 
serenely. 

“And  I’ll  only  want  you.” 

She  gave  him  one  of  her  soft  hands  to  hold.  “Make  me 
happy,  Bonaparte,”  she  said. 

“If  by  loving  you,  working  for  you,  dreaming  of  you 

“Yes,”  she  interrupted  a  little  vaguely  (the  programme 
lacked  variety).  “Avoid  extremes,  as  you  love  me.  .  .  . 
Ah,  we’re  over!  Take  his  number — avoid  him  in  future. 
I’d  love  my  own  carriage.  It  is  dreadful  to  be  poor,  Bona¬ 
parte.” 

“You  have  married  a  rich  man,”  he  answered  gravely. 
“And  all  I  have  is  yours.” 

She  made  a  little  grimace.  “ Fancies ,  my  dear  man, 
never  count  with  tradespeople.  You’re  young,  you  know, 
and  I’m  hopelessly  prosaic.  We  won’t  talk  about  it. 
Didn’t  Paul  Barras  look  nice  to-night?” 
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Napoleon  shrank  back  in  his  comer,  overwhelmed  by 
sorrow.  In  a  few  days  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  up  his 
new  appointment  (the  road  to  glory  be  damned!)  and 
Barras  would  be  left  behind  to  make  profitable  love  to 
Citoyenne  Bonaparte.  .  .  . 

“Citoyenne  Josephine  Bonaparte,”  he  said  aloud. 
“Citoyenne  Josephine  Bonaparte,”  he  repeated  even  more 
mournfully  than  before.  His  world  lay  in  ashes.  Why 
had  she  done  him  the  signal  honour  of  marrying  him  if 
she  did  not  love  him?  His  whole  heart  yearned  for  her 
confidence.  He  touched  her  timidly. 

“How  cold  your  fingers  are,”  she  said. 

“My  heart  is  on  fire.” 

She  didn’t  see — the  streets  being  very  indifferently 
lighted — the  sudden  transformation  love  triumphant 
makes  in  any  man’s  face,  and  most  particularly  in  his. 
He  brushed  aside  his  despondency  of  a  moment  before, 
much  as  a  child  pokes  a  hole  in  a  spider’s  web — his  agony 
curled  up  and  vanished,  hanging  at  most  as  a  wisp  against 
the  sunlight  of  his  happiness.  He’d  awaken  her  better 
instincts — he’d  appeal  to  her  heart — he’d  force  her 
love.  .  .  . 

The  cab  drew  up  outside  the  modest  house  occupied  by 
the  Widow  Beauhamais.  It  was  less  bother  than  moving 
to  his  place.  Josephine  disliked  to  inconvenience  herself. 
“You  don’t  mind,  do  you?”  she  had  asked  him  in  her  gen¬ 
tlest  manner.  Mind!  Why,  it  was  heaven  to  enter  that 
house  as — master.  Every  room  breathed  of  her  person¬ 
ality.  As  her  invited  guest  he  had  spent  long  hours  of 
enchantment  in  her  pink-and-white  drawing-room.  Jose¬ 
phine  had  been  very  kind  to  him  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  acquaintance.  She  had  understood  immediately  how 
to  put  him  at  his  ease.  She  had  questioned  him  politely 
about  his  family  and  about  himself,  and  had  shown  a 
charming  interest  in  everything  he  said.  (Love  walks 
in  through  the  door  of  sympathy.)  To  the  uncouth  sol¬ 
dier  her  grace  and  her  kindness  had  been  a  revelation.  She 
didn’t  in  the  least  try  and  hold  him  at  a  distance. 
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Napoleon  was  notably  quick  in  his  movements — “and  he 
did  make  love  so  beautifully!”  Josephine  said  as  much 
to  Terezia  in  confidence.  Terezia  had  sniffed.  “He’s 
rough,”  she  said.  “He’s  fastidious,”  said  Josephine. 
“He’s  a  soldier  of  fortune,”  said  Citoyenne  Tallien.  “I’ll 
make  his  fortune,”  said  the  widow  gently.  “It’s  very 
kind  of  you,”  drawled  her  friend.  As  plain  as  a  pikestaff 
they  didn’t  agree  on  the  subject.  But  when  do  two 
women  agree  over  one  man? 

Josephine  ran  up  the  stairs,  gay  as  a  lark,  singing  a 
snatch  from  a  popular  ballad.  She  flung  her  cloak  into 
the  arms  of  the  smiling  Clementine.  “It  has  all  gone  off 
beautifully,”  she  said.  “Only  we  were  very  nekrly  killed 
coming  home.” 

From  the  kitchen  premises  came  the  smell  of  roast 
chicken.  The  supper  was  laid  in  the  dining-room  and  the 
candles  lit.  Through  the  open  door  Josephine  noticed  a 
smart  sweet — a  pyramid  of  whipped  cream  and  glazed 
fruits.  “I’m  hungry,”  she  said  as  she  danced  into  the 
pink-and-white  drawing-room. 

“Aunt  Fanny,  are  you  there?”  she  called.  “I’m  afraid 
we’re  disgracefully  late.  It  is  the  general’s  fault.  Allow 
me  to  present  to  you  my  husband,  the  future - 99 

She  paused  for  lack  of  a  word,  and  glanced  mis¬ 
chievously  back  at  Napoleon’s  thin,  small  shape.  “Help 
me,”  she  said,  “and  leap  high — over  the  mountains  and 
over  the  stars.  Aunt  Fanny  will  believe  anything.  It  is 
she  who  has  made  the  match.  She  has  taken  you  up  .  .  . 
She’s  gone !” 

Josephine  sank  down  on  the  little  sofa  in  front  of  the 
cheerful  log  fire  (Clementine  was  a  treasure)  and  nursed 
her  check  on  her  hand.  In  the  becoming  light  she  looked 
very  young  and  very  pretty.  Her  soft  dress  clung  to  her 
figure,  and  her  nut-brown  curls  clustered  round  her  white 
throat.  Her  lace  scarf  didn’t  in  the  least  conceal  her 
rounded  bosom.  It  was  quite  warm  in  that  quiet  room. 

He  stood  watching  her,  immovable. 

“Oh,  don’t!”  she  said  crossly,  suddenly  observing  him. 
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“Once  and  for  all,  I  hate  a  pose.  Be  sensible,  Bonaparte. 
Happiness  is  never  terrific.  Besides,  what  have  we  won? 
Wasn’t  yesterday  just  as  nice?  Marriage  is  rather  a 
humdrum  business.” 

He  was  down  at  her  knees  before  she  had  half  finished 
speaking.  “I  have  the  right  to  serve  you.  I  have  the 
right  to  love  you,  my  queen !” 

She  tossed  her  head  aside  before  he  had  barely  touched 
her  lips.  “After  supper  you  shall  kiss  me  as  much  as  ever 
you — no,  as  much  as  ever  I  like.”  She  clasped  his  face 
with  her  two  little  hands,  smiling  into  his  dazed  eyes. 
“Aren’t  you  satisfied,  you  greedy  boy?”  she  asked. 

She  fluttered  a  kiss  on  his  forehead. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said  gravely.  “You  are  very  kind.” 

She  took  the  compliment  in  all  good  faith.  Everyone 
said  she  was  “very  kind.”  In  point  of  fact  she  was  ami¬ 
able  enough  and  vastly  ready  with  her  promises  and  gentle 
expressions.  She  loved  talking  in  a  minor  key.  She’d 
ripple  on  for  hours  without  trying  to  remember  what  she 
had  said.  Which  made  unkind  people  doubtful  of  her 
sympathy.  She  was  as  colourless  as  a  brook,  they  said, 
and  as  unstable  as  water  .  .  .  This  was  the  woman 
Napoleon  loved- — weak,  gentle,  insincere,  a  teller  of  fibs 
(ah,  well,  he  ran  her  close  in  this  last  respect),  a  doll  who 
could  neither  read  nor  work  nor  find  any  occupation  ex¬ 
cept  in  dressing  itself.  We’re  harsh.  But  in  the  name 
of  justice,  remember  it  is  Napoleon’s  wedding  night  and 
that  he  loved  her  passionately.  “Love  casteth  out  fear.” 
Never  had  the  world  looked  so  golden!  ’Tis  the  way  of 
love — a  rainbow  in  the  sky — as  long  as  it  lasts.  If  we 
fixed  a  rainbow  on  a  stationary  stretch  of  canvas,  it 
would  lose  half  its  charm.  If  love  was  always  here  we’d 
weary  of  love.  It  is  love’s  unexpectedness  we  love — yet 
all  the  trite  sayings  in  the  world — strung  on  an  endless 
chain — won’t  give  you  the  colour  of  love.  It  is  match¬ 
less. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  distasteful  in  picking  his 
love  to  pieces.  In  her  grave,  under  the  shadowing  elms 
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of  Rueil,  we  hear  Josephine’s  sweet  “kind”  voice:  “You 
haven’t  got  it  right,”  she  says;  “it  is  quite  indescribable 
.  .  .  Why  did  I  despise  it  at  the  time?  .  .  There  is  a 
pathetic  little  catch  in  her  voice.  Ah,  Josephine,  thou 
art  not  the  only  woman  who  has  despised  “his”  love — 
and  lived  to  regret  it.  The  wind  plays  in  the  elms  .  .  . 
It  was  merely  our  fancy,  that  voice  from  the  grave  .  .  . 

With  unwonted  energy  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  slid 
her  arm  through  his.  “Lead  the  way,  general,”  she  said. 
“I  don’t  feel  a  bit  as  if  I  was  married.” 

However,  she  changed  her  opinion  later  on.  He 
couldn’t  play  up  to  her  mood.  His  marriage  w£s  a  seri¬ 
ous  undertaking  to  him — it  filled  his  thoughts  more  en¬ 
tirely  than  the  Italian  campaign. 

She  pushed  aside  her  empty  plate.  She’d  eaten  every 
bit  of  her  large  helping  of  hot  chicken  and  cold  ham. 

She  drummed  her  fingers  on  the  table  and  pouted  as  a 
disappointed  child.  “We  might  have  been  married  for 
twenty  years,”  she  said.  “You  look  so  staid  and  grave. 
I  assure  you,  sir,  the  champagne  is  excellent.  Barras  sent 
it  himself,  and  the  box  was  tied  up  with  white  satin  rib¬ 
bons  and  orange-flowers — such  a  pretty  attention,  wasn’t 
it?  I  wish  you  were  more  romantic.  For  a  husband  of 
twenty  years’  standing  glum  silence  is  all  very  well — after 
twenty  years  the  best  champagne  in  the  world — if  un¬ 
corked — will  grow  flat,  but  really  and  truly,  you  have 
barely  been  married  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  woman  in  France.  I  ask  you,  are  two  little  hours  a 
lifetime  in  the  career  of  a  fascinating  woman?”  She 
turned  on  him  her  tenderest  smile. 

He  found  her  idle  chatter  wonderful.  He  found  her 
1  grace  bewitching — -he  yearned  for  her  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  body  and  soul.  Yet  he  was  tongue-tied.  Such  is 
love. 

The  candles  gleamed  across  the  simple  marriage-feast 
of  a  pair  of  immortals.  They  will  always  be  remembered, 
whatever  happens.  They  are  bound  to  exist  as  long  as 
history  exists — as  long  as  romance  carries  her  flag  un- 
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furled — as  long  as  two  lovers  have  a  glimmer  of  imagina¬ 
tion  between  them  .  .  .  Josephine  et  Napoleon — what  a 
sing-song  name  it  is!  Doesn’t  it  pulsate  with  all  this 
world’s  joj  and  all  this  world’s  suffering?  Joy  and  pain 
create  each  other. 

Over  a  dead  century  and  more — time  is  on  the  wing — 
we  hear  Josephine’s  silvery,  inefficient  voice  and  the  clatter 
of  her  busy  knife  and  fork.  Napoleon  only  played  with 
the  food  set  before  him.  Nor  did  he  see  what  he  was  eat¬ 
ing.  She  might  just  as  well  have  served  him  with  under¬ 
done  mutton  as  that  generously  whipped  cream.  He  was 
at  the  mercy  of  his  own  passions.  He  could  no  more 
control  himself  than  a  pair  of  runaway  horses  can  be 
controlled  by  the  touch  of  a  familiar  whip. 

Suddenly  he  took  a  plunge  and  amused  Josephine  by 
talking  sheer  nonsense.-  She  laughed  immoderately.  He 
had  such  a  whimsical  way  of  expressing  himself.  He  made 
fun  of  Tallien  and  he  made  fun  of  Tallien’s  odd  men — 
the  fat  man  (who  carried  a  violin)  and  the  thin  man  (who 
carried  a  portfolio  of  drawings).  Josephine  had  noticed 
them — yes,  now  when  he  mentioned  them,  she  remembered 
seeing  two  freaks.  She  had  spoken  to  one  of  them.  Did 
Napoleon  like  freaks? 

He  adored  them.  He’d  like  the  whole  world  studded 
with  oddities — the  queerer  the  better.  “In  striped  velvet 
trousering  and  yellow  velvet  jackets — and  blue  hats  each 
with  a  pink  feather  in  it.” 

Josephine  shook  with  laughter.  “Do  go  on,”  she 
gasped.  “You^re  too  funny  for  words !” 

Napoleon  obliged  her.  He  worked  as  a  navvy  to  oblige 
her.  The  sweat  gathered  on  his  wide  brow  and  he  kept 
brushing  aside  his  long  hair,  and  inventing  one  absurdity 
after  the  other.  And  all  the  time  he  was  watching  his 
chance. 

“It  is  warm  in  here;  let’s  go  into  the  other  room,”  she 
said.  And  she  led  the  way  into  the  pink-and-white  draw¬ 
ing-room.  He  followed  her — sobered  in  an  instant — and 
stood  awhile  under  the  shaded  lamp,  fingering  a  bowl  of 
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freshly  gathered  violets — his  daily  gift  to  Josephine. 
(She  didn’t  mind  them.) 

She  was  outside  the  lamplight.  She  had  flung  herself 
on  a  pile  of  cushions  on  her  wide  couch.  The  light  just 
caught  her  slender,  sandalled  foot.  Her  face  was  in  com¬ 
plete  shadow.  i 

The  chiming  of  her  new  gilt  table  clock  startled  hei*. 
Even  at  that  time  she  was  for  ever  buying  things  she  did 
not  want.  She  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  of  acquir¬ 
ing  anything  which  took  her  fancy.  She  and  Terezia  had 
been  out  shopping  the  day  before  yesterday,  ana  they  had 
spent  a  delightful  hour  at  Guiron’s  bric-a-brac  shop  in  the 
rue  St.  Honore  .  .  .  Josephine  had  “ruined”  herself,  as 
she  expressed  it.  (However,  she  had  not  paid  for  a  single 
thing) — she  had  bought  the  gilt  clock — the  dial  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  single  row  of  paste — “so  pretty”  and  “quite 
new” — and  that  fascinating  bonbonniere,  and  the  dearest 
little  paper-knife — so  useful  for  cutting  the  leaves  of 
books — she  had  not  .really  been  in  the  least  extravagant. 

.  .  .  Sitting  on  his  knee,  she  had  told  her  enraptured 
fiance  all  about  it.  He  of  course  commended  her  to  the 
skies  for  her  frugality  .  .  .  and  she  had  laughed,  hetf 
dear,  delicious  laugh  which  was  far  more  melodious  than 
the  timbre  of  the  new  clock  when  it  struck  its  little  silver 
hammer  on  its  little  silver  bell  ...  so  said  Napoleon. 

Now  twelve  insistent  strokes  recalled  her  to  her  duty 
towards  herself.  She  remembered  what  was  due  to  her 
complexion — she  didn’t  want  to  be  under  too  great  an 
obligation  to  powder  and  paint.  So  she  yawned  and 
sprang  up  from  the  sofa  before  Bonaparte  realised  hex 
intention  or  her  lithe  grace. 

“Look  at  the  time !  Of  course  Clementine  has  gone  to* 
bed  ages  ago.  I  never  keep  the  servants  up  if  I  can  help 
it.  Where  do  I  come  undone?” 

She  wriggled  in  front  of  the  mirror  and  unfastened  a 
hook  or  two.  “Hateful  thing — it’s  stuck.” 

There  was  a  natural  flush  on  her  cheeks.  And  her  eyes 
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"had  that  peculiar  brilliancy  which  love  imparts — or  its 
equivalent. 

But  let  us  look  at  him.  Gone  was  his  pallor,  his  languor, 
Jiis  timidness,  his  rather  boorish  attempts  at  fun.  His 
face  was  flooded  with  colour  (he  looked  surprisingly  hand¬ 
some).  All  the  light  in  the  world  in  his  unveiled  eyes — 
magical  eyes,  which  yet  expressed  nothing  so  much  as 
youth  and  satisfaction. 

Had  he  not  held  her  close  for  an  eternity?  Hadn’t  he 
watched  her  plaintive  mouth  relax — her  little  nostrils 
quiver — her  two  white  hands,  jewelled  and  scented,  close 
on  his  own  half  in  protest,  half  in  physical  delight?  Hands 
have  a  dumb  language  all  of  their  own.  From  her  rounded 
wrists  to  her  tinted  nails  Josephine’s  hands  had  told  him 
that  “she  didn’t  mind.”  What?  Everything.  His 
caresses,  his  silence,  his  beating  heart  (she  had  felt  it  like 
a  sledge-hammer  against  her  warm  breast),  the  breath  of 
his  mouth,  the  tender  curve  of  his  parted  lips,  and  at 
length  his  words,  melting  sweet  as  music  and  natural  and 
true  as  the  flow  of  a  bird’s  song.  He  wanted  her;  he  loved 
her;  he  had  her  .  .  . 

With  sensuous  grace  she  had  curled  herself  up  in  his 
arms — her  head  at  every  angle  imaginable.  She  had  closed 
her  eyes  only  to  open  them  again  and  smile  .  .  .  Maybe 
she  had  whispered  encouragement  in  his  ear — maybe  she 
had  flung  him  off — maybe  she  had  teased  him  and  set  his 
nerves  a-quiver  and  his  hopes  rattling?  Doesn’t  a  woman 
enjoy  her  sovereign  power?  Love  has  a  thousand  names — 
a  pity  they  are  not  all  gentle. 

We  won’t  pry  into  the  matter.  Sufficient  to  tell  you — 
what  you  are  probably  entirely  aware  of — that  Citoyenne 
Bonaparte  tired  first  of  the  most  charming  game  in  the 
world.  She  played  at  love  and  he  took  it  seriously — al¬ 
ways  an  unfair  division,  which  spells  tragedy  somewhere — 
or  if  not  tragedy,  monotony.  It  is  a  weary  world  when  we 
discover  each  other. 

Almost  with  a  start  Josephine  remembered  her  new 
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dignity — great  heavens !  she  was  married  to  him — his  own 
legal,  wedded  wife.  It  sounded  preposterous. 

She  stretched  her  arms  above  her  head,  and  slipped  a 
tortoise-shell  pin  into  place.  This  passionate  interlude 
was  an  entirely  unnecessary  prelude  to  matrimonial  bliss 
.  .  .  Bonaparte  had  acquired  the  entree  into  her  most 
intimate  life. 

She  was  really  tired.  It  had  been  a  tiring  day.  She 
glanced  round  the  familiar  room,  everything  was  in  its 
place  except  maybe  the  tumbled  cushions  on  the  big  sofa. 
She  picked  up  one  and  shook  it  into  shape — Napoleon  had 
no  respect  for  pink  satin  and  real  lace. 

His  pulses  were  beating  the  best  music  of  his  life — in 
his  great  happiness  he  embraced  Pride  herself. 

“How  much  do  you  love  me?” 

“As  much  as  this,”  she  said,  and  she  stretched  her  arms 
as  wide  as  they  would  go  (she  was  standing  on  the  hearth¬ 
rug,  her  back  to  the  fire,  which  was  by  now  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  red  cinders),  a  time-honoured  nursery  measure, 
none  too  foolish. 

“Si,  si,  mio  dolce  amore,”  he  murmured  ecstatically. 
How  utterly  charming  she  was — and  how  he  stared  and 
how  he  smiled  and  how  he  approved!  (Lovers  are  such 
very  innocent  creatures,  and  their  faith  is  really  Her¬ 
culean.)  Couldn’t  he  see  through  her  pretty  pretence? 
Couldn’t  he  gauge  the  depth  of  her  “kindness”  by  her 
sleepy  eyes — eyes  quite  weary  of  “love”?  What  is  the 
good  of  being  clever  if  you  are  as  dense  as  a  brick  wall? — 
she  thought  fretfully.  There  is  a  limit  to  everything — 
why  put  a  woman’s  patience  last? 

She  yawned  again — she  had  had  enough — and  he  (she 
had  to  admit  it)  looked  as  fresh  as  a  primrose  on  a  March 
morning.  She  was  convinced  he’d  cheerfully  go  on  re¬ 
peating  himself  from  now  until  Doomsday  if  she  did  not 
run.  She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  .  .  .  he’d 
only  follow  her. 

She  swept  him  a  curtsey  graceful  as  a  swan’s  reflexion 
in  a  moonlit  lake  where  water  lilies  grow,  and  tall,  dark 
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irises  cluster  along  the  shallow  banks,  and  where  happy 
children’s  faces  are  mirrored  when  the  sun  spangles  the 
lilies  with  gold.  (She  deserves  a  pretty  comparison.  Per¬ 
haps  she  deserved  Napoleon?) 

Roughly  speaking,  we  go  out  to  meet  our  adventures, 
but  destiny  calls  upon  us.  And  for  the  matter  of  that, 
opportunity  is  never  far  off. 

There  was  a  red  patch  on  her  milk-white  neck  where 
Napoleon’s  lips  had  rested. 

“Don’t  go,”  he  said  hoarsely.  “Stay,  Josephine.  I 
can’t  bear  you  out  of  my  sight.  I  am  jealous  of  every 
minute.” 

“I’m  sleepy.” 

“Sleep  here.” 

She  smiled  gently  at  his  folly. 

“Josephine.” 

“Yes?” 

“Hurry.” 

“I  never  hurry.” 

“To  please  me - ” 

She  folded  her  two  hands  meekly  on  her  bosom.  “I’ve 
done  so  much  to  please  you.” 

“A  drop  in  the  ocean  of  my  love.” 

He  looked  up  at  her  hungrily.  He  was  still  sitting  on 
the  sofa.  “You’ll  write  to  me,  Josephine?” 

“Yes.” 

“Every  day?  Promise!” 

“I  promise.” 

She  bent  down  and  touched  his  cheek.  “Tyrants  must 
be  obeyed,”  she  said. 

He  pressed  his  hot  face  against  the  cool  folds  of  her 
dress.  “Darling — darling !” 

(Josephine  felt  so  sorry  for  herself.) 

“How  can  I  ever  have  the  heart  to  leave  you?”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “I  thought  we’d  touched  eternity,  and  there  are 
only  two  days  left.  I’ll  live  on  your  letters — your  precious 
letters.” 
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She  shook  her  head.  “You  will  be  disappointed.  I’m 
a  poor  letter-writer — I  never  know  what  to  say - ” 

“The  least  little  thing  would  interest  me.  To  know 
that  you  were  thinking  of  me  would  make  me  perfectly 
happy.  You  needn’t  say  more  than  ‘Good-night,  Napo¬ 
leon — I  love  you.’  ”  He  laughed.  “It  isn’t  much,  yet  it 
is  everything — life  itself,  love  itself,  glory  itself !  Do  you 
realise  how  much  I  adore  you?  Even  if  you  didn’t  write, 
I’d  forgive  you.  I’d  find  a  reason  for  your  silence.  I’ll 
never  find  a  fault  in  you,  Josephine — my  owh  precious 
Josephine.” 

'“I  wonder,”  she  said  gravely.  Then  more  lightly,  “I 
tell  you  I  have  not  written  more  than  a  dozen  letters  in 
all  my  life.  Well,  let  us  say  two  dozen,  if  you  like,  and 
two  or  three  over  for  luck.” 

She  felt  his  eyes  searching  her  face.  Poor,  dear  Jose¬ 
phine — her  flimsy  dress  hanging  off  her  shoulders — yearn¬ 
ing  for  her  comfortable  bed — had  to  face  her — destiny. 

All  unwittingly  she  had  summed  his  lucky  number  (he 
made  a  rapid  calculation),  the  pivot  on  which  his  star 
hung  and  his  whole  fate  revolved!  She  could  no  more 
stop  him  now  than  she  could  stem  a  flood  by  her  little 
lace  handkerchief. 

He  sat  for  an  instant,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  half 
dazed.  Then  his  eyes  cleared.  He  stared  in  front  of  him 
and  hurled  his  ambitions  at  her  weary  head  (she  tried  not 
to  listen)  .  .  .  “How  exciting!”  she  said.  “I’d  like  to 
be  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land.” 

“Your  faith  is  all  I  need.  I’ll  carry  your  colours  far* 
darling.  The  whole  world  shall  hear  of  you.” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  And  she  looked  at  her  new  clock  with 
its  little  circle  of  sham  brilliants.  Dien  merely  in  two 
days  he’d  be  off  to  the  wars.  He’d  either  die  or  come  back 
chastened  .  .  .  not  even  Barras — who  was  an  optimist — 
took  his  plans  seriously.  Barras  knew  better  than  Jose¬ 
phine  what  difficulties  lay  before  the  “general  in  supreme 
command.”  At  this  moment,  in  Bonaparte’s  opinion,  they 
had  the  substance  of  ethereal  clouds.  His  path  was  strewn 
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with  sunshine.  Never  had  he  felt  so  certain  of  his  own 
colossal  achievements.  Colossal?  He  smiled  at  his  exag¬ 
geration — in  reality  his  task  was  perfectly  easy. 

“ 1  believe  in  myself.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  obstinacy 
and  calculation,  and  speed.  The  man  who  makes  the  first 
move  wins.  The  winds  of  heaven  in  their  course  shall  not 
beat  me  for  sheer  velocity.  We’ll  fly  together,  darling, 
and  we’ll  touch  the  stars  and  we’ll  lap  the  earth,  and  we’ll 
bend  every  living  creature  to  our  will.  It  is  a  wide  field — 
but  none  too  large  for  me.  I  want  moving  space.  I’d 
die  in  a  drain.  And  I’ll  come  back  to  you  .  .  .  no,  I 
haven’t  the  patience  to  wait.  Victory  must  be  followed 
up  by  a  lot  of  uninteresting  work.  And  I’ll  have  to  look 
into  every  detail.  It  is  no  good  leaving  your  own  job  to 
others.  They  are  bound  to  make  a  muddle  of  it.  What 
I  have  got  to  do — I’ll  do  .  .  .  Josephine,  I’ll  want  you 
.  .  .  I’ll  want  you!  You  must  come  to  me.  Promise, 
darling,  when  I  send  for  you,  that  you  will  come?  I  place 
my  ambition  high,  but  my  reward  higher.  Life  wouldn’t 
be  worth  living  without  you.  I  have  no  wish  apart  from 
you.  I  love  you  to  distraction.  Never  was  a  man  so  madly 
in  love.  It  is  sheer  agony  at  times.” 

She  agreed  with  him  there.  “Yes,”  she  sighed,  and  she 
twisted  her  little  rag  of  a  handkerchief  between  her  warm 
fingers,  a  model  of  resignation. 

She  even  sat  down  again.  And  he  fell  at  her  knees  and 
pulled  her  face  down  to  his  and  kept  stroking  her  hair 
out  of  sheer  affection  (a  very  miserable  posture),  and 
imagining  the  days  to  come.  He  spoke  very  convincingly. 
He  had  the  charm  of  youth  and  faith,  and  he  was  speaking 
of  his  own  romance — he  touched  her  hair  but  he  could 
not  touch  her  heart.  Heartless,  heartless  Josephine — 
we’re  glad  you’re  uncomfortable — glad  that  you  can  suffer 
— if  only  from  a  stiff  neck ! 

“Yes,  dear.”  Her  words  were  as  lifeless  as — print.  We 
are  not  mocking  ourselves.  We  mean  it  in  the  depth  of 
our  misery.  You  don’t  know  how  golden  our  thoughts 
are — how  brilliant  our  imagination — how  keen  our  hear- 
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ing.  We’ve  not  lost  a  word  of  what  Josephine  found  so 
trying.  Nothing  has  escaped  our  attention.  We  can  give 
you  the  least  detail  of  that  pink-and-white  sitting  room — 
every  inflection  in  his  voice,  and  her  stereotyped  smile. 
And  yet  what  avails  our  knowledge?  We  can’t  bring  it 
before  you.  All  art  is  but  a  picture  of  life,  and  a  very 
poor  picture  at  that.  We  daub  the  paint  on  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  strive  not  to  show  our  disappointment 
when  our  painted  roses  remain — scentless. 

He  flung  gold  at  her  feet,  and  pearls,  and  prihces — it 
was  all  such  a  harum-scarum  scheme  .  .  .  she  was  halfway 
to  dreamland.  “Yes,”  she  said  drowsily;  “it’ll  be  very 
nice.” 

He  stopped,  ashamed  of  his  own  eagerness.  He  gath¬ 
ered  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into  the  next  room 
— her  pretty  bedroom — and  put  her  down  very  gently  on 
her  big  white-and-gold  bed,  with  its  green  satin  quilt 
embroidered  with  field  flowers.  Over  the  bed  hung  a  little 
shaded  lamp;  at  its  foot — -on  a  white  bear-skin  rug — 
stood  a  little  pair  of  ruby  velvet  slippers  hemmed  with 
white  rabbit  skins — his  present  to  Josephine.  As  he  laid 
her  down  his  eyes  fell  on  the  slippers  and  he  gave  thanks — • 
in  his  over-charged  heart — to  his  wife  for  Clementine’s 
pretty  attention.  As  if  “poor,  dear  Alexandre’s  ”  widow 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing!  Clementine  was  a 
young  woman  of  both  a  romantic  and  a  practical  disposi¬ 
tion.  Later  on  some  of  her  good  qualities  leaked  out. 
(The  general  made  good  use  of  his  ears,  and  he  had  a 
prodigious  memory,  as  we  all  know),  and  he  made  it  up 
to  Clementine.  When  she  decided  to  leave  service  and 
marry  the  baker’s  young  man,  the  general  gave  him  his 
custom.  Which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  he  fitted  him 
out  handsomely  in  his  profession.  We  don’t  know  where 
he  ended,  but  we  do  know  it  was  he  who  baked  Coronation 
loaves  and  Coronation  tarts,  and  who  was  the  first  Master 
Baker  to  assume  the  Imperial  Arms  over  his  splendid  shop 
door  .  .  .  happy  baker’s  young  man — his  elbows  deep  in 
a  midnight  trough,  thinking  of  his  Clementine  and  utterly 
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unconscious  of  the  honours  in  store  for  him!  How  nice 
it  must  be  to  be  born  lucky !  Greatness  has  its  responsi¬ 
bilities — very  heavy  at  times — but  luck  is  a  jolly  little 
fellow  anyone  can  pinch — if - 

“You  might  have  dropped  me,”  said  Josephine,  looking 
very  sweet  on  her  pillows.  “You  are  rather  terrific,  you 
know.  Maybe  I’ll  live  to  regret  my  second  marriage.” 

His  glance  swept  her  from  head  to  foot.  She  was  his — 
this  delicate,  high-born  creature,  with  her  little  whims  and 
fancies  and  sweet  extravagances  and  enchanting  wayward¬ 
ness.  She  was  never  the  same  for  two  minutes  together. 
At  every  moment  he  discovered  a  new  beauty  in  her  per¬ 
son — a  new  phase  in  her  mind.  She  was  as  clever  as  she 
was  beautiful,  and  her  sympathy  was  lovely. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  in  one  golden 
breath.  He  was  facing  Truth  and — Josephine.  Nor  do 
we  laugh  at  him.  From  immortal  times  mortal  love  has 
had  the  immense  privilege  to  blind  itself  to  facts. 

“I  envy  Fortune.  It  is  such  a  trouble  undressing,”  she 
said. 

His  love-sick  eyes  tried  to  embrace  Fortune.  At 
best  he  only  succeeded  in  ignoring  him.  Even  Fortune 
couldn’t  annoy  him  to-night.  In  this  new  and  heavenly 
world  jealousy  was  out  of  place. 

“Dear  little  dog,”  he  said.  “When  I  am  gone  he’ll  keep 
you  company.” 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

He  began  unlacing  her  shoes  and  pulling  off  her  silk 
stockings. 

“Don’t!  You  tickle  me,”  said  Josephine. 

“Mayn’t  I  help  you?  I’ve  done  it  before.” 

She  sighed.  He  was  very  tactless.  Can  you  imagine 
a  more  ill-advised  speech?  A  woman’s  past  has  nothing 
to  do  with  her  marriage.  She  sighed  again — the  past 
looked  very  alluring  .  .  .  “Do  leave  me,”  she  said,  with 
praiseworthy  gentleness.  She  had  every  reason  to  feel 
annoyed  with  him.  A  man  ought  never  to  make  allusions 
to  his  wife,  even  in — love.  No  doubt  he’d  meant  nothing 
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disagreeable — probably  quite  the  contrary.  There  is  a 
whole  code  on  the  wisdom  of  forgetting.  Josephine  had 
mastered  a  few  of  the  contents  and  was,  of  course,  rather 
proud  of  her  learning. 

“Can  you  manage,  darling?”  He  was  humility  itself. 
He  went  softly  through  the  door  into  the  adjoining  dress¬ 
ing-room,  treading  as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been  asleep. 
His  eyes  were  misty  with  the  excess  of  his  feelings.  What 
had  he  done  to  deserve  his  Josephine? 

“Yap-yap!”  barked  Fortune,  waking  up  to  scratch 
himself  a  bed  more  according  to  his  ideas  of  comfort  on 
his  mistress’s  beautiful  satin  quilt. 

“Precious  angel !”  said  J osephine. 

Bonaparte,  listening  behind  the  door,  trembled,  and 
hated  unto  murder  the  snappy  little  mongrel.  Then,  in 
a  revulsion  of  feeling,  he  thought  of  his  wife,  comparing 
her  to  a  saint.  What  angelic  patience  she  had  displayed, 
listening  to  his  wild  fancies.  There  were  two  dark  lines 
under  her  lovely  eyes,  and  her  little  feet  had  felt  cold 
to  his  touch  .  .  .  remorse  overwhelmed  him.  He  flung 
off  his  coat  and  poured  out  a  basin  full  of  cold  water. 
With  his  hands  he  lapped  his  face.  Then  he  went  into  the 
bathroom  adjoining  (a  rare  luxury  in  those  days  and 
rarely  used  by  its  owner),  and  set  the  taps  running.  It 
had  a  poor  flow  of  water,  and  the  zinc  bath  was  as  narrow 
as  a  coffin.  We  advance  in  our  pretensions.  Napoleon 
was  almost  awestruck  by  such  grandeur. 

As  to  Josephine,  she  got  off  the  bed  and  slipped  her  feet 
into  her  slippers  and  went  across  to  the  sitting-room  to 
extinguish  the  lamp.  (She  was  always  afraid  of  a  fire.) 
She  held  a  tall  brass  candlestick  in  her  hand,  which  she 
put  down  on  the  rosewood  table  by  the  great  sofa — where 
Aunt  Fanny  had  sat  waiting  for  the  bridal  couple.  She 
picked  up  her  box  of  chocolates,  blew  out  the  lamp  and 
munching  contentedly  returned  to  her  room.  A  little  drop 
of  wax  from  the  lighted  taper  fell  on  her  fingers.  “Oh !” 
she  thought.  “Bonaparte  would  say  it  was  a  bad  omen. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  superstitious.”  (She  was  mistaken* 
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She  venerated  fortune-tellers  and  believed  all  that  they 
told  her.) 

She  stepped  out  of  her  dress,  drew  a  couple  of  tortoise¬ 
shell  combs  from  her  hair,  dabbed  a  piece  of  moistened 
cotton-wool  on  her  face  and  looked  at  her  hands.  “They 
are  not  at  all  dirty,”  she  observed,  as  she  shredded  her 
rings  on  a  silver  toilet-tray.  She  pulled  her  chemise  over 
her  head  and  exchanged  it  for  a  nightgown — a  very  flimsy 
affair.  “There!”  she  said,  jumping  into  bed.  “I’m  quite 
ready.”  She  drew  the  down  quilt  over  her  shivering 
shoulders.  “Bour-r-r,”  she  said.  “Clean  sheets  are  al¬ 
ways  so  dreadfully  cold.”  .  .  .  Then  she  fell  a-musing  on 
the  man  she  had  married ;  she  rather  liked  a  masterful  man 
as  long  as  he  allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way  .  .  .  She 
could  do  anything  she  pleased  with  Bonaparte  ...  A 
pleasant  warmth  circulated  in  her  body — she  closed  her 
eyes  and  began  speculating  on  her  chances  of  meeting 
Monsieur  Charles  at  the  next  public  ball;  it  was  fright¬ 
fully  interesting.  Monsieur  Charles  was  so  entirely  de¬ 
voted  .  .  . 

Presently  the  general  stole  into  the  room  and  stood 
a  long  while  looking  at  Josephine.  Apparently  she  had 
fallen  asleep.  One  little  hand  lay  stretched  on  the  counter¬ 
pane.  Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  very  evenly.  Her  ex¬ 
pression  was  serenity  itself.  There  isn’t  a  greater  miracle 
than  a  beautiful  woman  asleep. 

Fortune  opened  one  eye  and  showed  the  intruder  all 
his  yellow  teeth.  Bonaparte  returned  his  glance.  “Get 
out,  you  loathsome  beast,”  said  Napoleon  and  Fortune 
together.  Both  spoke  in  dumb  language,  for  fear  of  dis¬ 
turbing  their  beloved  mistress. 
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the  time?”  asked  Josephine  in  a  sleepy 


“Past  ten  o’clock,  citoyenne,”  returned  Clementine 
cheerfully.  “It  is  such  a  fine  morning - •”  / 

“I  haven’t  slept  a  wink  all  night,  and  I  feel  absolutely 
a  rag.” 

“I’ll  call  you  later,  ma’am.” 

“Don’t  go.  Clementine,  when  Duplon  calls  tell  him  to 
wait.” 

“It’s  no  good.  He’ll  only  grimace  as  a  monkey  and 
hurry  out  of  the  house.” 

“Oh!”  groaned  Josephine,  stretching  her  arms  over 
her  head.  “Then  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  get  up.  Pull  up 
the  blinds,  Clementine,  and  never  marry  a  man  with  a  past 
or  a  future — the  one  is  always  fearing  it’ll  return  and  the 
other  always  hoping  it’ll  arrive,  and  both  are  equally 
trying  to  live  with.  I’ll  take  a  bath  this  morning.” 

“Yes,  citoyenne.” 

“Make  it  warm.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“If  Citoyenne  Tallien  calls  I  am  not  at  home.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“She’ll  understand.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“So  fidgety  of  the  general  to  mind  her.” 

Clementine  reserved  her  opinion. 

“Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going  to?” 

“No.  The  general  said  he’d  be  back  for  breakfast  at 
twelve.” 

“He’s  the  soul  of  punctuality,”  said  Josephine.  “Give 
me  a  mirror  ...  I  knew  I’d  look  a  fright!  After  such 
a  night  Venus  herself  would  look  plain.” 
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“I’ll  bring  you  a  second  cup  of  chocolate.  There  is 
a  nice  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  won’t  take  a  minute - ” 

Josephine  returned  the  looking-glass  to  her  maid. 

“No,  thank  you,”  she  said,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow 
and  turning  her  pillow.  “I  must  think  of  my  figure.  I 
can’t  sacrifice  everything  to  please  Bonaparte.  He’d  kill 
me,  of  course,  if  he  wasn’t  going  away.  Honestly,  I  never 
met  a  more  tiring  man,  nor  a  greater  talker.  And  it’s  all 
nonsense  he  says.  When  I  yawn  he  looks  pained.  I  don’t 
like  hurting  people’s  feelings.” 

“You’ll  grow  accustomed  to  him,  citoyenne.” 

“Never!  He’s  not  my  style.  I  married  him  out  of 
kindness.  It  was  an  act  of  folly.” 

Clementine  put  down  madame’s  evening  dress,  which  she 
had  on  her  arm,  and  set  about  tidying  the  room. 

“Your  young  man  is  a  soldier,  isn’t  he?” 

“No,  citoyenne.  He’s  in  the  bakery  business.” 

“Much  more  sensible.  Never  could  understand  the  love 
of  killing  for  the  sake  of  killing.  Bonaparte  is  mad  on 
the  subject.  Every  man  who  dies  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  is  covered  with  glory — so  he  says.  It  is  wicked 
of  him.” 

Clementine  looked  up  (she  was  collecting  madame’s 
shoes).  “Perhaps  the  general  is  thinking  of  his  own 
death.  I  hope  the  saints  will  preserve  him  for  many  a 
year  to  come.  He  is  a  kind-hearted  gentleman,  ma’am. 
Only  this  morning - ”  Clementine  smiled. 

“Yes?  He  didn’t  try  to  kiss  you?” 

“Madam!  We’d  everything  ready,  cook  and  I.  Nice 
hot  coffee,  rolls,  boiled  eggs  and  slices  of  chicken  fine  as 
paper.  He  wouldn’t  look  at  them.  He  was  in  a  dreadful 
hurry.  He  caught  up  an  apple  and  ran  out  of  the  house 
without  his  overcoat.  I  ask  you,  what  can  a  gentleman 
do  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  six  in  the  morning?  Who  is 
up  at  that  time,  except  loafers  and  workers  ?  I  ran  down 
the  stairs,  and  opened  the  door  for  him.  ‘Goodbye,  Clem¬ 
entine,’  he  called.  ‘I’ll  be  back  at  twelve.’  As  it 
happened,  he  ran  straight  into  a  poor  kind  of  barrow 
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belonging  to  a  chestnut-seller;  a  creature  old  as  the  hills, 
hideous  as  sin,  covered  with  wrinkles — you  know,  madam. 
She  hailed  him  in  her  broad  patois.  ‘My  little  general, 5 
she  said,  ‘you’re  up  early  and  up  in  the  world.’  She 
blinked  at  the  sky.  (We’ll  have  rain  before  night — it  was 
red  as  a  Cardinal’s  robe.)  ‘Glory,  glory  to  you,’  she 
said.  ‘Happiness  and  a  fortune  to  make  a  cock  crow.’ 
And  he — he  opened  his  mouth  wide  as  an  O,  citoyenne — 
not  to  take  a  bite  at  his  miserable  breakfast,  but  the  better 
to  drink  in  her  silly  nonsense.  And,  would  you  believe 
it,  citoyenne,  he  leapt  over  the  barrow — she  was  pushing 
it  on  the  off-side — and  he  kissed  her  soundly  on  both  her 
cheeks.  And  he  couldn’t  have  looked  happier,  not  if  it 
had  been  madame  herself.” 

“So  like  Bonaparte!” 

“The  old  woman  gripped  him  with  both  her  homy  hands 
— they  were  exactly  like  the  roots  of  a  tree — brown  roots 
which  you  trip  over  in  a  forest — and  she  shook  him  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  as  a  gale.  No,  no,  not  in  anger,  of 
course — in  sheer  delight!  She  beamed  on  him,  and  he 
beamed  on  her.  It  looked  as  if  the  sun  had  come  down 
our  street.” 

“How  you  do  chatter,  Clementine!” 

She  bobbed.  “It  was  a  ridiculous  sight.” 

“Not  at  all.  It  was — sublime.” 

“Yes,  citoyenne.” 

Josephine  nodded  her  head  and  looked  seraphically  at 
the  lamp  over  her  head.  “I  can  just  see  that  old  walnut 
woman- — or  a  chestnut  woman  was  it? — shaking  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  he  shivering  with  joy.  And  I’ll  tell  you  the 
reason  why.” 

“Oh,  ma’am!” 

“He’s  eaten  up  with  superstition.  He’d  walk  to  Rome 
and  back  on  exhibition  stilts  if  he  thought  they  brought 
him  luck.” 

“That  may  be,  ma’am.  You’re  the  best  judge,  of  course. 
But  he  is  a  kind  gentleman,  all  the  same.” 

“Don’t  be  so  obstinate,  Clementine!”  Josephine  laughed 
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softly.  “I’d  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  he  is 
— that  is  rather  neatly  put,  eh?  Fact  is — only  I  don’t 
like  saying  it — I  am  dreadfully  nervous  about  meeting  his 
people.  He  doesn’t  say  much  about  them,  which  makes 
it  so  much  worse.  They  are  sure  to  be  impossible.  The 
general’s  French  is  not  perfect,  but  somehow  one  forgets 
his  accent.  But  fancy  a  whole  row  of  Bonapartes  all 
mouthing  at  me  at  the  same  time !  I  know  I’ll  break  down 
and  cry.  He’s  half  a  dozen  brothers  and  sisters,  I  believe, 
and  a  mother.  He  dotes  on  his  mother.  So  of  course  she 
manages  him.  No  man  loves  a  woman  who  doesn’t  keep 
him  in  order.  He’s  in  mortal  terror  of  his  Mama’s  opin¬ 
ion.  She — it  appears — doesn’t  approve  of  me.  What 
unparallelel  impertinence !” 

“Oh,  madam,  surely  you’re  mistaken?” 

“Citoyenne,”  corrected  Josephine.  “I’m  not!  Two 
days  ago  he  had  a  letter  from  her - ” 

“Yes?” 

“He  refused  to  show  it  to  me.  There !  When  you  can’t 
show  a  letter,  it’s  bound  to  contain  something  unpleasant 
about  yourself.” 

“She  hasn’t  seen  you,  citoyenne.” 

“It  won’t  make  a  bit  of  difference.  We  belong  to  two 
separate  worlds,  and  our  only  link  is  that  jumpy  son  of 
hers.  I’m  looking  forward  to  a  terrible  time — and  I  who 
hate  quarrelling!  Poor  dear  Alexandre  didn’t  have  a 
mother — I  mean  she  died  before  I  met  him.  A  pity  Provi¬ 
dence  doesn’t  arrange  so  in  every  case.  It  would  make 
matrimony  vastly  easier.” 

“You’ll  hold  your  own  anywhere,  citoyenne,”  said 
Clementine  stoutly. 

Josephine  stretched  her  limbs — very  gracefully.  “I 
believe  you  are  right.  Yet,  all  the  same,”  she  sighed,  “it 
is  a  big  task  to  live  up  to  the  general.  I  feel  a  rag  this 
morning.” 

“You  look  so  nice,  citoyenne,  with  a  beautiful  colour  in 
your  face.”  Clementine  sighed  in  her  turn,  for  no  reason 
at  all,  or  perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  the  baker’s  young 
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man?  (There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  in  sighing,  or  in 
laughter  for  the  matter  of  that.  Haven’t  you  observed  it 
yourself?) 

“The  energy  of  that  man!”  said  his  lady. 

“It’s  not  a  fault — far  from  it !  I  like  a  man  to  get  on. 
My  Francis - 

“Quelle  idee!”  said  Josephine  quite  sharply.  “How  can 
you  compare  the  two!  It’s  praiseworthy  to  try  and  get 
on  in  this  world — I’d  be  the  last  to  deny  it — but  when  it 
comes  to  fighting  your  way  to  the  front,  without  the  least 
consideration  for  anyone’s  feelings — I’m  sure  Fortune, 
poor  darling,  had  a  disturbed  night — it’s  pure  extrava¬ 
gance.  And  it  so  seldom  succeeds.” 

“But  when  it  does  succeed?”  suggested  the  crafty  Clem¬ 
entine,  stroking  her  serviceable  gingham  apron.  She 
wasn’t  “dressed”  so  early  in  the  morning. 

“You  all  believe  in  the  general.  He  ought  to  feel  him¬ 
self  highly  flattered.  Run  along  and  get  my  bath  in  order, 
there’s  a  good  girl.  I  don’t  care  a  scrap  about  the  future. 
Give  me  the  present.  After  all,  we  only  live  as  long  as  we 
live.”  She  shut  her  eyes  and  cuddled  under  the  bedclothes. 

“Try  and  rest,  ma’am,”  said  Clementine  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  “I’ll  manage  the  hairdresser.  You’d  think  he  was 
King  of  Spain  for  the  airs  he  gives  himself,  ce  Dnplon  la! 
He’s  ready  to  curl  his  irons  round  anyone’s  throat  when 
he  is  in  a  rage.” 

“He’s  a  treasure,”  murmured  Josephine  from  under  the 
bedclothes.  “Clementine,  I’ll  wear  my  green  velvet.” 

“Is  the  citoyenne  going  out  after  dejeuner?” 

“How  can  I  tell?  It  depends  on  what  the  general  is 
doing.”  And  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 

Clementine  produced  a  note  from  her  pocket  and  laid 
it  down  on  the  pincushion.  It  was  a  highly-scented  mis¬ 
sive,  enclosed  in  a  pink  envelope,  and  addressed  to  the 
Citoyenne  Josephine  Beauharnais  in  a  pointed  neat  hand 
— very  legible.  (Clementine  knew  the  general’s  terrible 
handwriting. )  “Pauvre  madame,”  she  thought ;  “this  will 
give  her  pleasure,  and  prevent  her  thinking  of  her  trials.” 
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She  closed  the  door  softly  behind  her,  and  set  to,  with 
wonderful  energy,  in  finishing  her  household  duties.  She’d 
been  up  before  six.  Even  then  she  had  none  too  much 
time  on  her  hands.  She  kept  the  house  spick-and-span  as 
a  new  pin.  You  would  not  find  a,  grain  of  dust  anywhere. 
And  as  to  the  china,  the  glass,  the  silver  (there  wasn’t 
much  of  it),  the  pewter— platters  and  tankards  for  daily 
use — the  heavy  brass  candlesticks,  the  warming-pan — such 
a  huge  utensil — the  copper  kettle  and  coffee-pot  (for  the 
dining-room) — even  the  ridiculous  stone- ware  dogs,  with 
gilt  chains  plastered  on  their  bodies  and  bead  eyes — shone 
from  sheer  elbow  grease.  One  might  imagine  Clementine 
slept  polishing,  so  deeply  was  this  virtue  ingrained  in  her 
nature.  We  must  congratulate  the  baker’s  young  man 
from  the  depths  of  our  hearts.  (Clementines  are  very 
scarce  in  these  days.)  And  she  wasn’t  a  drudge  or  a 
screw,  or  a  woman  who  “knew  her  own  value”  (which 
always  makes  ’em  sour  as  vinegar),  but  a  happy-minded 
girl,  a  pretty  girl — a  girl  with  a  sense  of  humour  and  a 
girl  who — on  occasions — could  give  you  a  rattling  good 
piece  of  her  mind.  She  was  firm  as  a  rock  if  you  wanted 
to  undermine  her  opinions.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death 
— and  long  after  (Clementines  don’t  die  young,  except  by 
accident — they  are  made  of  affection  and  generous  health) 
— she  was  the  general’s  warmest  partisan.  “He  was  a 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  for  all  you  may  say,”  she’d  de¬ 
clare  to  the  ever-recurring  small  editions  of  herself — that 
is  to  say,  as  she  looked  sixty  years  ago.  She  had  a  big 
family.  And  all  the  family  had  big  families  and  grand¬ 
children — make  your  own  calculations  .  .  . 

She  is  not  here  now  to  hear  us,  so  we  don’t  mind,  with 
due  deference,  questioning  the  quality  of  his  “kindness.” 
Never  was  a  term  so  misplaced.  He  wasn’t  even  “kind” 
to  himself.  He  might  have  made  himself  a  far  more  com¬ 
fortable  bed  to  lie  on,  if  he  hadn’t  been  cruelly  selfish  and 
stonily  cold.  What’s  ambition  but  a  stone  round  a  man’s 
neck,  once  it  leads  him  to  excesses?  And  what’s  success 
but  a  terrible  failure  if  it  ends  badly?  He  had  to  thank 
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himself  for  Waterloo.  Poor  great  brain!  It  is  positive 
anguish  to  think  of  a  clever  man  behaving  as  a  fool.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  blasts  of  fortune  had  gone  to  his  head — they  did 
thunder  in  his  honour  “pretty  considerable.”  He  had  his 
time,  if  anyone  ever  had  it!  And  he  set  to,  deliberately, 
to  pick  his  fair  fortune  to  pieces.  He  wanted  to  improve 
the  Almighty’s  plan.  His  ideas  became  grotesque — no, 
merely  tragic.  He  deserved  his  Waterloo. 

Josephine  was  sitting  in  front  of  her  charming  dressing- 
table,  trying  not  to  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror — an  al¬ 
most  impossible  task  for  a  pretty  woman — and  the  famous 
M.  Duplon — then  a  young  man,  as  it  were  just  emerging 
from  his  coil — -was  holding  a  hot  iron  lovingly  against  her 
left  ear.  He  was  sunk  in  his  thoughts — in  his  mind’s  eye 
he  was  creating  a  new  effect.  He  had  had  enough  of  sim¬ 
plicity.  Not  for  him  to-day  two  tortoise-shell  pins  and 
a  “touch”  (whatever  that  means).  He  was  building  up  a 
whole  pyramid  of  curls,  wind-blown  curls,  sun-kissed  curls, 
curls  with  the  sheen  of  dew  upon  them  .  .  .  From  out  of 
his  capacious  pocket — he  wore  a  white  linen  coat,  with  a 
fly-away  bow  at  his  lean  throat — M.  Duplon  was  of  such 
exceptional  thinness,  and  of  such  extraordinary  celerity 
in  his  movements  that  we  fancy  his  veins  must  have  been 
filled  with  quicksilver — out  of  his  great  pocket,  bristling 
with  hairpins,  combs,  brushes,  pomatums,  he  drew  out  a 
small  flacon  of  brilliantine  superfine  and  dropped  one  drop 
on  the  curl  he  loved.  He  always  loved  his  latest  effort. 

“ C’est  parfait /”  he  murmured. 

“Yes,”  said  Josephine,  without  enthusiasm,  trying  to 
get  behind  curling-pins  and  a  scratched  back  head — you 
know  how  unpromising  is  the  first  stage  of  having  your 
hair  “done.”  Besides,  she  hadn’t  only  one  interest  in  life. 
Look — the  little  pink  envelope  is  opened  and  the  scented 
missive  is  lying  in  her  hand ;  she’s  reading  it  for  the  fourth 
time  (at  least)  and  laughing  just  as  much  as  at  the  first 
reading.  What  a  conquest! 
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“Citoyenne,  Vicountesse  Beauharnais. 

“Madam : 

“Forgive  my  temerity.  It  is  an  eternity  since  we  met. 
I  have  secured  box  seven  at  Lamertine’s  for  to-night,  and 
will  be  looking  out  for  you  any  time  after  ten.  I  place 
my  heart  at  your  feet. 

“Utterly  yours, 

“Charles.” 

“Might  I  implore  madame  to  keep  her  head  still?” 

“I  am  sorry,  Monsieur  Duplon.” 

He  gave  her  face  a  glance  in  the  mirror.  And  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Madame  is  happy,  and  it  is 
perfectly  to  be.  understood,”  he  said.  He  waved  his  tongs 
and  held  them  to  his  mouth.  -“Marriage  is  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  bliss,”  he  continued.  “I  understand  it  and  I  evade 
it.  Life  is  not  worth  living  without  an  ideal.  The  future 

_ >9 

She  clapped  her  hands.  “Don’t  speak  of  the  future! 
I’m  dead-sick  of  the  subject.” 

“Madame  misunderstands  me.  Tenez!  that  wave  is 
delicious — it  reminds  me  of  a  spring  morning,  at  Fiesole. 
My  maternal  grandmother  lives  there,  citoyenne.  During 
the  distressing  years  we  have  just  gone  through  I  accepted 
her  hospitality.  Art  has  no  place  in  a  revolution.  Child 
as  I  was,  I  realised  my  destiny  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  madame, 
did  I  peradventure  burn  you?”  (He  liked  broad  periods 
— his  hairdressing  was  natural  but  his  language  was  arti¬ 
ficial.) 

“Don’t  speak  of  destiny!” 

“No  need,  citoyenne.  Destiny  arrives  in  silence.”  And 
he  made  enormous  goggle  eyes  at  himself  in  the  mirror, 
as  if  he  and  Destiny  shared  a  fearful  secret. 

But  Josephine’s  eyes  were  on  her  letter.  It  pleased  her 
very  much.  Alas,  alas !  destiny  nipped  her  hard.  She 
knew  she  couldn’t  meet  M.  Charles  to-night  without  of¬ 
fending  M.  Bonaparte.  What  was  the  good  of  dragging 
him  with  her,  looking  as  a  death’s  head  at  a  feast?  Bona- 
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parte  never  enjoyed  a  ball — public  or  private.  He  hadn’t 
the  heart  to  enjoy  real  pleasures  (she  thought),  rational, 
proper  amusements.  He  preferred  tin  soldiers  and  maps 
(she’d  seen  him  poring  over  both)  to  Gerard’s  most  en¬ 
chanting  waltz  .  .  .  what  can  you  do  with  a  man  of  such 
perverted  tastes? — except  to  marry  him  and — drop  him. 
He  refused  to  be  dropped.  It  came  to  that,  for  the  next 
two  days  she  must  be  prepared  to  endure  Bonaparte  and 
Bonaparte  again  and  encore  Bonaparte  .  .  . 

“  Voila ,  madame!”  said  Duplon  in  a  small  voice. 

“It’s  lovely,”  said  Josephine,  looking  at  the  finished 
head,  “but  oh!  so  wasted!” 


CHAPTER  IV 


T7f7E  intended  to  write  a  tragedy  and  we’ve  stumbled 
*  *  on  a  comedy.  Such  is  life.  The  best  intentions 
gang  awry. 

For  it  is  a  tragedy,  this  wasting  of  precious  material — 
Napoleon  lavishing  his  best  moments  on  a  woman  who 
didn’t  want  them.  He  hadn’t  so  many  best  moments  to 
give  away,  and  his  (in  particular)  all  came  together.  We 
can’t  spread  out  our  noblest  sentiments  over  the  converg¬ 
ing  years,  as  a  thin  layer  of  jam  on  a  thick  slice  of  bread. 
They’ll  happen  as  they  happen.  Very  often  we’ll  swallow 
them  down  without  giving  a  thought  to  their  quality  until 
— afterwards.  Like  the  joys  of  youth,  once  a  woman  real¬ 
ises  them  you  may  be  sure  she  is  “getting  on.”  Our  best 
moments  are  unconscious — or  at  best  a  sub-conscious  state 
of  beatitude.  Happiness  is  so  seldom  definite. 

Some  unreasoning  force  has  introduced  us  into  Jose¬ 
phine’s  dressing-room  instead  of  following  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  occupations  of  her  husband.  We  assure  you  as  we 
stood  behind  Clementine  we,  like  that  perfect  servant, 
were  highly  amused  at  the  old  apple-woman’s — no, 
chestnut-woman’s  riotous  greeting  of  Napoleon.  We’d 
like  to  know  if  she’d  pulled  up  her  barrow  outside  No.  6 
rue  de  Chantereine  at  five  in  the  morning,  meaning  to 
catch  him  early — or  if  chance  had  pushed  her  along  to 
the  precise  paving-stone  on  which  we  found  her  when 
Clementine  opened  the  door  for  the  general?  It’s  more 
thrilling  to  suppose  that  Chance  had  everything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Who  likes  the  idea  of  destiny  cut  and  chopped 
after  an  old  street-hawker’s  idea  of  “luck”?  After  all, 
we  have  one  little  advance  on  the  priceless  Clementine. 
We  know  the  chestnut-seller  was  an  old  acquaintance  of 
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the  general’s.  She  belonged  to  his  early  days.  God !  and 
he  is  only  twenty-six  now!  And  yet  his  past  belongs  to 
another  epoch.  He  can  scarce  remember  (and  never  wants 
to)  the  half-starved,  pallid  youth  who  came  to  Paris  to 
seek  his  fortune  and  who  very  nearly  got  locked  up  for 
his  trouble.  He’d  joined  the  army,  you  see.  And  army 
regulations  are  very  strict,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
leave.  If  you  stretch  the  point  ever  so  finely  you  are 
“scratched.”  Some  utterly  uninteresting  individual  put 
his  pen  through  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  commission — and 
there  he  was  left  to  hug  his  loneliness  on  the  crowded 
streets  of  Paris — as  far  away  from  fortune  as  a  charcoal- 
burner’s  baby.  He  sold  his  poor  little  possessions  at  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  pawnbroker’s  (for  the  life  of  us  we  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  his  name) ,  he  who  figured  largely  at  Tallien’s  intimate 
receptions  at  The  Cow.  He  lived  through  the  night  know¬ 
ing  that  the  morning  would  arrive.  Such  knowledge  is 
precious.  For  no  reason  at  all  we’re  shivering.  It  seems 
such  a  ghost  of  a  chance  that  that  boy  should  realise  all 
his  ambitions!  Gently — gently.  No  man  ever  realises 
all  his  ambitions  (unless  he  ends  in  a  madhouse).  Ambi¬ 
tion  has  more  fronds  than  a  fern,  it  grows  and  grows,  and 
we — supposing  the  dead  can  see — watch  our  little  plant 
putting  out  fresh  shoots  for  the  benefit  of  others.  That’s 
why  life’s  chain  never  breaks.  We  do  our  bit  and  others 
follow  after — following  in  our  steps.  As  the  world  re¬ 
volves  everything  becomes  easier.  May  angels  bless  the 
pioneers !  Here  again  we’re  drifting  away  from  Napoleon. 
We  doubt  if  he  ever  considered  posterity — except  as  a 
sympathetic  audience  to  his  own  show  piece.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  its  showiness.  Who  ever  had  the  chance  of 
achieving  such  an  advertisement  in  one  small  life? 

Here  is  an  incident  of  chance — we  may  have  heard  it, 
but  more  probably  we’ve  fancied  it. 

An  old  gentleman  was  invited  to  a  children’s  afternoon 
party,  and  as  he  was  fond  of  children  he  accepted  readily 
and  started  off  on  the  particular  day,  his  thoughts  full  of 
crackers,  plush  animals  and  musical  toys — he’d  help  to 
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give  the  youngsters  a  good  time.  Light-hearted  as  a 
boy,  he  ran  up  the  terraced  steps  and  found  his  way  to 
the  drawing-room.  Through  a  half-opened  door  he 
caught  the  gleam  of  candles  and  the  scent  of  flowers.  He 
went  in.  In  one  corner  of  the  big  room  stood  a  coffin 
draped  in  black  velvet,  and  surrounded  by  lighted  tapers 
and  funeral  wreaths.  The  only  occupant  of  the  room  was 
a  gentle-faced  nun.  He  stared  vaguely  around  him,  his 

arms  full  of  toys.  “Pardon  me,  madame - ”  (The  good 

man  was  genuinely  shocked.)  She  smiled.  “Monsieur  has 
made  a  mistake — the  party  is  next  door.”  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  band  struck  up,  and  they  both  heard,  through  the 
thin  partition  wall,  the  strains  of  a  lively  dance  and  the 
patter  of  lively  feet.  He  fell  to  a  laboured  apology.  “She 
loved  children,”  she  said.  “Why  should  her  passing  spoil 

their  enjoyment?”  “A  Mother’s  feelings - ”  he  began 

pompously.  The  young  nun  smiled  again.  “She  never 
had  any  children,”  she  said.  “Monsieur,  the  women  who 
love  children  best  are  often  childless.”  And  he  bowed  and 
left  her  and  the  house  of  Death,  and  he  entered  the  house 
of  Life.  We  wonder  if  he  enjoyed  his  party,  or  if  his 
thoughts  wandered  next  door  ...  or  beyond? 

General  Bonaparte  did  a  good  piece  of  work  that  morn¬ 
ing.  He  interviewed  B arras  for  one  thing,  and  got  what 
he  wanted.  Then  he  continued  to  the  Army  Service  Corps 
department — a  place  of  indescribable  confusion — where  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  something  like  order.  Anyhow,  he 
forced  certain  concessions  and  without  much  ado  in  the 
matter,  either.  “Do  you  expect  me  to  lead  a  starving  army 
to  victory?”  he  asked — no  bellowing,  it  was  not  his  style, 
but  in  cold,  sarcastic  tones.  No,  they  did  not  expect  it. 
Practically  they  expected  nothing.  It  was  a  wild-goose 
venture,  this  Italian  campaign,  and  the  enemy  were  armed 
to  the  teeth.  “With  sausages,”  said  Napoleon.  So  they 
gave  him  a  free  hand  and  they  put  to  his  credit  bags  of 
gold  (on  paper)  which  he  could  convert  into  “the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  army.” 

Quick  as  lightning  he  flung  his  statement  on  the  high 
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table.  It  tabulated  forty-two  necessities.  “It’s  a  camp 
from  Paradise,”  said  the  wit  of  the  Board — a  red-cheeked 
individual  with  a  shaking  belly.  66 We’ve  got  to  clothe 
them  from  top  to  toe.  (He  scanned  the  sheet.)  The  ton¬ 
nage  of  meat  is  fabulous - ”  Bonaparte  gave  him  a 

glance.  And  we  believe  his  belly  ceased  to  shake,  and  we 
know,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  hadn’t  an  answer  ready. 

That  was  only  one  incident  in  that  crowded  morning 
(while  Josephine  was  sleeping,  getting  up,  having  her  hair 
done,  dressing  leisurely,  and  sucking  in  M.  Charles’  ex¬ 
quisite  letter) .  As  we  follow  him  from»  office  to  office  we 
never  cease  to  admire  his  methods.  Why,  you’d  think  it 
was  child’s  play  organising  a  demoralised  army,  backed 
by  the  whole-hearted  contempt  of  his  superiors.  (Civilians 
are  full  of  beans  on  military  affairs.)  They  knew  better — 
always  a  chilling  statement.  It  was  a  wild-goose  chase — 
what  is  a  wild-goose  chase?  Napoleon  did  not  trouble  to 
find  out.  He  ran  up  and  down  those  interminable  minis¬ 
terial  stairs,  swift  as  Mercury,  full  of  vigour  and  decision. 
At  the  back  of  his  mind  he  remembered  Josephine,  and  the 
memory  once  or  twice  brought  him  into  a  strong  perspira¬ 
tion.  Clearly  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Ah,  those 
precious,  precious  moments,  the  best  in  Napoleon’s 
life. 

At  the  Tuileriesi  he  came  across  Tallien,  looking  like  a 
rookie  in  plain  clothes — that  is  to  say,  vulgarity  itself. 
What’s  the  vulgarest  flower  which  blooms  in  March? 
There  isn’t  such  a  thing.  He  had  something  vivid  and 
large  in  his  buttonhole,  and  his  clothes  were  striped  and 
hurt  the  eyes  of  sensibility.  (Napoleon  never  actually  saw 
the  flower,  the  clothes,  or  the  man.)  And  he  pranced  for¬ 
ward — as  a  large  horse — his  great  mouth  wreathed  in  silly 
smiles,  and  bowed  so  profoundly  before  the  general  that 
even  the  office  boy  saw  the  irony  of  it.  “My  felicitations,” 
he  began  as  oilily  as  a  full  can.  “I  haven’t  the  time  to 
receive  them,  citoyen.  See  that  this  is  done.”  And  Bona¬ 
parte  stalked  out  of  the  room  (miserable  little  upstart!), 
leaving  Tallien  transfixed  before  an  order  sheet  signed 
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not  only  by  the  General  in  supreme  command  (ha!!)  but 
by  Barras,  Camberfais  Sieryes,  and  a  man  called  Talley¬ 
rand. 

So  T  allien,  mouthing — a  sure  sign  of  temper — clapped 
up  his  department  and  sent  the  office  boy  flying  with  a 
special  message  to  Headquarters,  and  an  ugly  kick  in  his 
rear,  smarting  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  all  kinds  of  unvoiced 
bad  words  in  his  young  heart.  No  one  likes  to  be  kicked 
unfairly. 

At  five  minutes  to  twelve  on  the  10th  of  March,  1796, 
you  might  have  Seen  a  young  officer  sauntering  up  the 
rue  de  Chantereine  in  the  most  leisurely  manner.  His 
cocked  hat  was  pressed  low  on  his  brow — he  was  evi¬ 
dently  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  unpaved  street — his 
gait  was  somewhat  slovenly  and  his  boots  were  dirty. 
You’d  think  if  he  possessed  nothing  else,  he  had  a  power 
of  time  on  his  hands.  And  if  you  were  a  brisk  man  your¬ 
self  you’d  honour  him  with  your  passing  contempt. 

At  twelve  sharp  he  rang  the  bell  at  Number  six.  And 
can  you  believe  it? — in  spite  of  his  leisurely  progress  he 
was  utterly  out  of  breath.  He  actually  gasped  when  the 
maid  opened  the  door.  And  he  slid  past  her  and  banged 
upstairs  and  into  the  drawing-room  as  a  fury.  Of  course 
it  was  empty.  She  was  always  giving  him  these  cheerful 
surprises.  Later  on  they  never  surprised  him — you  are 
not  surprised  if  you  don’t  miss  anything  or  don’t  find  any¬ 
thing.  He  had  learned  what  to  expect  and  the  subject 
didn’t  interest  him.  How  can  it  be  true?  There’s  a  cer¬ 
tain  restraint  even  in  fiction.  Fiction!  What  in  the 
world  have  we  got  to  do  with  fiction?  This  isn’t  a  romance 
of  love  but  a  true  history  of  love — And  the  difference? 
Oh,  the  difference  is  vast. 

Yet  he  had  his  hour,  his  poor,  deluded,  sun-fashioned 
hour.  He  found  her  (at  last)  heavenly,  bewitching,  stim¬ 
ulating — a  glory  of  a  woman,  a  miracle  of  sympathy. 
“That’s  very  nice.”  Can  you  imagine  a  more  expressive 
sentence,  a  sentence  more  tingling  with  love  and  life  and 
rapture  and  promise — a  sentence  to  brace  happiness  in 
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bonds  of  gold?  She  didn’t  promise  him  riches  (a  small 
kiss — she  was  thinking  of  M.  Charles) — she  gave  him 
riches,  untold  riches,  a  miracle  of  wealth.  He  was  the 
richest  man  alive  on  that  altogether  glorious  morning  of 
the  10th  of  March,  1796.  The  cook  gave  him  liver  and 
eel  pie  garnished  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  jelly.  He 
found  it  excellent.  Clementine  poured  him  out  a  glass  of 
claret — he  found  it  excellent — without  knowing  what  he 
tasted.  How  could  he?  Wasn’t  she  sitting  opposite  him? 
— the  eternal  she — “The  Woman  Thou  gavest  me.”  It 
is  a1!  rather  a  puzzle  except  to  the  man  who  has  drunk  at 
the  fount  of  love.  And  he’ll  understand  the  height  of  our 
folly — or,  to  be  exact,  Napoleon’s. 

Which  would  you  rather  have? — one  small  kiss  from 
the  woman  you  desire,  or  a  passionate  embrace  from  the 
woman  whom  you  are  indifferent  to?  We  rather  fancy — 
under  the  circumstances — the  passionate  female  wouldn’t 
receive  a  single  vote.  “Love’s  a  quare  bewilderment,”  as 
said  the  Irish  yokel,  rubbing  the  cheek  where  his  jealous 
colleen  had  just  administered  a  severe  slap  .  .  • 

Our  pair  of  married  lovers — we’ll  give  her  brevet  rank 
— anyhow  she  did  act  her  part  pretty  fairly,  and,  to  his 
ideas,  in  a  masterly  manner — after  they  had  partaken  of 
cheese  and  coffee  returned  to  the  drawing-room  and  sat 
down  opposite  each  other  on  each  side  of  the  hearth, 
swept  and  garnished — with  a  long,  long,  “delicious” — as 
Josephine  said — afternoon  before  them.  He  had  managed 
his  work — so  he  said — that  from  now  until  the  cock 
crowed  next  morning  he  was  hers  utterly.  He  even  ital¬ 
icised  the  last  word.  And  she  answered  “Delicious!”  and 
looked  rather — except  to  love’s  eyes — as  if  delicacies 
didn’t  agree  with  her.  What  ever*  were  they  going  to  do  ? 
She  didn’t  spring  it  on  him — she  wasn’t  such  a  fool,  after 
all — but  gently,  as  if  she  was  wholly  outside  the  question, 
as  if  she  really  and  truly  took  very  little  interest  in  the 
subject — she  suggested  after  dinner  paying  a  flying  visit 
— quite  incognito — in  masks  and  dominoes — to  the  noted 
dancing  establishment  of  Lamertine’s.  He’d  heard  of  it? 
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Of  course  he  had  heard  of  it — the  rowdiest,  vulgarest  place 
in  Paris,  and  not  fit  for  a  decent  woman  to  enter.  Evi¬ 
dently  no  place  for  his  virtuous,  faultless  angel  Josephine. 
“Try  a  better  one,”  he  said,  taking  it  as  a  joke.  Seeing 
how  matters  stood,  and  knowing  that  les  bals  Lamertine 
opened  their  public  doors  to  all  comers  every  Friday  night 
as  long  as  ever  the  fat  proprietor  made  his  profits  (he  was 
shovelling  in  money),  Josephine  also  obligingly  took  the 
idea  from  a  funny  point  of  view.  “Of  course  I  was  joking, 
darling.  We  are  going  to  have  a  real  lovely  evening  all 
to  our  little  selves.”  Involuntarily  she  looked  at  the  clock. 
Ah,  Dieu!  it  was  not  yet  two  o’clock.  It  really  did  look 
rather  appalling.  As  to  M.  Charles5  feelings — peeping 
through  the  red  silk  curtains  of  his  private  box — she’d 
rather  not  imagine  them.  Josephine  never  cared  to  face 
life’s  sorrows.  She  always,  as  it  were,  preferred  to  look 
the  other  way. 

So  they  continued  talking— in  fact,  she  rather  left  it 
to  him,  looking  sweet  and  pensive  in  her  pretty  green  vel¬ 
vet  gown,  most  beautifully  coiffed,  sitting  upright  in  her 
pink  velvet  chair.  She  still  hoped  something  might  turn 
up.  Some  one  might  call,  for  instance,  on  the  general 
might  be  summoned  away  on  important  business — really, 
a  most  natural  turn  of  affairs.  A  man  isn’t  on  the  eve 
of  a  campaign  without  having  things  to  do  ...  he  had 
told  her  that  practically  he  himself  had  to  see  to  all  details, 
he’d  even  hinted  that  his  inferiors  and  his  superiors  were  a 
set  of  ignoramuses,  every  blessed  fool  of  ’em!  In  fact, 
only  three  nights  ago  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  a  pitch 
of  unholy  rage  on  the  subject  (after  having  read  a  com¬ 
munication),  and  he’d  then  and  there  dashed  out  of  the 
house  as  if  Paris  was  on  fire  and  as  if  he  was  the  only 
available  man  who  could  put  it  out. 

However,  nothing  happened  to-day.  He  was  strangely 
quiet.  He  seemed  to  be  content  to  sit  and  look  at  her. 

“Are  you  tired,  darling?” 

“I  didn’t  sleep  very  well  last  night.”  She  closed  her 
eyes,  and  her  mouth  drooped. 
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She  could  feel  his  admiration,  like  a  current  of  warm 
air  on  a  particularly  cold  day.  Josephine  was  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  adulation;  “it  was  rather  nice.” 

But,  all  the  same,  she  felt  cross  with  him,  though  she 
looked  as,  serenely  calm  as  a  contented  woman.  The  worst 
offence  ybu  could  commit  against  Josephine  was  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  her  pleasures. 

Don’t  for  a  moment  suppose  she  honoured  M.  Charles 
with  her  guilty  love,  or  even  with  her  interest.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  fill  her  thoughts  with  just  that  quantum  of 
curiosity  which  gives  zest  to  life  without  adding  to  its 
worries.  If  she  had  heard  the  possible  intelligence  that 
he — peeping  between  the  red  silk  curtains — had  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  balance  and  tumble  out  of  box  seven 
and  break  his  neck,  she  would  have  survived  the  shock. 
She  would  most  likely  have  cried  a  little,  but  been  on  the 
whole  decidedly  flattered  by  such  an  overpowering  mark 
of  attention.  How  he  must  have  missed  her !  In  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  discover  her  he’d  sacrificed  his  promising  young 
life.  She  would  have  built  up  round  the  mournful  subject 
a  whole  little  romance  and  laid  it  tenderly  on  the  shelf 
where  she  kept  all  her  “little  affairs”  (a  very  favourite 
cupboard  in  a  certain  class  of  woman’s  mind),  and  she 
would  have  remembered  him  when  the  occasion  demanded 
an  illustration.  She  was  rather  fond  of  illustrations. 

As  it  happened,  nothing  happened — at  least  this  time — 
to  the  interesting  young  gentleman.  Later,  somebody 
kicked  him  and  behaved  “outrageously”  and  he — skipped ; 
at  any  rate  out  of  Madame  Josephine’s  story.  We’re 
afraid  the  gallant  stranger  didn’t  behave  with  becoming 
dignity  on  that  occasion,  which  pleased  the  other  man. 
He  was  delighted  that  he  had  kicked  a  cur  and  not  a  rival. 
It  made  her  offence  less  galling.  At  the  time  of  M. 
Charles’  eclipse  he  loved  her  with  a  kind  of  mournful 
passion  which  is  the  last  stage  of  love  triumphant.  He 
still  yearned  over  her.  She  might  still  have  had  him — but 
could  she  have  kept  him?  Kept  him  from  the  fulfilment 
of  the  end  and  the  laws  of  progenity?  That  he — having 
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reached  the  summit  of  human  ambition  (and  turned  the 
corner)  wanted  a  son,  and  not  only  a  son  but  an  heir,  was 
so  natural.  In  the  stress  of  the  gold-fields  no  man  con¬ 
siders  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  his  accumulation  of  nug¬ 
gets.  It  is  when  his  pile  is  made  that  he  sits  down  and 
begins  to  think. 

Looking  at  her  now,  none  of  these  reasonable  or  trea¬ 
sonable  thoughts  troubled  him.  The  precious !  At  that 
precise  moment  he  wouldn’t  have  exchanged  her  for  a 
family  of  fifteen  stalwart  lads,  fit  monarchs  of  the  world 
.  .  .  Here  was  his  world,  and  a  very  splendid  world, 
more  splendid  than  his  wildest  imagination  had  ever  pic¬ 
tured  it. 

The  afternoon  sunshine  stole  into  the  room  and 
searched  his  face*  It  also  fell  on  a  bowl  of  jonquils  and 
yellow  marguerites  standing  at  Josephine’s  elbow;  and  it 
glistened  on  a  fluffy  ball  of  white  wool — quite  a  large  ball 
— stuck  through  with  two  steel  knitting-needles;  Jose¬ 
phine’s  knitting.  She  was  always  going  to  commence  a 
really  elaborate  piece  of  work,  but  somehow  she  never  had 
a  moment  to  spare — she’d  find  time  presently.  Napoleon 
took  a  great  interest  in  her  industry. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  met  his  glance.  What  trans¬ 
parent  devotion! 

“Take  care!”  she  said.  “I  can  read  your  secrets.” 

“Tell  me?”  His  burning  eyes  never  left  her  face. 

“One  day  you’ll  be  cruel  to  Josephine.  You’ll  turn  her 
out  of  doors — ‘Go,  madam,’  you’ll  say - ” 

He  put  out  his  arm  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow,  and  shiv¬ 
ered  as  if  she  had  struck  him. 

“Silly  boy !  I  was  only  making  fun.” 

“You  must  not  say  such  things  even  in  fun.” 

She  laughed  and  pulled  a  marguerite  from  the  bowl  be¬ 
side  her.  “Anyhow,  I  want  to  know  (she  screwed  her 
little  mouth  into  a  comical  shape)  how  I  stand  ...  II 
m'aime  .  .  .  un  peu  .  .  .  pas  du  tout  (dropping  the 
petals  slowly  into  her  lap)  ...  No  cheating,  sir!  This 
is  a  very  serious  business  ...  ala  folie!” 
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She  held  the  last  petal  to  her  lips,  then  passed  it  on  to 
him.  “You  were  lucky  this  time.  If  it  had  been  “ pas  du 
tout ”  I  would  immediately  have  left  you  to  your  own  de¬ 
vices  and  rushed  out  of  the  house,  feeling,  oh !  so  sorry  for 
myself.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“Keep  it  in  memory  of  your  faithful  Josephine.” 

She  played  on  his  senses  to  such  a  degree  that  in  his 
bewilderment  he  put  the  petal  in  his  mouth  and  swal¬ 
lowed  it. 

She  clapped  her  hands,  her  lithe  body  swaying  to  and 
fro.  “What  an  ogre.  He’s  devoured  poor  Josephine!” 

She  noticed  that  his  knees  shook  and  that  his  face  had 
gone  white  as  chalk. 

“That  means - ”  She  bent  forward  and  touched  him. 

“Yes?” 

“That  you  will  always  love  little  Josephine.  And  that 
you’ll  write  to  her  very,  very  often — quite  beautiful  letters 
— n’est-ce  pas?” 

“I’ll  write  to  you  every  day.”  (The  glory  of  it — the 
unspeakable  glory  of  it!) 

“And  I’ll  read  them  in  bed  every  night,  the  last  thing 
before  going  to  sleep.” 

“Yes.” 

“What  else?” 

“You’ll  answer  them?” 

“In  my  dreams — such  heavenly  answers.  The  good 
angels  will  write  them  down  for  me,  and  then  in  your 
prayers  you’ll  thank  them,  and  I  will  be  saved  all  the 
trouble.” 

“Trouble !”  he  said,  looking  at  her  a  little  doubtfully. 

“I  call  it  a  beautiful  plan  .  . 

“You  don’t  know  what  you  are  letting  yourself  in  for — 
drudgery,  sheer  drudgery.  I  would  not  write,  not  even 
to  an  angel’s  dictation,”  he  cried. 

“Why?” 

“Beneath  my  dignity  and  beyond  my  patience.” 

“You’re  bumptious.  I  always  said  you  were.  Even 
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before  I  knew  you.  I  remember  seeing  you  at  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  one  night,  and  you  carried  your  chin  in  the  air 
and  looked  so  proud - ” 

“And  haven’t  I  the  right  to  be  the  proudest  man  on 
earth?  Who  has  given  me  the  right?” 

He  hugged  the  back  of  his  chair,  twisting  it  round  and 
bringing  it  forward,  sitting  there  straddle-kneed,  his  arms 
akimbo,  his  eyes  alight. 

She  chose  to  misunderstand  him. 

“I  don’t  think  so  much  of  Toulon,”  she  said  with  de¬ 
lightful  authority.  “Nor  even  of  that  fracas  in  the  rue 
St.  Honore.  You  merely  did  your  duty.” 

“And  I’ll  do  it  again.” 

“That  is  nothing  wonderful.” 

“Do  you  think  anything  else  would  make  me  leave  you?” 

“Ambition.”  She  nodded  her  head  and  looked  wise. 

“Only  for  your  sake,  Josephine.” 

“That’s  all  the  same  thing.  I  don’t  care  how  you  do 
it  or  when  you  do  it,  as  long  as  you  win.” 

“I’ll  remember.” 

“Promise  me  heaps  of  victories.” 

“One  for  every  kiss  you  have  given  me.” 

“Please  don’t  break  my  pretty  chair.”  (He  was  jerk¬ 
ing  it  backwards  and  forwards.)  “That’s  impossible.” 

“You  haven’t  given  me  so  many.” 

“I  call  that  the  height  of  ingratitude.” 

“I’ve  robbed  them,”  he  said.  “I  am  a  great  robber, 
ma’am.  I  have  been  bom  into  the  world  to  rob  her  of  all 
her  riches  to  place  at  my  Josephine’s  feet.” 

“Half  will  suffice,”  she  said  tranquilly.  “It  would  be 
a  pity  if  I  could  not  see  my  own  feet.”  She  placed  them 
well  on  view.  “They  are  rather  pretty.” 

“You  don’t  believe  me?” 

“No.” 

“Say  ‘yes.’  ” 

“No.” 

“Then  I  will  kiss  you.” 

“No— Yes,  yes !” 
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“Darling !” 

She  twisted  her  rings  on  her  narrow  fingers  and  looked 
at  the  carpet.  “If  you  are  a  good  boy  I’ll  tell  you  a 
story.” 

“Can’t  you  see  I’m  good?” 

She  gave  him  a  glance.  “I  think  you  look  rather 
wicked.  No — stay  where  you  are,  or  I  won’t  go  on.” 

“I’d  stay  here  for  ever  if  I  could.” 

“Then  there’d  be  no  story.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  hero 
sitting  all  his  life  in  a  lady’s  drawing-room?  I’d  shut  up 
such  a  book  at  once.” 

“So  would  I.” 

“How  nice  that  we  agree.  Next  to  being  a  heroine 
yourself  it  must  be  nice  to  have  a  hero  belonging  to  you. 
See?  You  have  got  to  exert  yourself,  Bonaparte.” 

“I’ll  do  my  level  best.” 

“And  when  you  have  finished  fighting  you  have  got  to 
come  back  a  real  live  hero.  When  the  crowds  gape  and 
when  Tallien  mouths  and  when  Barras  smiles  and  when 
Talleyrand  keeps  silence,  I’ll  all  the  time  be  saying  to 
myself,  ‘That  little  hero  belongs  to  me.  He  is  my  good 
man  and  he  loves  me  much  more  than  all  those  victories 
you  are  making  such  a  fuss  about.’  Isn’t  it  a  nice  story?” 

“You  haven’t  finished  it.  Heroes  always  get  a  reward.” 

“Clap-clap — can’t  you  hear  the  crowds  clapping?” 
She  clapped  her  hands.  “  6 Vive  Bonaparte!  Vive  notre 
general V  Can’t  you  hear  them  shouting?” 

“Not  if  I  miss  your  voice.” 

“It  is  sure  to  be  drowned.  I’ll  be  so  frightened  and 
so  proud  I  won’t  be  able  to  say  one  word.” 

He  steadied  his  chin  on  his  folded  arms  and  he  looked 
at  her,  a  touch  of  madness  in  his  idolatry.  If  you  can  be 
drunk  with  unborn  achievements,  he  was  very  drunk  indeed 
at  that  moment.  It  was  a  reeling,  splendid,  topsy-turvy 
world,  and  all  that  mattered  was  Josephine — Josephine  in 
green  velvet  and  in  a  good  temper ! 

“Aren’t  you  satisfied?” 

“Yes.” 
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“I  call  it  quite  a  nice  story.” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s  no  good  trying  to  be  agreeable.  You  are  an  un¬ 
comfortable  person,  Bonaparte.” 

“Yes.” 

“A  lamb  who  can  only  bleat  ‘yes.’  ” 

“A  lion  in  sheep’s  clothing.”  He  got  up  and  swung 
his  chair  over  his  head,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
crystal  chandelier. 

“Bonaparte!” 

“You’ll  hear  me  roar  presently.  Wait.”  He  put  down 
the  chair,  and  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room.  She 
didn’t  know  which  of  the  two  gymnastics  she  disliked  most. 

She  sighed. 

Her  sigh  always  had  an  immediate  effect  on  Napoleon. 
It  calmed  him  instantly.  He  came  up  to  her  and  smiled 
into  her  eyes. 

“Trust  me,  Josephine.” 

“For  how  long?” 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  “By  the  end  of  May  I  will 
be  in  Milan,”  he  said. 

“What  on  earth  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“Wait  and  see.  No ;  come  and  see.”  And  he  kissed  her 
without  restraint. 


CHAPTER  V 


6 ‘13  AT-TAP-TAP!” 

The  front  door  knocker  tapped  for  all  it  wa3 
worth,  and  then  the  visitors’  bell  pealed  through  the  house.; 
Please  to  imagine  his  feelings — and  hers.  i 

In  an  instant  she  made  good  her  escape.  “Who  can  it 
be?”  she  said.  She’d  almost  welcome  M.  Barras’  chariot 
— one  of  the  few  private  carriages  “permitted”  in  France^ 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Safety  still  thought  carriages  un¬ 
safe  and  savouring  of  class.  And  the  surviving  royalists 
hadn’t  enough  solidity — so  far — to  insist  on  driving  about 
“as  gentlemen,”  as  a  scion  of  nobility  had  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  to  the  tres  sympathetic  widow  Beau- 
harnais.  As  we  know,  she  very  much  desired  her  own  car¬ 
riage,  and  quite  an  elegant  turn-out.  j 

“No,”  she  said,  looking  out  of  the  window;  “it  is  no 
one  I  know.  At  least  I  don’t  remember  him.  Whatever 
can  Clementine  be  doing?” 

Presently  Clementine,  looking  the  very  picture  of 
decorum,  ushered  into  the  room  a  very  tall  young  officer. 
He  saluted  the  general  and  he  saluted  Josephine.  In  those 
days  you  didn’t  leave  your  hat  in  the  hall  if  you  came  on 
business. 

“Excuse  me,  Citoyenne,”  he  said. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Josephine  politely. 

The  general  hunched  his  shoulders  and  looked  fierce. 
“What  have  you  come  for,  Junot?” 

Junot  pulled  himself  together — he  hadn’t  advanced 
more  than  three  steps  from  the  door.  “For  instructions, 
sir.” 

“I  gave  them  this  morning.” 

“I  followed  them,  sir.” 
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“Well?” 

“The  granaries  are  empty.” 

“Further?” 

“No  scrap  of  leather  to  be  had  in  the  town.” 

“I  have  my  contracts  signed.” 

Junot  was  silent. 

The  general  paced  the  floor,  almost  knocking  over  the 
attentive  Josephine  .  .  .  He  was  very  nice-looking — so 
sun-burnt  and  upright,  with  a  most  beautiful  moustache 
and  eyes  sweetly  grave.  She  imagined  they  could  look 
different  .  .  . 

“They  will  have  to  answer  for  it.  Hear? — They  will 
have  to  answer  for  it!”  The  general’s  voice  was  pitched 
very  high.  Indeed  he  roared.  Josephine  shivered. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Robbers !  Liars !” 

“The  mules  are  there - ” 

“Ha,  ha!” 

“Oh !”  said  Josephine,  and  subsided  into  a  chair. 

“A  train  of  pack  mules — eh?  And  nothing  to  pack  on 
’em?  And  starvation  below  and  rags  and  good  men. 
Curse  them !” 

“I  have  collected  twenty  bales  of  cloth.” 

“What  else?” 

“The  munitions,  sir,  are  fairly  steady.  We  shall  get 
our  lot  packed  by  noon  to-morrow.” 

“Junot,  I  have  fifty  thousand  men  to  look  after.  What 
am  I  to  feed  them  on?” 

“Promises,  sir.” 

“You’re  right.  They’ll  do.  They’ll  carry  us  on.  They 
must  carry  us  on.” 

Josephine  sighed. 

Napoleon  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  and  he  looked 
at  her.  “Allow  me,  citoyenne,  to  present  to  you  Captain 
Junot,  in  command  of  the  fifth  transport  division.  Junot, 
my  wife.” 

She  rose  and  curtsied.  Junot  approached,  his  hat  under 
his  arm,  and  bowed  profoundly  over  her  outstretched  hand. 
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When  he  looked  up  his  eyes  had  quite  a  different  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Are  you  looking  forward  to  the  war?”  asked  Josephine, 
indicating  a  seat  with  a  little  wave  of  her  hand.  “I  think 
it  is  very  sad.” 

“On  the  contrary,  citoyenne.” 

“Really?” 

Bonaparte  had  turned  his  back  on  them.  He  had  taken 
his  pocket-book  out  of  his  pocket  and  he  was  scribbling 
something. 

“When  we  come  back  from  Italy  I  will  have  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  telling  you  what  a  famous  time  I  have  had.” 

“Do,”  said  Josephine,  smiling. 

“If  I  am  lucky.  I  think  I  am  lucky.” 

“I  am  sure  you  are,”  said  Josephine,  still  smiling. 

“The  odds  would  be  against  us - ” 

“Really?” 

“ - if  it  were  not  for  the  general.  We  would  follow 

our  general  through  fire  and  water - ” 

“Ah,  the  general,”  said  Josephine,  sighing. 

“Junot !” 

“Sir?” 

And  his  eyes  had  quite  a  different  expression  as  he 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  faced  his  superior  officer. 

Bonaparte  handed  him  a  folded  sheet  of  paper.  “Take 
this  round  at  once  to  Murat.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Is  there  any  hurry?”  asked  Josephine  sweetly. 
“Couldn’t  Captain  Junot  take  a  cup  of  chocolate  with  us, 
and  then  deliver  your  message?” 

Napoleon  came  over  and  nipped  her  ear.  “The  ladies 
— the  ladies !”  he  said,  looking  half  ashamed,  half  proudly 
at  his  adjutant.  “Go,  Junot,  or  we’ll  forget  that  we  are 
soldiers  in  the  first  instance  before  we  are  slaves  to  beauty.” 

Josephine  laughed. 

“I  think  you  are  very  unkind  to  make  fun  of  us.  Cap¬ 
tain  Junot - ” 

But  that  stalwart  officer  had  already  saluted  the  corn- 
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panj  and  was  marching  downstairs.  You  could  hear  his 
spurs  striking  against  the  stair-rods. 

“Ring  the  bell,  please,”  said  Josephine  with  resignation. 

Five  minutes  later  Josephine,  seated  opposite  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  large  bay  window — at  a  round,  good-sized 
mahogany  table — was  resting  her  chin  on  the  palm  of  her 
left  hand,  looking  with  faint  interest  at  a  set  of  mother- 
o ’-pearl  counters.  You  know  the  kind?  Some  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  discs  are  round,  some  square,  some  oblong,  some 
shaped  as  fishes,  others  as  triangles,  and  each  piece  has 
a  different  value.  At  this  exact  moment  they  were  all 
mules,  sick  mules,  mules  fresh  as  paint,  mules  dead-beat 
and  mules  luxuriating  in  two  days’  idleness,  spent  in 
munching  corn  and  growing  fat. 

Bonaparte  was  looking  as  serious  as  if  in  this  novel 
game  his  whole  military  career  lay  at  stake.  His  delicate, 
beautiful  hands  hovered  excitedly  over  the  pieces  as  he, 
with  commendable  skill  and  celerity,  moved  them  about. 
He  was  giving  his  wife  a  practical  demonstration  of  mili¬ 
tary  transport,  keeping  up  a  running  commentary  on  his 
movements.  (Later  on,  when  he  could  give  them  better 
attention,  he  was  excessively  vain  of  his  hands.  “Hands 
show  breeding,”  he’d  say,  wiping  them  on  a  chamois  cloth 
sprinkled  with  lemon-juice;  he  always  cut  his  own  nails 
and  was  tricky  about  the  scissors — as  the  imperial  valets 
knew  to  their  cost.) 

“I  see,”  said  Josephine. 

He  had  actually  succeeded  in  pleasing  her  (poor  thing, 
she  was  hard  put  to  for  amusement),  but  he  couldn’t  keep 
it  up.  Boredom  is  the  natural  part  of  ignorance.  How 
can  you  “follow”  a  discourse,  however  brilliant,  if  you 
don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about?  Just  at  first 
he  had  remembered  this  slight  infirmity  on  the  part  of 
his  audience  and  he  had  talked  down  to  her.  As  his  sub¬ 
ject  took  hold  of  him  he  grasped  after  technical  difficulties 
for  the  sheer  joy  of  overcoming  them.  Josephine  yawned. 

“Now,  here,”  he  said,  “are  the  advance  posts.  Each 
station  is  mapped,  and  the  mileage  very  fairly  divided — 
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taking  into  due  account  flat  roads  and  hilly  country.  We 
are  moving  in  friendly  territory.” 

Josephine  pointed  to  a  round  counter.  “It  must  be 
very  tired  if  it  has  run  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  Nice, 
carrying  all  that  pile  of  luggage,  poor  ass !” 

“Pampered  beasts,  madam!  I’ve  got  to  husband  their 
strength.  There’ll  be  no  forage  to  be  had  on  the  Alps. 
Forty  miles  a  day  is  a  very  fair  average.  Two  days’  rest 
and  full  rations  will  give  any  animal  colour.” 

“Colour?”  said  Josephine,  thinking  it  would  be  rather 
nice  to  see  a  row  of  mules  like  unto  Joseph’s  coat. 

“The  next  detachment  arrives  (he  trotted  out  the 
fishes),  picks  up  the  fresh  mounts,  leaving  their  hacks  to 
recuperate  and  to  furnish  the  following  contingent  with 
supplies.” 

“I  see.” 

He  swept  a  whole  fistful  of  counters  across  the  table, 
with  a  gesture  worthy  of  Talma. 

“What  is  that  for?” 

“The  last  column  going  forward.  No  mercy  allowed; 
they’ll  have  to  trot  for  all  they  are  worth  on  empty 
stomachs.” 

“Why?” 

“Wanted  up  the  line.  War’s  a  turnover.  You  cut  off 
the  tail  and  piece  it  on  to  the  head.” 

“Oh!”  (Instinctively  recoiling  from  a  train  of  coloured 
and  mutilated  donkeys.) 

“They’ll  do  their  fifty  miles  a  day  as  certain  as  I  am 
born.  And  not  turn  a  hair.” 

She  took  up  a  triangle.  “What’s  that?” 

“Leave  that  alone,  madam!  You’re  at  Lyons,  and  here 
we  expand — God  save  them  if  they  play  me  false!” 

“Yes”  (sadly). 

“Once  over  the  Alps,  my  asses  have  brayed  their  last. 
(He  rubbed  his  hands  joyfully.)  We’ll  carry  our  own 
packing  or  do  without.  Better  do  without.  The  lighter 
you  are  equipped  the  easier  you  advance.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  to  them?” 
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“Stuff  ’em  presently,  dress  ’em  in  clean  linen  and  in 
proper  pride.”  His  face  shone.  (He  was  thinking  of 
his  troops  and  she  was  wondering  what  he  saw  in  her  lustre 
candlesticks  on  the  mahogany  bureau  in  the  corner.) 
“And  redeem  my  promise.” 

“The  mules!” 

“Eh?  (His  fingers  contracted.)  No,  precious;  they’ll 
be  all  right.  I’ll  boil  ’em  down  for  soup.” 

“Oh!” 

“Consolidated  soup,  cut  into  squares.” 

“I’d  hate  to  eat  my  soup  in  squares - ” 

“A  soldier  takes  what  he  gets.  Mine  won’t  be  finicky. 
If  luck’s  with  us,  we’ll  call  a  halt  and  sit  over  fires  roar¬ 
ing  and  our  pots  boiling  and  our  soup  melting  and  our 
vegetables  simmering.  There  isn’t  a  better  meal  on  earth, 
flavoured  by  victory  and  powder.  We’ll  eat  and  we’ll 
sing  and  rejoice.  Life’s  a  great  possession  on  the  war¬ 
path — (he  smiled)  a  path  strewn  with  roses.” 

“That’s  ridiculous !  And  where  do  you  get  your  veg¬ 
etables?  Do  they  also  come  out  of  those  poor,  poor 
mules  ?” 

“If  we  imagined  them  they  would.  One  night  at  Toulon, 
I  was  as  gnawing  hungry  as  a  rat  shut  up  in  an  empty 
trap — I  hammered  a  tune  on  my  empty  haversack  and  I 
fed  my  senses  on  a  sirloin  done  to  a  turn,  rich  gravy, 
potato  mash — a  whole  bottle  of  wine,  prime  vintage  with 
a  priceless  flavour.  At  last  I  was  almost  too  heavy  to 
move.  It  ended  by  my  creeping  on  hands  and  knees,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  investigating  the  English  positions. 
The  smell  of  cookery  came  from  their  camp.  When  I 
reached  my  own  battery  again  I  was  fed  up  with— knowl¬ 
edge,  stiff  as  a  Dutch  doll.  Creeping  is  not  my  style.” 

“No.”  ■ 

“We’ll  do  ourselves  fine,  see  if  we  don’t!  Full-flavoured 
cabbages,  spring  onions  to  bring  tears  to  your  eyes,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  what  do  you  call  ’em? — nettles  and  radishes,  any 
green  stuff  going  in  the  old  woman’s  market  patch.” 

“You  wouldn’t  rob  a  poor  old  woman?” 
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“All’s  fair  in  love  and  war.  No  hesitation,  and  mercy 
as  far  as  it  goes - ” 

“Yes.” 

“And  burning  faith,  darling.  Every  reverse  is  but  vic¬ 
tory  deferred.  Not  that  we  need  worry  our  little  heads 
over  such  problems.  When  we  win  we’ll  wipe  the  slate 
clean.” 

“Yes.” 

“Vainglory,  eh?  No,  madam!  Supposing,  now,  you 
were  sitting  over  there  (he  pointed  to  a  dear  little  gilt 
sofa  covered  in  pink  brocade) ,  and  a  knowing  rat  suddenly 
took  a  sharp  bite  at  your  heel — a  clean  bite,  leaving  you 
crippled  and  maimed - ” 

“What!” 

“ - or  the  door  opened  and  you  saw  a  leash  of  ter¬ 

riers  making  straight  for  your  legs — which  would  you 
prefer? - ” 

“Neither !” 

“The  terriers — the  terriers!  You  know  what  you  are 
facing,  a  leash  of  greedy,  excited  dogs.  You’d  jump  on 
the  sofa,  and  on  to  the  table,  and  up  the  curtains,  and 
cling  to  the  cornice  pole,  and  shout  for  Clementine. 
You’d  have  your  chance.  You  might  make  good  your 
escape.” 

“Don’t!  I  know  I’d  fall.” 

“Don’t  you  think  the  terriers  count  on  it? — a  moral 
certainty  you’d  fall.  One  precarious  female  against  four 
yapping  beasts. — They  hope  to  have  their  teeth  in  you 
long  before  Clementine  comes  to  the  rescue  with  her  long¬ 
est-handled  broom,  reinforced  by  the  cook  with  a  pail  of 
water.  There  it  is.  They  might  come  in  time  .  .  .  No, 
ho,  give  me  a  rat  up  my  sleeve ;  no  bluster,  no  show — but 
business.  One  good  bite  does  it.” 

“I  don’t  understand  one  word!” 

“I  do.  And  I’ll  act  on  it — and  more  than  that,  I’ll  win 
on  it.” 

He  shaped  the  oblong  discs  into  line.  “Here’s  a  river, 
ma’am.  We’ll  suppose  the  enemy’s  here  in  great  force — 
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well-fed  troops,  and  cannon  to  make  your  mouth  water 
.  .  .  God!  if  I  had  anything  like  the  pieces  I  want  I’d 
leave  strategy  to  poorer  heads.  Poverty  sharpens  the 
brain,  ma’am — mine’s  a  file  which  will  cut  through  an 
army  fed  on  sausages  and  assurance.  Well-fed  troops — 
bah !  well-fed  troops  waiting  to  catch  their  morning  worm. 
Ma’am  (he  looked  very  mad,  she  said  afterwards  to 
Terezia),  we’ll  drop  the  lard  on  the  range  and  we’ll  give 
them  a  whiff  of  breakfast  to  remember,  such  a  smell  and 
such  a  fizzle ;  we  won’t  mind  breaking  a  few  eggs  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  few  bad  names.  ‘What  a  bungling  fool !’  they’ll  say, 
‘fording  the  passage  in  our  faces.  He’s  new  to  the  trade.’ 
I’ll  give  them  every  opportunity  to  work  their  damned 
jaws.  In  the  meanwhile  (he  pushed  his  damp  hair  off  his 
forehead),  we’ll  do  a  forced  march  on  a  grand  scale  and 
we’ll  be  over  the  river  where  there’ll  be  nothing  but  the 
birds  to  watch  us.  And  God’s  blue  sky.  And  God’s  good 
fortune — and  maybe  your  face,  set  high  amongst  the  sleep¬ 
ing  stars  .  .  .  The  dawn  ...  I  can  fancy  the  dawn  on 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  streams  running  with  milk 
and  honey.” 

He  turned  a  white  face  on  her.  “Darling,”  he  said,  “do 
you  undertsand?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said.  “I  like  honey.” 

The  afternoon  sunlight  caught  hold  of  Josephine’s 
lustre  candlesticks  and  every  little  facet  sparkled;  and, 
across  the  polished  mahogany  bureau,  on  the  pale-tinted 
walls,  even  upon  the  ceiling — reflecting  shimmering  pools 
of  opal  light — the  pretty  conceit  of  dangling  crystals  and 
sunbeams  at  play.  Josephine  saw  a  green  and  red  cloud 
float  diaphanously  across  Napoleon’s  brow.  “What’s 
that?”  she  said.  He’d  strung  her  nerves  uncomfortably.. 
Never  before  had  she  realised  the  horrors  of  war.  Not 
even  a  river  of  honey  (which  must  be  sticky)  could  efface 
the  sight  of  driven  beasts — and  what  beasts ! — the  ugly 
Vat  and  the  terrifying  terriers.  Only  figures  of  speech — 
yet  we  think  we  have  hinted  before  that  Josephine’s  mind 
was  literal  to  the  last  degree.  She  couldn’t  see  “pictures” 
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— or  rather  construe  out  of  a  far-fetched  argument  a 
plausible  idea.  At  best  she  was  sure  Bonaparte — for  lack 
of  better  amusement — was  making  fun  of  her.  He  had 
invented  the  camels,  no,  the  mules,  the  terriers,  that  un¬ 
speakable  rat  (she  glanced  fearfully  at  the  charming 
sofa),  merely  to  test  her  credulity  ...  it  was  a  silly 
game.  When  a  woman  says  a  game  is  silly,  it  is  up. 

With  much  the  gesture  of  an  angry  infant,  who  only 
builds  his  tower  o’  bricks  for  the  joy  of  shoving  it  down 
again,  Josephine  rattled  all  her  rings  and  both  her  hands 
— bringing  her  rounded  elbows  into  play — mixing  those 
pretty  mother-o’-pearl  counters  into  one  jumble.  “Put 
them  away,”  she  said.  “I’ve  had  enough  of  war.  It  is 
not  amusing.”  She  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

And  he — though  in  reality  he  was  leagues  away  from 
her,  tramping  a  mystic  world  under  the  protection  of  the 
stars,  in  the  act  of  solving  a  mathematical  problem — im¬ 
mediately  (with  like  ease  as  she  had  swept  the  pearl 
counters  into  a  little  mesh  of  tatted  silk),  checked  the  sum 
(mark  the  wonder  of  it)  and  placed  it  neatly  in  the  back 
of  his  mind — bringing  all  his  faculties  forward  to  counter¬ 
act  his  mistake.  For  one  moment — or  longer — his-  inter¬ 
est  had  clashed  with  her  indifference.  And  he  hadn’t 
observed  it! 

He  took  his  reverse  with  excessive  gentleness,  and  asked 
her  forgiveness  with  true  humility.  He  was  angry  at  his 
want  of  attention.  No,  no,  there  wasn’t  a  rat — and  there 
never  had  been — within  a  mile  of  her  residence.  He  had 
invented  him  on  the  spot — “Why?”  “Darling — darling — 
(he  almost  tore  his  hair  to  get  hold  of  the  right  word) 
as  an  illustration.  You  don’t  understand  technical 
terms.”  No,  she  was  thankful  she  didn’t;  no  doubt  they 
were  silly — not  that  it  mattered,  nothing  mattered. 
Which  shows  you — though  it  utterly  bewildered  Napoleon 
— that  she  was  feeling  aggrieved.  Having  once,  and  for 
always,  beheaded  the  rat,  he  couldn’t  fathom  the  cause 
of  her  sadness.  She  leant  back,  as  comfortably  as  she 
could  on  her  straight-backed  chair,  and  gave  him  a  gentle 
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smile  full  of  controlled  and  heavenly  resignation.  The 
clock  had  just  struck  six.  By  rights  she  ought  to  be 
dressing  with  slow  enjoyment,  every  now  and  again  peep¬ 
ing  at  a  green  silk  domino — lying  on  the  sofa — with  a  little 
red  rose  embroidered  on  the  left  shoulder.  When  her  eyes 
tired  of  this  delight  (anticipation  is  the  cream  of  happi¬ 
ness),  she  could  either  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror  or 
contemplate,  with  equal  satisfaction,  a  pair  of  fine  silk 
stockings  and  a  pair  of  black  satin  boots — much  cut  up 
and  laced — finished  each  with  its  little  diamond  buckle  well 
above  the  ankle;  a  distinguished  pair  of  boots  fit  to  hold 
their  own  in  Citoyen  Lamertine’s  Public  Dancing  Estab¬ 
lishment  .  .  .  to-night  (for  the  sake  of  Bonaparte  and 
his  pig-headed  selfishness)  they’d  have  to  sparkle  all  to 
their  little  black  selves  in  the  boot  cupboard.  Presumably 
the  other  shoes  and  boots  would  not  deign  to  look  at  them 
— newcomers  and  new  style.  We  can  fancy  the  white 
satin  sandals  whispering  in  a  loud  creak  to  the  gold  calf 
slippers,  “Hideous!”  But  then,  of  course,  as  you  may 
have  observed,  we  have  a  “power  of  notions  inside  us,” 
as  said  the  old  lady  who  fancied  her  wit. 

“We  are  dining  at  half  past  seven,”  said  Josephine. 

“How  the  time  flies!  Why,  we  have  only  just  finished 
lunch.” 

“Do  you  think  so,  dear?” 

He  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  March 
trees  were  fairly  green ;  a  bush  or  two  in  the  impaled  gar¬ 
den  was  wearing  what  we  used  to  call  pussies’  shoes  or 
lambs’  tails,  or  whatever  we  fancied,  which  was  soft  and 
downy;  a  bed  of  crocuses  was  nearly  “over”  and  a  bed 
of  pink  and  white  hyacinths  just  “coming  on.”  Which 
natural  science  gives  us  a  fair  picture  of  life.  Our  heart 
yearns  over  the  crocuses,  though  Josephine  thought  them 
insignificant. 

“What  a  lovely  day  it  has  been.  Where  do  the  dead 
days  vanish?”  he  said.  “Over  the  crest  of  the  moon,  as 
a  present  to  the  New  World,  eh?”  He  tapped  the  window 
pane.  Outside  in  the  garden  a  mother  thrush  piped  a 
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faint-hearted  song.  She  hadn’t  entirely  made  up  her  mind 
to  the  miracle  of  spring  and  to  the  quickening  of  her  eggs. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“She  was  utterly  indifferent  to  yesterday — a  spent  day 
is  a  spent  day — and  quite  valueless. 

She  drew  a  design  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
hogany  table  with  her  left  index  finger.  “Bonaparte,  can 
you  do  this? — A  moon  has  a  round,  round  face,  two  eyes, 
a  nose  and  a  mouth. — Try.” 

He  tried — and  failed. 

Her  spirits  rose.  “Try  again — and  watch  carefully 
how  I  do  it.” 

He  got  it  right  at  last,  and  her  spirits  drooped.  “I 
have  got  a  letter  to  write,”  she  said.  “I  have  just  remem¬ 
bered  my  dressmaker  is  coming  round  this  evening.  I’d 
better  put  her  off.” 

“It  is  sweet  of  you  to  think  of  it.”  He  sighed.  “You’ll 
have  plenty  of  time  on  Friday.” 

He  was  standing  behind  her  chair,  looking  down  at  her 
with  a  wealth  of  expression  in  his  beautiful  eyes.  How  he 
loved  her  tender  grace,  her  quick  comprehension  ...  he 
might  no  doubt  have  been  good  at  mathematics,  but  he 
was  unco  foolish  about  his  Josephine — even  when  he  had 
fathomed  her,  there  was  an  afterglow  of  folly  in  his  sum¬ 
ming-up,  which  sensibly  improved  her  financial,  social  and 
married  status  long  after  his  passion  had  flown  out  of 
the  open  window  (which  she’d  deliberately  unlatched). 
We  may  grow  indifferent  to  a  love  but  we  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  forget  her.  If  she  has  once  coloured  our  life  red 
as  a  rose,  her  reflection  remains — even  after  love  has  set. 
In  the  gloaming  all  scents  are  strongest. 

Kindness  isn’t  quite  so  spontaneous  as  we  imagine. 
Who  knows  by  what  tender  ties  we  arrive  at  a  gentle 
action,  or  how  far  away  lies  the  source  from  the  cup  of 
water?  He,  looking  at  his  weeping,  foolish,  extravagant 
Empress  remembered  his  bride — recalled  a  March  evening, 
a  certain  bay-window  .  .  .  the  sight  of  the  budding  hya¬ 
cinths  and  Josephine’s  curls  touched  by  the  evening  sun 
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...  he  turned  his  justifiable  anger  aside  and  dried  her 
tears  (no  superhuman  task)  making  her  “quite  happy.55 
Can’t  you  see  them  “making  it  up55? — her  humble  grati¬ 
tude  (gradually  growing  bolder) — his  smiles  gradually 
growing  more  brilliant?  He  always  made  the  most  out 
of  every  situation.  When  he  forgave  Josephine,  he  forgave 
her  royally.  He  mingled  his  tears  with  his  kisses — he 
flung  the  intervening,  portentous  years  over  the  wall  and 
jumped  straight  into  the  arms  of  love  and  delight — the 
wonder  of  youth !  What  flower  equals  the  bud  for  beauty? 
.  .  .  he’d  hear  the  thrush  pipe  her  longing,  and  he’d  see 
the  sunlight  reflected  from  Josephine’s  lustre  candlesticks 
as  waves  of  fire.  .  .  .  When  he  woke — no  doubt  he  envied 
sleep.  Who  can  return,  except  he  dream? 

No  doubt  he’d  feel  ashamed  of  his  momentary  weakness 
— and  he’d  forget  Josephine — her  debts  and  her  repen¬ 
tance — probably  he’d  give  it  hot  to  Talleyrand,  or  anyone 
who  happened  to  be  handy.  We  can  see  him  pacing  his 
lofty  audience  chamber,  head  bent,  eyes  fiercely  glaring, 
his  whole  mind  concentrated  on  getting  his  own  way,  maybe 
in  a  trifle,  maybe  in  a  stupendous  issue — his  arms  crossed 
behind  his  obstinate  back,  his  boots — after  a  kick  or  two 
at  a  burning  log — singed  and  blackened.  When  angry  he 
never  used  a  poker.  And  he  didn’t  care  a  rat’s  skin  about 
boot-leather,  and  he  didn’t  care  a  fig  about  the  lives  of 
men,  and  didn’t  care  the  snap  of  his  finger  for  good  advice. 
Very  often  M.  Talleyrand,  of  the  smooth  tongue  and  very 
sharp  intellect,  was  Madame  Josephine’s  whipping-boy. 
He  was  the  only  man — as  far  as  we  remember — who  dared 
to  offer  Napoleon  advice,  good  or  bad.  True,  Bernadotte 
once  or  twice  tried  a  duel  of  eyes,  words,  opinions,  and 
got  badly  worsted,  even  hated,  for  his  trouble.  Napoleon 
could  not  abide  him  on  or  off  the  field,  in  spite  (or  on 
account)  of  his  merits.  “Confound  his  wordiness,”  he’d 
say.  “He’d  talk  a  weather-cock  off  his  steeple  if  he 
could.”  Which  is  proof  positive  that  the  Swedes  got  hold 
of  a  strong  man  for  a  difficult  job.  Haven’t  you  observed 
that  every  living  creature — whatever  his  sphere  is — pre- 
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fers  to  rule  alone  in  his  department?  In  this  respect 
Napoleon  was  entirely  natural,  and  we  very  much  doubt 
if  he  would  have  permitted  Field  Marshal  Bernadotte — 
the  lawyer’s  son — to  accept  a  throne  if  it  hadn’t  been  the 
means  of  removing  him  from  his  immediate  presence.  As 
the  perky  sparrow  said,  66 You  don’t  want  all  your  friends 
to  sit  on  the  same  bough  as  yourself.”  A  king  is  precious 
near  an  emperor,  and  jealousy  and  fighting  is  the  common 
disgrace  of  us  all.  Do  the  sparrows  really  imagine  they 
have  got  the  prerogative? 

“I’ll  do  it  while  I  think  of  it,”  said  Josephine  rising 
with  languid  grace  from  her  chair,  and  making  her 
curtsey  to  Napoleon,  who  was  so  fascinated  by  her  man¬ 
ners  that  he  forgot  his  own — he  let  her  walk  to  the  door 
unattended,  not  even  when  she  turned  the  handle,  glancing 
over  her  shoulder  and  saying,  “Goodbye,  dear — I  won’t 
be  a  moment,”  did  he  remember  his  obvious  duty. 

She  tripped  across  the  passage  and  ran  into  her  bed¬ 
room  and  locked  the  door  behind  her  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  “Let  him  bang,”  she  thought  sweetly.  Then 
she  sat  down  at  her  secretaire  and,  producing  a  key  from 
her  pocket,  she  unlocked  the  flap. 

We’ll  take  the  privilege  of  looking  over  her  shoulder, 
as  her  gold-nibbed  pen  scratched  feverishly  across  a  sheet 
or  two  of  tinted  and  much-scented  note-paper. 

“It  is  too  bad  (she  wrote)  I  can’t  come  to  the  ball 
to-night.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  take  me.  I  had  so 
looked  forward  to  it.  Darling  Terezia,  don’t  behave  out¬ 
rageously.  Oh,  by  the  way,  if  you  should  come  across 
a  slim  young  man  dressed  in  a  green  domino  with  a  red 
rose  in  his  buttonhole,  looking  frightfully  dejected,  tell 
him  I  had  to  sit  at  home  and  make  love  to  my  husband. 
Perhaps  he’ll  feel  all  the  sadder,  but  anyhow  he  will  know 
the  reason  why  I  couldn’t  come  to-night.  Terezia,  matri¬ 
mony  is  a  burden !  I  slept  horridly  last  night,  and  I  feel 
cross  and  fidgety  to-day — the  worst  is,  I  have  got  to  be 
good  and  disguise  my  feelings;  it  is  such  uphill  work. 
He’s  blissfully  happy  and  full  of  nonsense.  My  dear,  you 
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ought  to  have  heard  him  a  minute  ago — he  absolutely  made 
my  flesh  creep — he  talked  of  animals  and  vegetables  and 
honey  and  milk  and  my  face  amongst  the  stars  all  muddled 
together.  I  hope  he  is  not  mad.  I  have  always  had  a 
horror  of  a  madman.  Poor  dear  Alexandre  was  so  sane. 
The  general  leaves  on  Friday  morning  early  for  Nice. 
So  you  will  be  quite  safe  if  you  look  in  for  lunch.  A  hun¬ 
dred  kisses,  you  darling,  wicked  creature  (he  loathes  you 
like  poison!).  Perhaps  he’s  right.  He  called  you  a  per¬ 
nicious  butterfly  one  day,  and  he  has  absolutely  forbidden 
me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  A  good  wife  must 
obey  her  husband.  I  always  promise — saves  so  much 
trouble.  I  hope  I  haven’t  acted  stupidly?  Think  if  he 
doesn’t  return  home  the  conquering  hero!  Then  you’ll 
smile  and  I’ll  hate  you,  and  if  he  does  (sure  to !)  I’ll  smile 
and  you’ll  hate  me.  As  if  we  ever  could  do  anything  but 
love  each  other!  We’ll  talk  it  over  on  Friday,  and  the 
ball  and  everything .  I’ve  no  time  for  more.  In  great 
haste, 

“ Josephine  Pagerie-Bonaparte. 

“P.S.  I’d  still  find  some  means  of  coming  to  the  ball  if 
he  wasn’t  leaving  me  so  soon.  I  ccm’t  hurt  his  feelings,  and 
he  is  all  feelings.  Don’t  kiss  the  other  man — my  man  I 
mean,  in  green !” 

She  addressed  this  lively  communication  in  her  clear, 
pointed  handwriting  to  the  Citoyenne  Terezia  Tallien,  La 
chaumiere,  Allee  des  Acacias.  “The  wretch !”  she  thought. 
“I  know  she’ll  do  something  dreadful.  Bonaparte  is  quite 
right.  Where  are  the  wafers?” 

She  blotted,  or  rather,  with  a  liberal  hand  she  dusted 
sand  on  the  envelope,  after  which  she  carefully  sealed  it 
down  with  three  large  pink  wafers,  and  gave  a  sharp  pull 
at  the  bell-rope.  (A  very  modern  convenience.  So  much 
more  handy  and  less  disturbing  than  getting  up  and 
shrieking  if  you  wanted  anything,  or  banging  on  the  floor 
or  walls.) 
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Clementine  answered  the  bell  at  once.  “The  Citoyenne 
rang?”  she  said. 

“Yes.  I  want  you  to  take  this  note  round  at  once  to 
Citoyenne  Tallien — there’s  no  answer.  A  walk  will  do 
you  good.” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am.  I’ll  go  immediately.” 

“Oh — Clementine.” 

“Yes,  ma’am?” 

“The  general  prefers  to  stay  at  home  to-night  (she 
sighed) .  I  won’t  wear  my  new  satin — the  old  lace  will  do 
quite  well.” 

“It  suits  you  beautifully.” 

“As  if  it  mattered!”  (sadly).  “The  general  never  looks 
at  clothes.  By  the  way,  why  did  you  keep  Captain  Junot 
waiting  such  an  age  at  the  front  door?” 

Clementine  blushed.  “I  didn’t  hear  the  bell,  citoyenne. 
Not  until  the  young  gentleman  almost  broke  it.” 

Josephine  laughed.  “What  were  you  doing?” 

“Polishing  the  general’s  boots,  ma’am.” 

“He  has  got  his  own  servants - ” 

“Much  good  they  do  him - ” 

“The  general  never  looks  at  boots,”  said  Josephine. 
She  turned  and  gave  a  melting  glance  at  a  pair  made  of 
black  satin — much  cut  up  and  laced — finished  each  with 
its  diamond  buckle  set  well  above  the  ankle.  “Put  them 
away,”  she  said,  and  she  walked  across  to  her  toilet  table 
and  took  up  a  hand  mirror  and  looked  at  her  back  hair, 
which  contemplation  did  not  make  her  any  the  happier. 
“What  a  waste!”  she  murmured,  laying  down  the  pretty 
mirror  and  lightly  powdering  her  throat. 

“Click,”  said  the  boot-cupboard  door.  “Creak,”  said 
the  haughty  gold  calf  and  patent  leather  shoes,  crowded 
out  by  the  black  satin  boots.  “  ’ideous,”  they  continued. 
No  doubt  they  were  illiterate,  being  low  down  in  the  dress 
world.  You  couldn’t  expect  anything  else,  no  more  than 
you  would  be  surprised  if  an  elegant  bow  on  a  lady’s  hat 
expressed  himself  in  anything  but  the  choicest  language, 
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even  when  alluding  to  linings,  his  poorest  connections,  and 
always  kept  in  the  dark.  * 

(There  was  once  a  bow  who  lived  on  a  sweet  hat — so 
sweet  that  two  strange  females,  when  alone  in  the  cloak¬ 
room,  turned  him  over  to  see  who  had  tied  him  (an  inex¬ 
pressibly  vulgar  thing  to  do).  They  ran  their  fingers 
inside  his  drawstring  and  nearly  choked  him.  Then  they 
laughed  and  placed  him  right  side  up  in  a  very  careless 
manner  indeed.  “No  name,”  they  said.  “Home-made  or 
suberbian.”  We  assure  you,  every  loop  on  that  poor 
bow’s  body  trembled.  We  take  his  part.  No  bow  on 
wire  or  on  legs  would  like  to  be  turned  upside  down  and 
his  parentage  questioned.  “Coke  or  Lamb?”  No,  not 
even  if  you  were  Coke  of  Gasworks  or  Lamb  of  Mutton 
would  you  like  it,  and  just  imagine  your  truly  horrid  dis¬ 
tress  if  you  were  plain  Smith  without  a  hyphen.) 

Josephine  yawned — she  was  thinking  of  her  beau,  poor 
dear,  and  the  hardship  some  women  have  to  undergo  to 
satisfy  the  tyranny  of  man. 

“I’ll  lie  down  and  rest,”  she  said.  “I  have  got  the  whole 
evening  in  front  of  me.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Clementine  sympathetically.  And 
she  helped  her  mistress  into  a  loose  robe — they  didn’t  call 
them  tea-gowns  in  those  days  and  wear  them  to  dinner 
— and  made  her  comfortable  on  the  sofa,  piling  two  or 
three  cushions  behind  her  head.  “They’ll  spoil  your  hair,” 
she  said.  “It  doesn’t  matter,”  said  Josephine.  “Give 
me  that  book  over  there — I’ll  try  and  read.”  The  book 
looked  very  new — in  fact  it  was  uncut.  It  was  a  treatise 
on  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  a  present. 

“Voila,  citoyenne,”  said  Clementine  pleasantly. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Josephine  dully.  She  yawned  again. 
“Perhaps  I’ll  go  to  sleep  instead.” 

Clementine  smiled,  looking  just  as  brisk  as  Josephine 
looked  languid.  She  was  looking  forward  to  a  walk.  She 
hadn’t  stirred  beyond  the  garden  for  a  whole  week.  She 
really  hadn’t  had  a  minute  to  spare  for  any  self-indul¬ 
gence.  (A  good  temper  is  a  find  and  ought  to  be  pampered 
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and  petted  and  made  much  of,  instead  of  which  it  is  nearly 
always  taken  for  granted.) 

“Do  make  h,aste.” 

“I’ll  run,”  said  Clementine,  suiting  her  action  to  her 
words. 

Josephine  put  down  her  book  and  took  up  a  chocolate 
box  instead. 

After  which  she  fell  a-musing.  “I  wonder,”  she  said, 
half  aloud.  “I  wonder!” 

Honour  bright,  we  haven’t  the  ghost  of  an  idea  what 
she  was  alluding  to. 


CHAPTER  VI 


LEME NTINE  stepped  out  briskly  from  the  little 
side  entrance  of  number  six  rue  Chantereine. 

There  was  a  sharp  freshness  in  the  air  which  made  her 
draw  her  green  hooded  cloak  closer  around  her  and  glance 
involuntarily  down  at  her  high-heeled,  thin-soled  shoes, 
quite  pretty  to  look  at  but  very  impracticable  for  street 
wear.  Even  her  stockings,  coloured  and  striped,  were  a 
good  match  to  her  shoes.  Not  that  she  gave  them  a  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  being,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  young 
person  of  a  healthy  and  cheerful  disposition.  There  was 
a  considerable  intimacy  between  her  mistress  and  the 
Talliens ;  in  those  benighted  days — which  lacked  both  tel¬ 
ephones  and  telegraph — messages  had  to  be  delivered  in 
a  more  personal  manner.  Clementine  always  went  them 
willingly  if  she  could  conscientiously  spare  the  time. 

Her  brown  eyes  sparkled  under  the  discreet  shade  of 
the  wadded  hood.  Her  rounded  cheeks  were  more  than 
usually  rosy.  In  fact,  Clementine  abroad  attracted  rather 
more  attention  than  the  baker’s  young  man  would  have 
liked,  supposing  he  had  been  of  a  jealous  disposition. 
Thank  the  Lord,  he  was  no  Othello.  He  believed  in  him¬ 
self,  in  his  future,  and  in  his  Clementine — sensible  man! 
In  spite  of  his  honest  attachment  to  an  “adorable  young 
girl”  he  was  the  very  essence  of  prose.  You  see,  his  pro¬ 
fession  wasn’t  romantic.  “Loaves  feed  the  bodies  of  men 
and  not  their  immortal  souls,”  as  said  one  of  his  comrades, 
inclined  towards  self-made  poetry,  of  a  gloomy  nature. 
Clementine’s  ficmce  had  refused  to  discuss  the  point, 
merely  remarking,  “Friend,  I  prefer  good  loaves  to  bad 
verse  any  day.”  We  don’t  know  what  the  friend  answered, 
probably  he  spit.  Poetry  of  a  certain  character  in  the 
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hands  of  a  certain  class  of  poet  breeds  conceit  just  as 
surely  as  heavy  bread  gives  you  a  pain,  a  nasty  pain  if 
you  are  inclined  that  way.  Of  course  there  are  people  who 
have  the  digestion  of  ostriches  and  who’ll  swallow  a  great 
slice  of  underdone  cake  or  a  whole  volume  of  overdone 
verse  without  feeling  it.  What  exceptionally  well-situated 
individuals  there  are  in  this  life! 

I  am  sure  Clementine  thought  the  whole  world  was  peo¬ 
pled  with  delightful  human  beings,  not  to  mention  the 
dear  dumb  animals.  She  was  fond  of  dogs  and  cats — 
every  evening  of  her  life  she  paraded  Fortune  on  a  lead 
round  the  garden  plot — most  evenings  she  sang  to  herself. 
She  loved  birds.  Wasn’t  their  song  a  joy?  She  thought 
it  perfectly  splendid  to  drive  behind  a  horse  (a  very  rare 
treat),  and  to  admire  his  action  and  hope  fervently  his 
spirits  wouldn’t  run  away  with  him  .  .  * 

“Excuse  me,  citoyenne,  I  didn’t  see  you.” 

“Do  not  mention  it,  citoyen,”  she  returned  politely, 
making  way  for  the  fat  man  who  had  bumped  into  her 
some  six  yards  from  her  own  door. 

Nor  would  she  have  given  the  matter  further  considera¬ 
tion  if  the  man  hadn’t  turned  right  round  and  followed 
her  so  close  that  she  could  “feel  his  stare  all  down  her 
back.”  Frankly  it  made  her  feel  uncomfortable.  She 
quickened  her  pace  almost  into  a  run — which  made  the 
individual  breathe  the  louder  and  walk  the  faster.  Being 
as  brave  as  she  was  sensible,  at  the  street  comer  she  faced 
about — a  whirl  of  indignation.  “What  do  you  want, 
sir?”  she  said. 

He  sighed  and  took  off  his  hat.  “You  might  have  asked 
me  before  and  saved  me  this  needless  exercise.  I  can’t 
abide  hurrying  myself  (another  sigh)  and  I’ve  got  to  go 
back  anyhow.” 

“Where?” 

He  nodded,  and  lined  up  alongside  of  her.  “To  number 
six.” 

“I  don’t  know  you.” 

“No  one  does.” 
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“You  have  been  watching  our  house?  It  is  in  safe 
hands.  Good  afternoon,  citoyen.” 

“For  mercy’s  sake  don’t  make  me  run  again.  I  have 
got  to  see  the  general  on — ahem — personal  business.’* 

“Is  that  it?” 

“As  near  as  I  can  put  it.  There  is  a  sack  in  it.  A  hor¬ 
rid  business.” 

“Monsieur  doesn’t  belong  to  the  army.” 

“What  army?  Which  army?  There  is  the  army  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  the  army  of  rejected - ” 

“I  haven’t  a  minute  to  spare - ” 

“I  tell  you  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  let  me  in.” 

“The  Citoyenne  Bonaparte  is  sleeping - ” 

“Lord!”  (He  trembled.)  “I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  the 
lady.  No  one  wants  to  sack  her.  I  beseech  you  listen 
to  reason.  Do  you  imagine  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  go 
poking  my  fingers  in  another  man’s  pie?  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  abhorrent  to  my  nature.  I  like  peace  and — music.” 

She  noticed  that  he  carried  a  boxed  violin  under  his 
arm  and  that  under  his  shabby  beaver  he  possessed  a  pair 
of  extraordinarily  blue  and  pathetic  eyes.  His  eyes 
scored. 

Clearly  this  wasn’t  a  street  villain  who  waylays  lonely 
females  with  “a  kiss  or  your  life” — delivered  in  a  hissing 
whisper  (hideous  sound)  and  a  roll  of  the  eyes  truly  ter¬ 
rible  in  their  effect  on  a  nervous  subject.  Given  discreet 
shadows,  a  cutting  wind,  a  guttering  street  lamp  and  “not 
a  soul  in  sight,”  can  you  imagine  a  more  creepy  sensation 
of  blank  melodrama?  No  honest  woman  could  face  it 
without  a  shudder.  A  kiss  in  itself  is  no  great  loss — but 
one  kiss — if  you  like  it — is  as  unsatisfying  as  one  straw¬ 
berry  at  a  strawberry  feast,  and  if  you  don’t  like  it,  it 
is  as  nasty  as  the  feel  of  a  live  frog  surreptitiously  pushed 
down  your  spine  between  your  shift  and  your  skin — in  any 
case  one  never  can  tell  to  what  depths,  or  heights,  it  may 
lead  one.  We  know,  we’ve  tried  both  kinds.  But  all  this 
is  immaterial.  Souci  hadn’t  the  remotest  intention  of 
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kissing  Clementine.  Kissing  was  as  foreign  to  his  nature 
as  exertion. 

Before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  act  upon  information 
(sucked  in  through  a  deficient  panelling)  we  may  be  sure 
he  had  pondered  over  the  matter  for  a  considerable  time. 
Once  having  made  up  his  mind  to  his  obvious  duty,  he  took 
his  fences  in  grand  style.  In  his  little  closet  of  a  room, 
before  his  broken  piece  of  looking-glass — where  you  could 
only  see  your  face  “in  sections’5 — he  cocked  the  old  beaver 
at  a  jaunty  angle;  he  tied  his  best  tie  in  a  jaunty  bow; 
he  buttoned  the  last  remaining  button  of  his  pigeon-red 
velvet  coat — a  coat  to  make  a  painter  rave,  it  was  so  dis¬ 
coloured — and  he  sauntered  forth  into  the  public  bar, 
where  his  master  and  The  Cow’s  master  was  partaking  of 
a  solitary  meal  of  stewed  mutton  and  onion  sauce.  “I 
am  going  out,55  he  said.  “Stay  where  you  are,  Souci, 
you5re  wanted,55  muttered  the  landlord.  “I  am  going  out,55 
said  Souci  pleasantly.  “A  good  appetite,  citoyen.55  “Ten 

thousand  devils - 55  bawled  the  landlord,  waving  his 

iron-pronged  fork,  decorated  with  a  juicy  piece  of  meat, 
at  the  retreating  back  of  his  paid  musician.  What  the  ten 
thousand  devils  had  to  do  was  lost  on  that  amiable  man, 
who  could  smile  in  front  of  a  dish  of  stewed  mutton  when 
he  had  himself  but  a  hazy  memory  of  a  bread  and  water 
breakfast — the  stout  street  door  of  the  tavern  shut  out 
all  noise  as  effectively  as  the  rickety  floors  within  circu¬ 
lated  every  sound. 

It  had  amused  Souci  to  see  lying  on  the  self-same  table, 
beside  the  dish  of  mutton  and  the  flask  of  red  wine,  a  sheet 
of  tawdry  tinsel  paper,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  glue-pot,  and 
a  model  crown — a  royal  crown  fashioned  out  of  these  rude 
materials.  It  was  a  fairish  size,  stiffened  with  cardboard, 
and  no  doubt  strengthened  by  principles.  On  that  dirty 
table  it  was  eloquent  of  some  dirty  trick.  The  thread  led 
upstairs  to  the  so-called  private  parlour,  where  men — a 
handful  of  years  ago — had  discussed  the  September  coup 
and  brought  it  to  a  head — a  suitable  term  for  a  deed  of 
decapitation — where  at  this  moment  Tallien  was  closeted 
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with  M.  le  vicomte  de  Taridorosse,  a  real  nobleman  under 
a  false  name.  Both  had  grown  very  heated  in  their  argu¬ 
ment,  and  Tallien  had  several  times  laughed.  When  Tal- 
lien  laughed  the  worm-eaten  floors  shook  and  poor,  fat 
Souci  meditatively  looked  up  at  his  mildewy  ceiling  and 
thoughtfully  scratched  his  ear.  He  was  an  eavesdropper, 
of  course — quite  an  unwilling  one.  As  we  have  said,  he 
disliked  exertion.  What  he  heard  would  have  fired  a  less 
nimble  brain  to  some  sort  of  action.  Every  now  and  again 
he  stroked  his  violin — his  true  and  only  friend — mute  as 
the  dead.  Every  now  and  again  the  clink  of  a  glass  up¬ 
stairs  was  followed  by  throaty  whispers  .  .  .  then  the 
laugh.  “Good  Lord  deliver  us!”  said  Sans  Souci,  fetching 
out  his  street  boots  from  under  his  trestled  bed.  Such  a 
bed !  He’d  made  it.  He  took  it  with  childlike  grace  and 
faith.  His  world  didn’t  consist  of  downy  pillows  and  silk 
quilts  and  quails  cooked  in  cream — unnecessary  for  the 
true  life.  He  thrust  an  imaginary  pike  through  the  wall 
and  through  the  heart  of  Tallien.  And  he  bled  as  a  pig. 
Here  was  no  shadow — the  greatest  shadow  in  the  world 
is  of  less  substance  than  a  crumb — but  a  loathsome  fact. 
He’d  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel!  He  jumped  to  his  booted 
feet,  alive  to  his  finger-nails.  He  seemed  to  smell  the 
brackish  salt  air  of  the  English  Channel  and  to  see  Cap¬ 
tain  Paul  Jones’  little  bark  breasting  the  greenish  waves — 
Captain  Jones  all  a-quiver  at  the  commission  entrusted 
to  his  discretion.  Any  man  can  follow  “sealed  orders” 
without  detriment  to  his  conscience.  If  trouble  happens, 
said  the  jolly  tar,  the  French  frogs  will  squeal.  It  wasn’t 
his  affair.  The  sea  tells  no  tales.  Clearly  Captain  Jones 
had  been  bought  over  by  that  worthy  aristocrat,  viscount 
Taridorosse,  or  whatever  his  name  was.  Tallien  was  close- 
fisted.  (It  pained  him  seriously  to  have  to  help  Barras 
pay  his  wife’s  bills.)  There  was  very  little  chance  of 
making  a  new  fortune.  This  evolution  couldn’t  hold  a 
candle  to  the  great  revolution.  He,  Tallien,  in  that  close 
room  upstairs,  sprawled  back  in  his  chair  and  aired  his 
principles.  “What  are  they?”  said  the  viscount.  “God 
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bless  the  King!”  said  Tallien,  mechanically  shifting  the 
hang  of  his  gorgeous  afternoon  coat — yellow  as  saffron. 
He  winked  his  eyes  as  he  did  so,  and  behold,  the  coat  shone 
as  purple !  Even  Tallien  had  his  moments  of  stark  inspira¬ 
tion.  “What’s  that?”  said  the  aristocrat  again.  “A  door 
being  shut  downstairs.”  Tallien  pointed  a  splay  finger  in 
a  vertical  line  between  his  spread  knees.  “Over-nervous, 
eh?  No  need,  my  man.  We  have  got  the  game  in  our 
hands.”  He  relaxed  his  knees  and  kicked  his  large  boot 
at  some  imaginary  enemy.  “I’m  heart  and  soul  with  you. 
To  upset  him  I’d  crown  three  kings  in  France,  bring  back 
the  old  order  ten  times  worse,  and  write  my  memoirs.  A 
man  does  that  when  he’s  finished.  No  sacrifice  would  be 
too  great.”  Then  he  fell  a-whispering,  chart  in  hand. 
The  close  room  felt  suffocatingly  warm. 

Each  man  was  possessed  with  his  own  idea.  That  fool 
of  a  viscount  to  put  his  trust  in  his  natural  enemy !  How 
can  you  make  a  crooked  stick  lie  straight?  By  breaking 
it.  If  you  could  knock  off  Tallien’s  head  and  cut  off  his 
feet  and  joint  his  knees  and  crack  his  spine,  you  might 
make  a  successful  job  of  him.  You  could  lay  him  out 
most  decorously — nothing  less  would  be  of  any  good. 
That  fool  of  a  viscount  thought  of  bending  him  to  his 
plans,  of  winning  him  over  to  the  Cause — of  offering  him 
as  an  inducement  a  post  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty 
Louis  XVIII.  Tallien  bowed — pliable  as  a  leather  thong — 
and  said  he  would  be  most  happy  to  assist  at  the  happy 
event.  He  sketched  out  a  plan,  or  rather  he  talked  it  over 
in  extremely  injudicious  language.  As  a  headsman  he 
was  pretty  fair — as  a  conspirator  he  was  a  hopeless 
bungler.  Besides,  he  was  false  all  round.  He  lied  as 
glibly  as  an  ass  brays.  That  poor  fool  of  a  representative 
viscount  took  every  bragging  word  for  gospel  truth.  It 
was  the  viscount  who  introduced  the  English  element  into 
the  scheme.  Goodness  knows  how  he’d  come  across  honest 
Captain  Jones — who  preferred  to  sail  under  sealed  orders 
— “It  gives  a  man  full  liberty  of  action,”  he’d  say.  “Quite 
so,  quite  so,”  returned  the  viscount,  having  very  little 
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notion  of  English,  but  a  high  idea  of  the  national  integ¬ 
rity.  An  enemy  to  England  was  a  safe  man  to  let  go — 
mid-channel.  The  Captain  didn’t  object,  as  long  as  no 
enquiries  were  made. 

We  hope  we  have  sketched  in  the  awful  situation  to 
your  full  satisfaction — and  understanding.  It  would  be 
dreadful  if  we  took  a  leaf  out  of  T allien’s  book  and  hope¬ 
lessly  muddled  up  the  affair.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
know  the  worthy  Captain  Jones  hadn’t  to  exercise  his 
discretion  on  the  night  of  March  the  eighteenth,  1796. 
His  cargo  of  French  chalk  didn’t  contain  a  single  sack  of 
contraband  matter.  And  Napoleon  was  heading,  as  fast 
as  he  could  ride,  for  the  south — sound  of  limb  and  fresh 
o’  breath,  with  not  a  hair  of  his  head  injured  by  Tallien’s 
top-heavy  idea. 

All  thanks  to  Maitre  Souci.  Never  again  say  a  genius 
can’t  sometimes  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Yet  it  wasn’t  easy  for  him  to  get  round  Clementine. 
She  had  a  dread  of  suspicious  characters — she  had  read 
about  them  in  the  news-sheets  (for  the  most  part  of  a 
virulent  kind),  and  she’d  seen  them  as  large  as  life 
following  closely  on  the  charming  heels  of  the  Widow  Beau- 
harnais.  We  assure  you  Clementine  was  sometimes  hor¬ 
rified  at  the  little  widow’s  supper-parties — such  guests, 
headed  by  the  Talliens — that  is  to  say  by  the  Citoyenne. 
It  was  now  quite  a  year  since  Tallien  had  roared  over  his 
hot  soup  at  Josephine’s  supper  table — roared  with 
laughter  we  mean.  Robespierre  (as  Tallien  expressed 
himself)  hadn’t  trotted  off  to  hell  not  a  week  before  Tal¬ 
lien  trotted  round  Paris  a  most  delightfully  original 
fellow.  A  bit  of  a  hero  too — welcome  everywhere.  Tere- 
zia  was  quite  pleased  with  him.  A  year,  click  on  the 
heels  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  is  an  age — as  Terezia  said, 
“centuries  ago.”  They  lived  at  express  speed  in  those 
glamorous,  topsy-turvy  days — where  love  never  went 
a-begging ;  where  common  sense  staggered,  as  it  were,  into 
a  chest  and  drew  the  lid  over  his  discomfited  head. 
“Heigho  ! — dance,  kick,  live,  love — heigho  !”■ — to  repeat 
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but  a  single  line  of  a  favourite  lampoon  composed  by  the 
consumptive  poet  at  The  Cow.  The  other  lines  won’t  bear 
repeating. 

Maitre  Souci  looked  down  at  Clementine  very  mildly — 
he  was  on  the  point  of  feeling  angry.  “No,  my  dear,”  he 
said,  “I  never  run  away  with  the  silver,  I  never  carry 
knives,  I  never  beg,  except  maybe  a  woman’s  kindness. 
I  have  a  great  belief  in  you.  Without  knowing  him  I  can 
felicitate  the  citoyen  your  fiance.” 

“You  seem  to  be  full  of  information,  sir,”  said  Clem¬ 
entine. 

“Never  remembered  a  thing  in  my  life.  If  I  catch  hold 
of  a  face  I  can’t  fit  it  with  a  name — if  I  recall  a  name, 
there’s  no  face  to  it.” 

She  laughed.  “You  are  obstinate,  anyhow,”  she  said, 
leaning  over  the  gate  of  number  Six.  (You  see  he’d 
wheedled  her  so  far.) 

“You  won’t  regret  it.  I  swear  I  am  just  as  honest  as 
I  am  foolish.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Clementine. 

“You  still  doubt  my  honesty?  How  can  I  prove  it?’* 

“By  leaving  the  poor,  dear  general  alone.”  Clementine’s 
eyes  grew  moist.  “Fancy — a  two-days’  honeymoon,  on  the 
brink  of  war — and  maybe  death.” 

“Certain,  quick  and  watery,  if  I  don’t  go  in.  Would 
you  be  a  murderess,  mademoiselle?”  He  stared  under  the 
green  hood. 

“It  is  a  tale,  of  course - ” 

“Why  should  all  tales  be  lies?  Why?  In  heaven’s 
name,  why?” 

“Don’t  get  excited.” 

Souci,  with  a  wide  gesture,  swept  his  old  beaver  almost 
to  the  ground.  “You  insult  me,  miss,”  he  said.  “I  wish 
you  a  very  good  afternoon,  a  pleasant  walk,  and  never  a 
regret  as  long  as  you  live.  Regrets  poison  life.  I  once 
knew  a  young  girl — a  touching  little  thing  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  man  she  didn’t  love— an  oldish  man  with  a  wrong 
temper.  When  the  lover  came  along — she  wasn’t  in  love 
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with  love.  She  was  only  curious.  One  day  I  found  her 
solemn-eyed  over  her  needlework — a  little  white  kitten  of 
a  woman  with  big  grey  eyes.  ‘My  friend/  she  said,  ‘I 
have  committed  adultery — such  a  big  sin  and  such  a  small 
pleasure’  .  .  .  and  she  sat  there,  in  the  patch  of  sun¬ 
light  by  the  open  window,  sewing.  And  I  can  see  her  as 
clearly  as  I  can  see  you.  Do  you  know  what  I  did?  I 
kissed  her  hand — poor  thing.  Such  a  futile  thing  to  do. 
Regret  is  such  a  trying  companion — very  difficult  to  shake 
off.  She  tried  in  the  silliest  manner.  She  stepped  down 
step  by  step.  Any  night  you  can  see  her  at  The  Cow, 
sitting  by  herself  very  quiet  and  orderly,  except  when  she 
is  drunk,  and  then  she  cries.  Do  you  know  what  I  do? 
I  play  to  her.  At  first  she  won’t  hear  me — at  midnight, 
and  later,  Noise  is  very  much  at  home  at  The  Cow — very 
much  at  home — he  does  not  interfere  with  me.  I  never 
hear  him,  but  I  can  hear  when  she  leaves  off  sobbing.  It 
is  lovely  to  heal  a  human  heart.” 

By  this  time  Clementine  had  unlatched  the  gate.  “Go 
in,”  she  said,  rather  curtly.  We  believe  the  fat  fellow — 
by  his  very  simplicity — or  his  kind  sympathy  with  the 
lowest  of  the  low — you  don’t  as  a  rule  allude  to  those  kind 
of  “creatures,”  do  you? — had  given  her  a  lump  in  her 
throat.  Clementine  was  as  kind-hearted  a  little  woman  as 
ever  lived. 

“Stay  here,  please.  I’ll  run  in  and  ask  the  general 
if  he  will  see  you.” 

Clementine  flew  into  the  kitchen,  flung  her  wadded  cloak 
on  a  chair — past  the  cook,  lightly  beating  cream,  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  soup  cauldron.  “Back  already!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Heavens,  girl,  you’d  take  the  breath  out  of  a 
walrus.” 

Clementine  shook  her  head — for  the  moment  execrating 
poor  Sans-Souci,  all  on  account  of  the  soup.  This  delay 
would  infallibly  make  her  late  for  dinner;  cook  would  be 
sulky,  and  possibly,  for  once  in  her  lifetime,  Madame 
Josephine  would  be  punctual. 

She  gave  a  deep  breath  and  knocked  softly  at  the  closetj 
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door  of  the  drawing-room.  She  knocked  again,  then  she 
turned  the  handle  and  entered  the  room. 

Bonaparte  was  standing — as  far  as  we  know — in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  position,  on  exactly  the  same  spot  where  we 
had  left  him.  Every  change  centred  in  his  face.  He 
looked  like  the  picture  of  the  blessed  knight  who  rode 
round  the  world,  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady — isn’t 
there  such  a  fabulous  person? — an  exalted,  inspired,  alto¬ 
gether  beautiful  knight,  who  lived  up  to  his  vows  in  faith 
and  charity  towards  all  men.  If  not,  we’ll  create  him  on 
the  spot — as  a  lighted  candle  on  Bonaparte’s  young  face. 

Even  Clementine  paused  respectfully  by  the  door. 

He  saw  her  at  once.  (Very  gently  we’ll  blow  out  the 
dandle — dreams  belong  to  heaven  but  actions  take  place 
on  earth.) 

“Yes,”  he  said,  looking  up,  and  his  smile  drifted  away, 
giving  place  to  a  very  serious  expression.  “I  am  ready.” 

Clementine  was  immensely  relieved.  “Oh,  sir,”  she  said, 
“you  expected  him?  I’ll  show  him  up  at  once.” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  He  went  to  the  window  and  he  looked 
out.  There — a  footstep  from  the  green  hyacinths — Sans- 
Souci  stood  and  looked  up  at  him.  His  expression  told 
you  nothing.  His  faded  velvet  coat  was  eloquent  of  pov¬ 
erty.  Sans-Souci’s  shape  lied.  You’d  imagine  that  he 
sat  down  every  morning  of  his  life  to  a  basin  of  porridge, 
and  milk  fresh  from  the  cow.  We  know  The  Cow  fed  him 
on  scraps — we’ve  wept  over  the  poor  occasion.  You  may 
treat  a  beggar  to  beggary,  but  a  rich  man  demands  his 
proper  feeding.  And  we’ll  stake  our  bible  oath  on  it  that 
Souci  was  rich — passing  rich  .  .  . 

Napoleon  recognised  him.  His  mouth  trembled.  Why 
had  that  man  again  crossed  his  path?  .  •  .  he  stood  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  sun  .  .  . 

The  sun  was  setting  across  the  roofs  and  steeples  of 
Paris — no  doubt  the  river  had  more  than  a  touch  of  claret 
in  its  muddy  surface — no  doubt,  across  the  blue  sky,  a 
whole  cup  of  amber  had  been  reversed — no  doubt  the  ball 
pf  jthei  sun  was  exquisitely  poised  on  the  spread  wings  of 
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a  mighty  bird  of  Paradise,  whose  feathers  were  tinged 
with  scarlet — in  the  narrow  street  you  had  to  accept  con¬ 
jecture  for  certainty.  Napoleon  preferred  certainty. 

“Show  him  in,”  he  said. 

“Sir,  who’ll  let  him  out?  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  for 
the  citoyenne.” 

His  eyes  lit  up.  “I  know,”  he  said  (the  darling!  how 
prompt  she  had  been  •  •  .).  Hurry,  Clementine.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

And  Clementine  returned  lightly  into  the  kitchen.  “It 
is  all  right,”  she  said  to  cook.  “How  could  it  be  anything 
else?”  she  answered — thinking  of  her  cream. 

It  didn’t  take  more  than  a  minute  to  conduct  Maitre 
Souci  into  the  general’s  presence.  “Be  careful,”  cau¬ 
tioned  Clementine,  in  a  whisper,  as  she  opened  the  drawing¬ 
room  door  for  him  and  pushed  him  gently  inside.  “Not 
that  he  isn’t  a  kind  gentleman,”  she  added  for  his  comfort. 

Souci  sighed.  “Make  haste,  child,  or  you’ll  be  late,” 
he  said.  “There  is  nothing  like  precaution  in  this  world 
and  it  is  so  seldom  made  use  of.” 

The  general  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
his  arms  crossed  behind  him,  his  head  thrust  forward. 
He  looked  remarkably  slight.  He  favoured  his  visitor 
with  a  sharp  glance.  “Speak,  sir,”  he  said.  “Be  brief.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


O  OUCI  looked  round  the  room  with  frank  curiosity  and 
^  equally  frank  admiration. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  simple  nature  that  he  never 
gave  Bonaparte  a  glance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seldom 
considered  his  fellow-beings  worthy  of  attention.  Any 
clean-souled  man,  in  his  situation,  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner — the  less  you  looked  at  the  patrons  of  The 
Cow  the  better  for  you,  if  you  were  at  all  of  an  impres¬ 
sionable  nature.  Oddly  enough,  the  musician  was  as  sensi¬ 
tive  to  sights  as  to  touch. 

Josephine’s  drawing-room  pleased  him  much  as  a  really 
fine  dolls’-house  pleases  a  child.  He  would  have  liked  to 
have  patted  everything.  He  began  by  fingering  a  parch¬ 
ment  fan  painted  by  Watteau — lying  on  a  Buhl  cabinet — 
with  sticks  of  carved  gold  picked  with  tortoise-shell — he’d 
never  seen  such  a,  pretty  thing.  (As  we  all  know,  Jose¬ 
phine  had  an  eye  for  expensive  trifles  and  was  terribly 
negligent  of  their  proper  care  ...  We  can  see  her 
wrapping  Fortune  in  a  priceless  Cashmere  shawl — poor 
darling,  suffering  from  a  rheumy  cold — and  laying  the 
swaddled  pet  on  a  costly  sofa — and  Napoleon  entering  the 
room  and  detecting  his  snores  and  nigh  kicking  him  on  to 
the  floor,  desisting  out  of  sheer  habit.  At  the  time  of 
Fortune’s  melancholy  death  he  was  still  under  the  sway 
of  Josephine.  Fortune  died  in  Italy,  at  Montebello,  dur¬ 
ing  the  First  Campaign  .  .  .) 

“Now  isn’t  that  charming!”  said  Souci,  laying  down  the 
fan  and  looking  up  and  meeting  the  general’s  attentive 
gaze.  “Good  afternoon,  citoyen — your  obedient  servant.” 
He  uncovered,  and  continued  to  inspect  the  room. 

Napoleon  smiled.  He  hadn’t  an  inkling  what  the  man 
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had  come  for,  but  he  liked  his  good-tempered,  dignified 
manner.  He  was  also  fond  of  children  (one  of  his  best 
traits).  That  is  to  say,  he  genuinely  liked  fearless, 
straightforward  children  as  much  as  he  disliked  a  self-con¬ 
scious,  finicky  brat.  He’d  say  as  much  to  the  mother  long 
before  his  position  warranted  personal  rudeness. 

In  spite  of  English  prejudice,  Bonaparte  had  his 
good  qualities.  As  the  father  of  his  adopted  people  he 
gave  a  creditable  performance  for  his  crown.  As  the 
father  of  a  healthy  family  he  would  have  been  inspiring. 
The  little  King  of  Rome  (we  had  nigh  forgotten  his 
existence)  came  too  late  in  the  day  to  give  his  famous 
parent  scope  for  his  ability.  From  his  birth  he  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  etiquette  and  sovereign  principles — moonshine, 
my  dear  sirs.  For  one  thing,  his  mother  was  a  fool,  which 
is  a  handicap  on  any  child.  No  doubt  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise  is  feeling  annoyed — sure  to  be  a  haughty  ghost 
with  a  great  idea  of  itself.  (We’ll  come  to  her  if  we  live 
long  enough  and  if  we  find  her  sufficiently  attractive  for 
our  pen.)  “Fancy  leaving  Me  out  in  the  cold!”  It  is 
not  seemly  to  talk  back  to  a  ghost,  but  if  it  comes  again, 
piping  over  our  shoulder,  we’ll  remind  it  that  in  life  it 
didn’t  behave  in  a  spirited  manner  at  all.  Which  of  course 
would  be  hard  for  a  spirit  to  believe.  Not  that  Marie 
Louise  would  really  mind — she  was  impervious  to  senti¬ 
ment.  Napoleon  lavished  a  great  deal  of  affection  on  her, 
affection  amounting  to  passion,  and  she  returned  it  with 
a  stiff  curtsey  and  a  few  parrot  sentences.  Of  course  he 
was  primarily  in  love  with  the  Idea.  He’d  crowned  himself 
— she  made  it  valid  .  .  .  even  England  would  have  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  son-in-law  of  Austria  .  .  .  even  England! 
We  all  know  no  glittering  fact  (about  an  enemy)  im¬ 
presses  England.  She  is  conservative  to  the  core;  obsti¬ 
nate  to  a  fault,  and  not  without  her  grand  qualities.  We 
have  no  shadow  of  anxiety  about  England.  She  rose  out 
of  the  chaos  of  creation  with  the  winning  number  firmly 
tacked  to  her  very  foundations. 

In  his  despotic  days  England  was  about  the  only  thing 
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Napoleon  feared  and  desired.  He’d  prefer  to  beat  her, 
but  he  wouldn’t  mind  having  her  as  a  friend.  Which  shows 
you  there  is  a  mean  grade  about  humanity  which  is  aston¬ 
ishingly  level.  Take  away  our  attributes,  our  appear¬ 
ances,  our  education  (there  is  a  great  deal  in  A  B  C)  and 
we  are  all  a  row  of  little  savages  wdth  very  elemental  and 
common  instincts. 

Such  a  statement  may  be  unpalatable  to  the  learned 
individual,  except  he  or  she  be  as  wise  as  they  are  clever — 
then  they’ll  admit  the  truth  of  our  assertion  even  if  they 
confound  our  wordiness.  We  can  hear  them  “passing  the 
remark.”  “Drat  the  woman !  Is  she  aware  that  she  leaps 
as  a  flying  fish  from  the  pot  to  the  pan,  spattering  us  with 
words  when  we  desire  a  consecutive  story?”  We  accept 
the  just  rebuke.  We  know  it  is  hard  on  the  public.  As 
Topsy  said,  we  are  made  that  way,  and  we  are  not  sorry. 
We  delight  in  side  shows.  On  every  page  each  single 
thought  is — king.  There! 

Souci  took  up  a  satin  cushion  and  stroked  it  carefully. 
He  was  still  walking  about  the  room,  peering  at  the  pic¬ 
tures,  staring  open-mouthed  at  the  chandelier — it  took  his 
fancy  enormously.  “We’re  egoists,”  he  said,  answering 
his  own  thoughts.  “Clever  men  are  always  more  or  less 
self-centred,  more  or  less  deceptive  .  .  .  That’s  a  delight¬ 
ful  piece  of  workmanship  .  .  .  I’d  rather  any  day  be  a 
blasphemous  saint  than  a  pious  devil — wouldn’t  you?” 

“It  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  Come,  if  you  are 
good,  I’ll  get  Clementine  to  bring  in  the  step-ladder,  and 
you  shall  climb  up  and  satisfy1  yourself  that  the  chande¬ 
lier  is — dusty.  I  would  rather  any  day  look  up  than 
down — wouldn’t  you?” 

The  young  general  sat  down  on  Josephine’s  little  gilt 
sofa,  upholstered  in  rose  and  velvet.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
together.  “Where  have  I  seen  you?”  he  continued. 

“I  was  at  your  wedding  last  night,  citoyen.  I  didn’t 
want  to  come.  Tallien  insisted.  He  pulled  me  into  a  cab. 
‘Come,  Souci,’  he  said,  ‘don’t  be  a  fool.  This  is  the 
opportunity  of  your  life.  Play  for  all  you  are  worth  two 
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bars  out  of  Figaro’s  Marriage — repeat  ’em,  repeat  ’em.5 
He  clapped  me  on  my  back.”  Souci  wriggled.  “He’s  hard- 
fisted.” 

Souci  sat  down  opposite  Napoleon,  disposing  his  violin 
under  his  seat,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  lid  of  the  box. 
46 You  are  superstitious,”  he  said.  “That’s  interesting.” 

Napoleon  closed  and  unclosed  his  right  hand.  Then  he 
looked  up.  “A  man  must  believe  in  something.  You  know 
it  yourself.” 

“I’ve  tried  standing  alone.  It  is  an  uncommonly  diffi¬ 
cult  job  with  your  eyes  shut.” 

“I  intend  to  keep  my  eyes  open  ...  I  can  look  further 
than  most  men — I  am  stronger  than  most  men.”  He  held 
out  his  hand.  “Are  we  friends  ?”  he  said. 

Souci  took  it,  and  shook  it  warmly.  “I  am  uncommonly 
obliged  to  you,  sir,”  he  said.  “You  have  taken  me  out  of 
my  groove.  I  thought  I  was  dead  to  everything  except 
music.  I  am  a  great  musician,  sir.  Thanks  to  Tallien — 
I  wonder  what  he  did  it  for? — I  know  that  I  am  still 
capable  of  taking  an  interest  in  my  fellow-beings.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  sir,  when  you  walked  into  the  town  hall  last  night 
you  gave  me  a  very  great  surprise.” 

The  general  stared  at  his  visitor.  “Why  didn’t  you 
play  that  tune?”  he  asked. 

“I  forgot  it.” 

“No,  you  didn’t,”  said  Napoleon.  “Fate  intervened.” 

“You  are  right,  citoyen.” 

“I’m  bom  lucky — eh?”  The  general’s  eyes  shone  with 
excitement.  “A  miserable  brute  like  Tallien  cannot  de¬ 
stroy  my  good  fortune.  I  am  married  to  the  most  beautiful 
lady  in  the  world.  I  am  setting  out  very  soon  on  a  round 
of  unprecedented  victories.  What’s  your  name?” 

“They  call  me  Sans-Souci.  A  pretty  good  name.” 

“  4 What’s  in  a  name?’  as  Shakespeare  said.  A  clever 
man.  A  great  brain  governs  the  world,  and  great  ambi¬ 
tion  sets  the  wheel  moving.  I’ll  fight  battles,  my  friend. 
I’ll  build  new  kingdoms.  There  is  nothing  like  imagination 
— eh?  Except  sober  fact.  I  prefer  facts.  I’ll  bind  a 
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garland  of  real  laurel  leaves,  shining,  glossy  leaves,  with 
their  own  peculiar  scent  .  .  .”  He  sniffed  the  air  and 
broke  off.  “I’m  nervous,  Souci,  as  a  stallion  in  a  strange 
stable.  What  have  you  come  for?” 

“Go  on.” 

“For  ever  and  for  ever,  until  death  intervenes,”  an¬ 
swered  Napoleon  solemnly.  “A  reverse  would  only  spur 
me  to  superhuman  efforts.  Bah!  It  is  all  nonsense.  I 
am  not  going  to  fail.  Fll  back  my  brains  against  all  man¬ 
kind.  Can’t  you  see  I  am  determined  and  amazingly 
lucky,  in  comparison,  par  example,  to  our  mutual  friend 
Tallien?  Where  did  you  pick  him  up?” 

“He  picked  me  up.  It  is  rarely  I  leave  The  Cow — a 
low  house,  I’m  sorry  to  say.  My  besetting  sin  is  want  of 
energy.  I  am  as  lazy  and  poor  as  Job  on  his  ash-heap, 
without  his  lamentations.  If  I  moved  out  of  my  shell,  or 
rather  my  music-box — been  a  sentry-box,  and  recon¬ 
structed  to  its  present  use  out  of  a  sense  of  economy  and 
humour — I  could  easily  make  a  fortune — I  could  buy  a 
new  coat  twice  as  gaudy  as  Tallien’s  and  eat  mutton  stew 
five  times  a  day.  ‘Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan !’  ”  He 
smiled.  “You  lead  me  into  temptation,  sir.  Mind  you, 
I  consider  you  again  go  too  far  the  other  way.  If  you’ll 
excuse  me  saying  so,  cleverness  is  always  spoilt  by 
conceit.” 

“Is  that  what  you  have  come  to  tell  me?” 

“What  a  delightful  shape!”  said  Souci,  gliding  his 
fingers  up  and  down  the  armchair  he  was  sitting  in.  “I’ll 
bring  it  into  my  dream  house — in  winter  it’ll  stand  in 
front  of  a  blazing  fire  and  in  summer  by  the  open  window, 
where  I  can  watch  the  sun  enter  my  garden  .  .  .  the  most 
beautiful  garden  on  earth.”  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
stretched  his  legs,  looking  uncommonly  satisfied. 

The  general  wandered  round  the  room,  glanced  once  or 
twice  suspiciously  at  the  fat  man  reposing  comfortably  in 
Josephine’s  best  chair.  Then  his  frown  relaxed,  and  his 
words  came  hurriedly.  He  might  have  been  speaking  to 
Souci  or  he  might  not. 
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“I  believe  in  myself  and  in  my  own  instinct,95  he  said. 
“My  vanity  is  strong  enough  to  carrj^  me  where  I  will." 

Souci  nodded. 

“Yet  I  can’t  stand  alone  ...  I  am  terribly  glad  when 
I  get  a  definite  answer.  One  cold  morning — oh,  not  so 
long  ago — I  move  quickly — I  sat  at  my  table  in  the  most 
comfortless  attic  in  Paris  .  .  .  doubting  myself.  For 
sheer  human  torture  there’s  nothing  to  beat  it.  I  stared 
at  the  cheerless  prospect  in  front  of  me — a  few  soot  laden 
roofs,  a  few  ugly  chimney-pots  and  a  bleak  grey  sky. 
Suddenly  the  sun  gleamed  fitfully  behind  the  barrier  of 
clouds.  I’d  been  working  for  some  considerable  time.  I 
was  cold,  wretched,  hungry,  alone,  and  I  cried  for  a  sign. 
‘Let  me  see  clearly!’  I  cried.  ‘Let  me  win  .  .  .  give  me 
my  just  place  in  the  sun!’  And  every  devil  in  Paris 
mocked  me.  In  short,  Souci,  I  was  very  low  down.  If 
anyone  had  offered  me  the  good  will  of  The  Cow — which 
you  say  is  a  disreputable  tavern — I  would  have  accepted 
it  with  gratitude  ...  no  one  had  any  use  for  me.  In  a 
fit  of  childish  rage,  I  took  a  pleasure  in  destroying  my 
night’s  work.  I  tore  each  single  sheet  across  and  across, 
and  I  looked  up,  and  there — straight  in  front  of  me — by 
the  tallest,  blackest  chimney-pot  stood  a  live  sweep  haul¬ 
ing  his  ropes  against  the  only  touch  of  blue  in  the  sky. 
I  was  fascinated.  I  watched  his  performance,  hardly  dar¬ 
ing  to  believe  my  eye-sight.  Before  that  splendid  fellow 
— it  requires  nerve  to  stand  alone  on  the  sloping  roof  of 
a  five-storeyed  building — had  finished  his  task  I  was  myself 
again — eaten  up  by  vanity!  As  cocksure  as  a  youthful 
fowl  crowing  at  the  morning.  Lord  sakes  alive — glory  be 
to  vanity!  I’m  going  to  ride  it - ’’ 

“To  death,’’  said  Souci,  shutting  his  eyes. 

“You’re  a  fool,  Souci.  God  doesn’t  give  us  gifts  to 
shut  ’em  up  in  a  box.  You’re  defrauding  humanity  for 
the  pleasure  of  a  few  tipsy  brutes,  and  your  own  pig¬ 
headed  laziness.  Set  to  work — and  live.’’ 

“What’s  the  inducement?’’ 
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“A  man  can’t  realise  applause  unless  it  is  directed 
towards  himself.” 

“That’s  true  enough,”  said  Souci  with  guileless  plea¬ 
sure.  “It  is  a  thrill,  a  real  thrill — you  feel  it  in  every 
nerve  of  your  body.” 

“How  old  are  you?” 

“I  grow  fat  on  ideas - — ” 

Bonaparte  pushed  back  his  hair  and  smiled  very  sweetly. 
“Pure  imagination,”  he  said.  (You  couldn’t  doubt  the 
fellow — a  type  of  rare  honesty.) 

“Thank  you,  citoyen.  Considering  where  I  come  from, 
it’s  a  marvel.” 

The  other  man  had  plunged  into  his  own  thoughts. 
“Who  cares  where  we  come  from?  It’s  immaterial  .  .  . 
the  point  is  to  arrive,  eventually,  to  find  immortality. 
No  man  shall  forget  me.  I’ll  see  to  it.  I’ll  force  my  way 
through — through  the  rabble.  I’ll  build  up  France  and 
give  her  a  new  record.  There’s  no  obstacle  in  life  which 
energy,  ambition  and  brains  cannot  surmount.  No  one 
shall  interfere  with  my  plans — I  couldn’t  stand  interfer¬ 
ence.  I’ll  unfold  them  one  by  one  as  one  beautiful  day 
follows  another — as  flower  succeeds  to  flower  ...  the 
world  shall  sing — sing  my  praises.  And  I’ll  sing  too !” 
He  ended  abruptly.  “What  are  we  talking  about?” 

“Fancies — fabulous  fancies.” 

“Facts — glorious  facts.” 

“I  congratulate  you,  citoyen,  without  envy.” 

“It’ll  be  grand — grand,  the  biggest  thing  on  record!” 

Souci  sat  up.  “Anyhow  it’s  interesting.  There’s  a 
lot  of  living  in  you.  Young  man,  you  won’t  be  sacked  as 
easily  as  they  suppose.”  And  he  said  it  admiringly.  “If 
I  had  your  self-confidence  I’d  indulge  in  paper.  As  it 
happens,  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to  others.  Can  a  dead  man 
hear  his  own  tunes?  Eh?  When  you  are  lying  under  that 
imposing  tomb  built  up  by  a  grateful  nation — covered 
with  flowers  and  all  that — and  X  in  some  humble  corner, 
a  nameless  grave  where  the  wind  blows  through  rank  grass 
instead  of  laurel  hedges — who’ll  have  the  best  hearing  and 
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who  the  finest  programme?  And  will  it  matter  one  straw? 
Happy  youth!  Fll  leave  you  my  blessing.  Presently — 
if  long  life  is  permitted  you — you’ll  come  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  I’ll  blink  at  you  through  the  weeds  of  a  poor 
man’s  grave.  ‘It  is  all  the  same/  I’ll  say.  ‘I’m  just  as 
comfortable  as  you  are.’  Sir,  I  don’t  expect  anything  of 
life,  and  I  expect  less  of  death  .  .  .  unless  Christ  lives 
•  .  .  and  I  fancy  there  is  a  God.  Even  you  would  be  a 
hobbled  horse  if  you  hadn’t  your  star — or  what  d’ye  call 
it? — blazing  out  at  you.  That’s  why  Tallien  called  for 
two  bars  out  of  ‘The  Marriage  of  Figaro.’  He  is  our 
authority  on  you.  ‘The  general  is  a  bag  of  conceit,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  full  of  superstition.  I’ll  denounce  him.’ — 
Bang!  Can’t  you  hear  Tallien’s  fist  coming  down  heavily 
on  the  landlord’s  dented  table?  Tallien  always  gets  his 
own  way - ” 

Bonaparte  laughed.  “He’s  as  good  as  a  play,”  he  said. 
“Ha !  ha !  Souci,  let’s  come  to  the  point.” 

“We  are  nearly  there — you’re  hot,  as  the  children  say. 
(I  love  them.)  You’ll  agree,  sir,  something  must  be 
done?” 

Napoleon  hugged  himself  up  by  the  window.  It  was 
growing  so  dark  he  was  hardly  distinguishable,  and  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  plunge — and  grow  still. 

“I’ve  read  till  I’m  sick,  Souci  ...  all  kinds  of  admir¬ 
able  writers — unless  I  can  see  as  they  saw  they  leave  me 
cold.  I’m  fond  of  Ossian — his  song  was  as  real  as  life. 
Yet  he  wrote  in  dreams.  Do  you  remember  his  galley, 
full  laden  with  men,  sweeping  the  starlit  sea?  In  two  lines 
you  see  it  all.  They  live,  those  dusky  men,  sweating  at 
their  monster  oars,  and  the  ship  moves  grandly  and  the 
sea  lies  calmly — and  Ossian’s  moon  is  as  a  silver  disc,  and 
the  south  sun  bums  behind  the  clouds  of  night.  You  feel 
the  heat.  You  hear  the  beat  of  each  man’s  heart.  You 
are  startled  when  they  break  into  voice — the  lilt  of  the 
chorus  pushes  the  barge  along.  And  each  star  rises  and 
looks  down.  In  her  state  room  on  her  golden  bed  lies  the 
Queen  asleep,  and  round  her  couch  her  slaves  sit  in  a  silent 
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circle,  fanning  the  wind  towards  her  naked  body.  You 
respect  the  silence  as  some  great  and  awful  spirit.  The 
spirit  of  time — and  destiny,  and  truth,  and  God’s  unal¬ 
terable  will.  There  is  no  height  or  depth — immensity 
itself  lives  within  the  red  roses  lying  between  the  white 
Queen’s  breasts — all  colour  and  all  beauty  and  all  desire, 
purged  and  made  clean  .  . 

“Is  that  Ossian?” 

“Isn’t  it?  I’m  not  sure.  Perhaps  it  is  my  ship — my 
white  queen,  my  immaculate  roses,  my  dream  voices  whis¬ 
pering  across  the  darkness  of  night — and  my  star.  I 
credit  it,  sir,  with  supernatural  powers.  Yes,  yes — I’m 
a  bag  of  conceit,  sir,  and  vilest  superstition.”  His  mobile 
lips  trembled.  And  he  looked  more  like  spirit  than  man, 
standing  by  the  high  window,  dreaming  of  years  dead  a 
thousand  years  and  years  younger  than  the  white  Queen’s 
roses.  For  they  had  been  gathered.  Who  cares  in  what 
garden?  Who  cares  if  imagination  surpasses  reality  or 
if  reality  surpasses  imagination — as  long  as  it  pleases? 
“Gather  ye  roses  wThile  ye  may” — pleasures  are  short¬ 
lived,  but  memory  endures. 

(It  pleases  us  to  think  of  the  Emperor  recalling  his 
interview  with  the  gifted  musician  of  The  Cow — in  the 
sad  days  when  his  imagination  withered.) 

Now  he  was  dreaming  of  the  days  to  come — the  young 
Napoleon.  His  successes  hadn’t  been  numerous.  He  had 
many,  many  days  of  hard,  unpaid  labour  behind  him.  He 
had  the  right  to  look  forward  .  .  .  And  over  his  head — 
though  he  couldn’t  see  it — the  North  Star  shone.  In  the 
dim,  legendary  world  his  ship  was  setting  out- — a  goodly 
vessel,  laden  with  promise  ...  he  couldn’t  see  it — but  he 
could  divine  it. 

“I’ll  be  true — true  to  myself,”  he  whispered.  (God 
hallowed  his  vow.  But  the  devil  broke  it.  “Lean  on  your¬ 
self,  man,”  said  the  devil.  “A  great  man  stands  alone.  A 
great  man  needn’t  take  advice.”  Which  shows  you  how 
double-faced  the  devil  is.  So  he  broke  Napoleon.  And 
England  laughed.) 
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“Why,  sir,”  said  the  musician,  “I’m  more  pleased  than 
I  can  say  that  I  moved.  I’m  active  enough  once  I’m  set 
going ;  the  trouble  is  to  start  me.  I  was  interested  in  you 
long  before  the  wedding.  Tallien  out  of  sheer  folly  some¬ 
times  lets  fall  a  grain  of  sense.  The  more  he  spoke  of 
your  evil  qualifies  the  more  I  realised  your  virtues.  Which 
shows  you  I’m  cross-grained.  A  man  is  never  hated  for 
nothing.  Envy  is  as  good  a  weather-glass  as  any  when 
characters  are  being  pulled  to  pieces.  No  one  has  ever 
envied  me.  Extraordinary.” 

Napoleon  didn’t  hear  him,  but  he  caught  the  gist  of 
the  matter.  All  his  life  he  was  susceptible  to  compliments. 
Flattery  warmed  him  as  the  sun,  or  as  it  warms  the  heart 
of  an  impostor.  Yet  he  wasn’t  an  impostor.  His  intellec¬ 
tuality  was  amazing.  He  passed  his  beautiful  hand  over 
his  brow — and  he  kept  it  there. 

“  Tanning  the  wind  towards  her,5  ”  said  Sans-Souci. 
“I  like  that.  You  gather  a  great  deal  into  a  little  sen¬ 
tence — almost  as  much  as  a  mother  holds  when  she  clasps 
her  infant  to  her  heart.  What  was  the  next  thing?  I 
remember.  ‘They  break  into  voice.’  Ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  would  have  said  ‘song’  or  ‘they  lifted  up  their 
voices.5  Citoyen,  general,  I  congratulate  you,  and  I 
congratulate  myself.  I’ve  made  a  discovery.  You’ll  never 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  As  long  as  your  ambi¬ 
tion — call  her  white  queen  or  whatever  you  like — is 
satisfied,  the  men  who  pull  her  barge  along  won’t  matter 
a  straw.  Don’t  rub  your  own  greatness.  Life  shapes 
us - ” 

“No,”  said  Napoleon;  “we  shape  life.”  He  uncovered 
his  face. 

“At  the  bottom  of  his  own  soul,”  said  Souci,  “a  man 
knows  his  own  failings — he  may  ignore  them  but  he  knows 
them.  I’m  glued  to  my  boxes ;  it’s  a  green  one  in  life — - 
with  a  queer  little  awkward  decoration  up  above — the 
work  of  the  landlord’s  nephew’s  cousin,  who  is  in  the  join¬ 
ery  business.  It  would  be  amusing  if  he  made  me  my  sec¬ 
ond  box — sure  to  be  plain  and  a  tight  fit.  I’m  not  a  thin 
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man,  sir;  it’s  natural  and  not  food.  At  the  present 
moment  I  could  with  pleasure  eat  my  boots,  if  I  did  not 
feel  they  were  my  last  pair  and  bought  at  enormous 
sacrifice.  Which  shows  you  I’m  sensible.” 

“What  was  the  sacrifice?”  asked  Napoleon,  patiently. 

“A  party  at  the  Talliens.  I  wouldn’t  go  under  two  gold 
pieces.  Tallien  said  it  was  preposterous,  but  he  pays  well 
when  he  is  drunk,  and  he  called  me  his  brother  and  heaven- 
born.  I  played -  Do  ye  care?” 

“Not  a  rap.  I’ll  pay  you— - ” 

“Another  word,  and  I’ll  march  out  of  the  room  and 
leave  you  to  your — fate.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“Don’t  mention  it,  sir.”  (Souci  was  the  mildest  man 
alive.  He  couldn’t  keep  up  his  wrath,  no,  not  for  two 
seconds.)  “I’m  the  culprit.  I’ll  tell  you  frankly,  I  enjoy 
sitting  here.”  (He  looked  about  him.)  “It  is  such  a 
pleasant  room.”  (He  sniffed.)  “A  pleasant  smell,  too. 
The  Cow — bah!  she’s  an  evil  beast.  There  again  I’m 
wrong.  She’s  not  in  fault — two  centuries  ago  an  enter¬ 
prising  painter  hung  her  up  as  a  sign.  He  painted  her 
azure-blue,  with  her  body  dotted  with  gold  lozenges  and 
her  eyes  as  two  poached  eggs — they’ve  run  now;  she’s 
a-blinking,  poor  dear — and  the  gold  spots  are  washed 
away  in  places,  yet  her  tail  is  just  as  rampant  as  ever — 
stiff  as  a  poker,  sir.  Two  centuries  of  rain  and  wind  have 
done  nothing  to  the  tail;  and  the  board  swings  to  and 
fro — and  men  pass  beneath  her,  and  seldom  look  at  her 

_ 55 

“Look  here,  man,  you’ve  got  to  come  to  the  point.” 

“I’m  coming,  I’m  coming,”  said  Souci.  “We’ll  enter 
the  tavern,  if  you  please - ” 

Napoleon  watched  his  lips.  They  had  a  pleasant  curve, 
and  his  teeth1  were  white  enough.  In  fact,  Souci  had  his 
excellent  health  to  thank  for  his  excellent  temper. 

“Have  you  ever  considered  the  wonderful  calm  of  mid¬ 
day  at  a  night  tavern  ?  Maybe  the  sun  filtering  in  through 
the  dim  window-panes — seldom  opened — the  old  stains, 
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the  old  smells — the  air  still  cloudy  with  the  revels  of  the 
night — but  silence,  sir,  silence!  Maybe  the  cat  out  for 
the  day  and  the  clock  not  wound  up.  There  are  two  faces 
to  every  coin.  I  wonder  if  the  old  cow  knows,  swinging 
to  and  fro - ” 

Napoleon  shivered.  The  sing-song  monotony  of  Sans- 
Souci’s  gentle  voice  made  him  nervous.  The  shadows  were 
filling  the  room.  He  could  hardly  see  the  stranger’s  face 
from  where  he  sat.  A  thousand  questions  flew  to  his  lips — 
and  went  silently  by  .  .  . 

“It’s  a  wonderful  world,”  said  Souci  enthusiastically — 
“and  how  the  light  shifts !  I’d  like  to  be  God’s  torchbearer 
for  one  single  night  and  follow  Him  on  His  rounds  and 
look  into  every  heart  on  earth  .  .  .  millions  and  millions 
of  us,  and  not  one  alike.  A  very  great  compliment  to 
creation,  and  the  manifold  resources  of  the  Creator.” 

The  general  bit  his  lips.  Souci  was  torturing  him. 
Who  was  he?  Why  had  he  come? 

A  little  errand-boy  passed  down  the  street,  a  bandbox 
on  his  arm.  He  stopped,  and  poked  his  face  through  the 
garden  railings  of  number  six,  giving  a  shrill  whistle.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  Napoleon’s  face!  That  little  impudent 
boy — he  put  his  tongue  out  before  he  ran  away — cleared 
the  atmosphere  as  if  by  magic.  He  was  so  substantial — 
so  real.  .  .  .  Souci  was  only  a  fat,  good-tempered  fellow 
with  an  inherent  love  of  talking  .  .  .  Napoleon  laughed 
boisterously.  “Run  on,  as  much  as  you  like,”  he  said. 

Souci  nodded.  “Every  shadow  has  its  cause,  every 
cause  its  reason,  and  every  reason  its  effect — as  said  the 
doctor  last  night  when  he  shied  the  punch-bowl  at  the 
poet’s  head.  True,  he  missed  his  aim.  The  poet  went 
scot-free,  and  Tallien  was  charged  for  breakage — a  com¬ 
mon  Davenport  blue  bowl  at  the  price  of  real  Sevres.” 

“What  were  they  fighting  over?” 

“I  never  listen.  Now  when  you  mention  it,  I  remember 
a  clue.”  He  crossed  one  knee  over  the  other  and  buttoned 
his  fingers  over  his  stomach.  “The  doctor  didn’t  fancy  the 
bowl  after  Tallien  had  used  it  as  an  optical  lesson.  The 
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whole  company  got  to  their  feet,  the  better  to  follow*  his 
movements.  ‘Brothers  !’  cried  Tallien  (we  are  all  brothers 
at  two  in  the  morning) ,  ‘I’ll  be  even  with  him !  I’ll  shadow 
him!’  And  he  pulled  his  pocket  handkerchief — none  too 
clean — out  of  his  pocket ;  with  shaking  fingers  he  knotted 
it  into  a  bag.  ‘See !’  he  said,  looking  awful  cunning,  the 
sweat  pouring  down  his  face  (he’s  not  as  strong  as  he 
was)  ;  he  slipped  his  spoon  inside  the  bag,  tying  it  up 
securely — he  was  too  excited  to  laugh.  His  lips  worked. 
‘See !’  he  said  again,  standing  upright  and  hurling  the  bag 
into  the  punch.  He  poked  it  down  with  his  fingers — none 
too  clean.  No  one  saw  anything  but  that  he’d  ruined  the 

punch.  ‘Friends,’  he  began -  It  was  then  the  doctor 

hurled  the  bowl  at  the  poet’s  head.  And  every  one 
applauded.  ‘Dear  friends,’  began  Tallien  again - ” 

Souci  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“  ‘Play,  Souci,’  bawled  the  landlord,  ‘play  for  all  you’re 
worth!  Citizens,  you  see  before  you  a  musician  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  A  first-class  artist,  and  every  stroke  is  his 
own  invention.’  Even  I  have  my  vanity.  It  is  gently 
tickled  by  clownish  admiration.  If  there  wasn’t  an  element 
of  fun  in  my  situation  I’d  resign  at  once  and  go  mad. 
I — with  my  fastidious  soul !  It  is  positively  amazing  what 
a  human  being  can  endure — by  degrees.  Feed  him  in  drops 
and  a  man  will  lap  a  barrel  of  filth  with  ease.  As  a  race, 
sir,  we  humans  are  astonishingly  strong.  I’ll  take  a  deal 
of  killing,  and  you’re  not  easily  sacked.  Tallien  will  blub- 
ber  to-morrow.  Pie’ll  come  into  The  Cow  all  of  a  swagger 
— the  more  he’s  beaten  the  more  he  boasts  (the  ugliest 
form  of  vanity),  but  he’ll  end  in  tears.  He’ll  make  a  full 
confession  of  his  failure  and  wonder  in  hell’s  name  who 
belled  the  cat.  No  one  will  feel  for  him  except  Lizette, 
who  loves  him.” 

The  general  followed  Souci’s  queer  talk  with  the  great¬ 
est  attention. 

Souci  was  quiet  for  a  minute.  Then  he  looked  at  his 
own  boots.  “A  pretty  good  fit,”  he  said. 

“At  the  price - ”  said  the  general. 
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The  fat  man  beamed.  “My  luck.  I  could  have  bought 
them  a  bargain  from  the  pawnbroker — he  offered  me  a 
pair  which  had  belonged  to  a  dead  aristocrat — without  a 
head  you’ve  no  earthly  use  for  boots — that  is  obvious.  The 
rest  of  T allien’s  gold  I  gave  to  Buttercup.  She’s  one  of 
ours — a  quiet  little  woman  with  big  blue  eyes  and  a  his¬ 
tory — call  it  a  history — poor  girl,  and  the  wretched 
parents  sent  her  spinning  right  straight  into — we’ll  skip 
details,  sir.  Anyhow,  she  is  sorry  as  sorry  can  be  and 
works  as  a  slave  at  her  living.  ‘Take  a  week  or  two  off,’ 
I  said.  ‘Go  down  into  the  country  and  rest/  She  took 
the  money — not  without  tears — as  sober  as  a  queen  at  her 
court.  Like  myself,  sir,  that  poor  woman  suffers  from  a 
kind  heart.  She  took  a  man  with  her,  an  out-of-elbows 
student  who  generally  flogs  her.  It  wasn’t  what  I  intended. 
Better  than  nothing — I  can’t  complain.  God  is  good.  He 
watches  and  He  decides.  I’d  hopes  of  a  reformation.  We 
can’t  all  be  Luthers.  I  see  that.  I  haven’t  your  conceit, 
sir,  but  when  I  can  do  a  bit  of  good  I’m  proud.  Buttercup, 
poor  Buttercup  ! — I  give  ’em  names  because  I  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  what  they  are  called.  I’ve  a  devilish  poor  memory  .  .  . 
That’s  it!”  He  lunged  forward  and  almost  shook  the 
general  in  his  excitement.  “  ’Pon  me  honour,  if  that  big 
fool  of  a  man  wasn’t  nigh  forgetting  his  business.  Don’t 
go  near  the  rue  Richelieu  to-morrow.  Whatever  you  do, 
don’t  loiter  a  second  in  front  of  the  little  playhouse — what 
d’ye  call  it?” 

“La  Boule  Rouge .” 

“That’s  right.” 

“Further?” 

“Five  rascals  with  well-oiled  palms — the  Viscount  Hop- 
o’-my-thumb’s  hard-earned  cash — they  are  very  badly  off, 
the  discredited  aristocrats — and  Tallien,  rolling  in  money, 
contributes  a — laugh.  Honour  bright!  Two  laughs,  if 
you  like.  He’ll  be  in  a  jolly  good  temper  to-night.  He’s 
going  to  the  Bal  Lamertine  to  show  off  his  yellow  coat, 
and  Terezia  won’t  look  at  it — and  he’ll  evade  a  man  in 
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a  green  domino  with  a  red  rose  in  his  buttonhole.  Where 
am  I?” 

“On  the  steps  of  La  Boule  Rouge” 

“Exactly.  They  know  as  much  as  that.”  (He  checked 
his  fingers.)  “You  are  an  early  riser.  Secondly,  you’ll  be 
alone.  Thirdly,  no  one  can  keep  up  with  you.  A  couple 
of  nights  ago  or  so,  our  poet  recited  a  poem  (his  own 
composition)  on  General  Street,  skipping  Paris  in  two  un¬ 
gainly  strides.  The  doctor  gave  us  a  drawing — he’s  not 
bad  with  his  pencil  though  he’s  shocking  with  his  pincers — 
and  Tallien  contributed  three  laughs  and  six  bottles  of 
rum.  I’ve  seen  him  sprawl  half  across  the  dental  table  at 
The  Cow  and  catch  hold  of  the  landlord’s  mottled  hand — 
my  master — you  would  never  think  I  owned  a  master, 
would  you? — and  nearly  wring  it  off  its  hairy  socket.  The 
landlord  bears  it  admirably.  He’s  the  sort  that  would 
carry  St.  Peter  across  the  way  for  you  if  you  obliged  him 
sufficiently  for  his  trouble.  What  good  have  his  profits 
done  him? — not  even  stuffing  himself  with  mutton  and 
onions  is  he  worthy  a  glance.  As  to  his  tawdry,  twopenny- 
halfpenny  paper  crowns,  they  are  not  worth  a  tenth  of 
my  weekly  salary — and  that’s  putting  them  at  a  negative 
value.  Kings  don’t  come  out  of  The  Cow — I  am  sorry  to 
say  a  very  low-class  establishment - ” 

“The  steps  of  La  Boule  Rouge  ”  said  Napoleon.  (He 
didn’t  say  it  angrily,  though  in  his  place  we  would  have 
thrown  Josephine’s  ball  of  worsted  at  Sans-Souci’s  head.) 

“The  damned  impudence  of  it !  A  man  in  your  position 
— a  man  of  your  prospects!  You  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
earning  not  only  notoriety  but  also  the  grateful  thanks  of 
the  nation — though  there  is  a  leak  in  gratitude  kept  open 
by  envy.  I  don’t  want  you  dead  (when  envy  dies  a  natural 
death,  and  fame  gets  up  a  strong  man  and  true).  Leaving 
trimmings  alone,  what’s  the  good  of  a  dead  hero  except  to 
a  monument-maker?  You’d  make  an  excellent  bas  relief — 
you’ve  got  the  features,  sir,  and  are  no  doubt  a  compliment 
to  your  mother - ” 

“The  steps - ” 
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“The  devils !” 

“I  believe  you.” 

“They’ll  swoop  down  on  you,  drug  you,  pop  you  in  a 
sack,  pop  you  in  a  cab,  pop  you  in  a  ship — pop  you  in 
the  sea.  Having  sacked  you,  the  rest  is  child’s  play.  As 
I  say — what’s  the  good  of  a  dead  hero?  You  wouldn’t  be 
a  first-class  one  at  that.  In  a  month  men  would  have 
forgotten  the  strange  disappearance  of  General  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Men  have  short  memories.  Even  monumental 
and  famous  men  are  seldom  recalled.  They’d  leave  you  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  very  precisely  weighted.  Captain 
Jones  is  an  Englishman — a  class  to  themselves,  sir.  He 
wouldn’t  have  you  washed  ashore,  no,  not  for  the  Order  of 
St.  John  and  Jerusalem  ;  no,  not  for  a  tumbler  of  piping 
grog,  mid-channel  when  the  salt  spray  stings  his  watery 
eyes.” 

“A  ridiculous  scheme!  Who’s  at  the  head  of  it? — » 
Tallien?” 

“No  names,  citoyen.  Treat  the  matter  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  it  deserves.  Poor,  miserable  offenders,  you  won’t 
harm  them,  sir?” 

“You  have  no  objection  if  I  arrest  the  man  in  green?” 
said  the  general  sardonically. 

“None  at  all.  It’ll  do  him  good.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.” 

Souci  bowed.  “At  your  service,  sir.” 

“Wait  a  minute.” 

Souci  had  got  up  and  collected  his  hat  and  the  shabby 
violin  case.  The  action  of  stooping  had  sent  the  blood 
into  his  face.  He  stretched  himself  and  adjusted  his  waist¬ 
coat.  Then  he  looked  Napoleon  squarely  in  the  face.  The 
general  scribbled  something  in  his  pocketbook — something 
entirely  unintelligible  except  to  the  man  who  had  the  hang 
of  his  letters  and  cipher.  He  tore  the  leaf  out  of  the  book 
and  handed  it  to  Souci. 

“Take  this  to  the  rue  St.  Lazare,  number  eight,  and 
give  it  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Junot.” 

Souci  looked  at  the  general  with  almost  as  much  delight 
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as  he  had  looked  at  the  chandelier.  “Why  do  you  trust 
me?”  he  said.  “For  all  you  know,  I  may  be  telling  you  a 
pack  of  falsehoods.  What  should  prevent  me  being  a 
paid  assassin?”  He  thumped  his  chest.  “Sir,  I  grew 
fat  on  ideas - ” 

“I  trust  you,”  said  the  general. 

“Sir,  I’ll  never  forget  the  compliment  as  long  as  I  live.” 

Souci  took  the  note  and  placed  it  carefully  in  a  very 
thin  and  very  greasy  pocketbook.  “I’ll  give  it  to  him 
right  away  and  I’ll  act  a  deaf-mute — always  a  reliable 
character.  I  wish  you  good  evening,  sir.  Take  care  of 
yourself.” 

“I  will,”  said  Napoleon. 

By  the  door  Souci  stopped  short. 

“It’s  a  risky  calling,  yours,  sir.  I  don’t  half  like  it.” 

“I  like  it.” 

“That’s  comforting.  By  the  way,  green  is  rather  a 
prevalent  shade  at  those  balls.  Supposing  the  bold  cap- 
tain  snaps  up  the  wrong  party?” 

“I  have  given  him  his  instructions.” 

Souci  waved  his  hand.  “Let  him  collar  the  bunch,”  he 
said.  “But  whatever  you  do,  don’t  frighten  the  ladies. 
They’re  easily  alarmed  and  always  imagine  the  worst.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  little  theory,  you’re  bound  to  surprise  them. 
Anyhow,  I’ll  follow  your  career  with  interest — quite  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  If  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  sir,  call 
upon  me.” 

He  made  a  magnificent  bow.  Even  Napoleon  was  taken 
aback.  He  recovered  himself  quickly.  “Souci,”  he  said 
with  feeling — real  feeling,  sirs — “when  I  come  back  from 
Italy  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  you  a 
better  post.” 

“I’ll  consider  it,  citoyen.  But  I  promise  nothing  def¬ 
initely.” 

Souci  spoke  with  dignity.  Then  he  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door,  left  the  general’s  note  with  Junot,  and  walked 
back  into  his  own  life. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  general  that  he  utterly 
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forgot  to  offer  Sans-Souci  refreshment.  It  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Sans-Souci  that  he  never  gave  the  matter  a 
thought.  A  less  kindly  man  might  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  life  is  well  worth  a  lean  chop,  and  maybe 
a  glass  of  ale  thrown  in;  not  to  mention  a  slab  of  cream 
toffee.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Sans-Souci  had  a  sweet 
tooth.  Caramels  was  the  only  present  he  ever  accepted 
as  a  homage  to  his  talent.  The  poet,  or  the  doctor,  or 
even  the  pawnbroker  occasionally,  carried  away  on  a  wave 
of  sound,  would  turn  round  and  listen  and  try  and  catch 
hold  of  Souci’s  fingers — by  sight,  of  course — which  shows 
you  the  company  preferred  “showy”  pieces — rills,  runs, 
octaves  of  extraordinary  velocity — thunderous  as  a  storm 
— rolling  billows  of  surf — or  light  as  hoar  frost  touched 
by  the  sun.  He  was  Jack  of  his  trade,  Jack  of  his  box, 
and  his  invention  was  limitless,  and  his  greed  nowhere. 
Two  sticky  sweets — out  of  the  poet’s  breech  pocket — 
amply  satisfied  him.  “I  thank  you,  citoyen,”  he’d  say. 
“Tra-la-la-la,”  humming  his  latest  “idea,”  and  exercising 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  in  mid-air  .  .  .  Sometimes, 
munching  the  first  sweet,  he’d  happen  to  spy  some  man  or 
woman  looking  at  him,  and  he’d  most  earnestly  beg  him  or 
her  to  eat  the  second  one.  No  one — except  he  or  she  was 
a  very  great  beast — could  refuse  Souci’s  liberality.  It  was 
so  seldom  he  noticed  a  face.  When  he  did,  his  own  grew 
radiant,  as  if  somebody  had  offered  him  an  astonishing 
compliment.  As  if  that  one  face  represented  the  wide, 
wide  world  with  all  its  wonder  and  all  its  beauty.  Not  a 
shadow  of  crime  or  sorrow  here,  but  love  made  perfect. 
The  old  blue  cow,  maddened  by  long  inactivity,  wrenched 
away  the  sooty  roof  of  the  ancient  tavern,  and  you  saw — 
whatever  you  imagined,  sir — whatever  you  imagined,  sir, 
that  was  vast  and  great  and  grand — and  true .  That  was 
the  effect  of  a  glimmer  of  gratitude  in  a  poor  wretched 
eye  on  Souci’s  very  sensitive  heart.  As  often  as  not  the 
memory  of  it — very  fleeting — was  carried  away  on  a  tear, 
pure  as  crystal  .  .  .  “Play,  Souci,  play!”  the  landlord 
would  bawl.  Souci  wouldn’t  see,  no,  not  so  much  as  the 
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shadow  of  a  face.  The  old  cow,  with  her  rampant  tail 
and  her  poached-egg  eyes,  was  back — glued  to  her  own 
place,  and  he’d  run  his  fingers  over  his  violin  and  smile 
quite  vacantly  and  begin  to  play — to  order.  At  first  he’d 
leave  his  music  behind  him,  giving  an  “all-thumb”  per¬ 
formance — but  soon  it  would  overtake  him — on  any  point 
of  the  hemisphere,  for  the  sake  of  argument.  The  pawn¬ 
broker  would  shake  like  a  leaf.  “A  first-class  artist,”  he’d 
say,  “and  every  stroke  is  his  own  invention !”  And  no  one 
would  listen — or  care  a  damn. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


"\X7E’RE  doggone  tired.  Sans-Souci  (bless  him!)  and 
*  *  Napoleon  (God  keep  him!)  even  apart  and  in  small 
doses  are  apt  to  take  it  out  of  us — together  they  leave  us 
mentally  prostrated.  No  doubt  they’re  brilliantly  clever 
— and  quite  intelligible  to  those  who  understand  them — 
but  to  those  who  “can’t  keep  up”  with  them  they’re  hard 
to  follow. 

Indeed,  it’s  extremely  plucky  of  us  to  try  and  translate 
them  into  cold,  black  print — “quite  easy  to  read,”  as  Miss 
Six-Year-Old  says  to  her  sister  Miss  Eour-Year-Old.  The 
darlings — as  long  as  they  can  spell  out  “large  print”  they 
don’t  worry  over  the  sense.  After  all,  at  that  age  you’re 
very  sensible. 

I  remember  the  youngest — three  years  old  on  June’s 
birthday,  to  be  precise — saying  her  prayers  at  Nurse’s 
knee — fair,  fat  and  inclined  to  greediness.  “God  bless  my 
Daddie,  God  bless  my  Mummie,”  and,  very  devoutly,  “God 
bless  my  jelly — amen.”  “Miss,  what  d’ye  mean?  Miss, 
that’s  very  naughty !”  The  cherub  looked  up  with  ecstatic 
eyes.  “I  do  so  love  my  jelly.  If  he  is  velly  good,  gentle 
Jesus  will  make  him  as  big  as  Daddie.”  (Daddie  is  a  stal¬ 
wart  soldier.)  We  overheard  the  petition — sitting  on  a 
low  stool  in  the  day-nursery — a  long,  low,  beamed  room 
which  no  doubt  has  reared  many  generations  of  dainty 
English  children — and  we  were  tickled  at  the  size  of  the 
jelly  and  saw  it  being  carried  through  the  door  by  Betty 
(the  nursemaid),  helped  by  James  (the  footman),  and  set 
down  in  the  very  middle  of  the  room — great  as  a  mountain 
— to  the  awe  and  admiration  of  everyone  .  .  . 

It  was  the  same  small  niece — only  a  month  younger — 
who  once  unwittingly  poked  a  dimpled  finger  into  a  sore 
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place  in  “Nantie’s”  heart.  Auntie  was  cuddling  her  in 
her  lap  and  the  drawing-room  fire  was  burning  low  (the 
pale  winter  sun  going  to  bed).  She  had  just  told  both 
the  little  people  “a  quite  very  true  fairy  story.”  The  old¬ 
est  baby — at  her  feet — was  still  pondering  the  sequel,  but 
the  goldenest  baby  had  arrived  at  a  new  interest.  She 
studied  Auntie’s  face  with  a  grave,  questioning  gaze. 
“Haven’t  you  a  little  girl  of  your  very  own  own?”  she 
asked.  Auntie  shook  her  head  .  .  .  “Is  she  b’oke?”  she 
whispered.  Here  her  sister  spoke  up  as  a  book.  “Nesser 
mind,”  she  said  cheerfully.  “Father  Kissmas  will  bring 
Nantie  a  new  one.” 

There — we  are  at  a  dangerous  angle  and  better  carom 
off  at  once. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  we  have  many  interesting  paths 
to  follow.  We  can  fly  ahead  and  get  into  the  fair  Terezia 
Tallien’s  dressing-room  before  Clementine  runs  up  the  long 
Avenue  des  Acacias  with  Citoyenne  Josephine  Bonaparte’s 
note.  In  fact,  Terezia  is  sure  to  consider  that  we  have 
neglected  her  too  long — she’s  the  smallest  opinion  of  the 
general — and  she  considers  “poor,  dear  Josephine”  had 
really  nothing  to  recommend  her  beyond  her  “airs  and 
graces.” 

As  to  the  general — ever  since  that  intimate  supper- 
party — when  he  showed  up  pretty  weakly — she  had  “given 
him  up.”  She  had  treated  him  very  kindly  at  the  time — so 
she  said.  She  had  given  him  champagne,  lobsters,  and 
kisses — though  she  didn’t  mention  the  latter.  Terezia 
never  boasted  of  a  kiss  which  didn’t  make  a  great  impres¬ 
sion.  That  miserable  little  puss-in-boots  general  had  ac¬ 
tually  treated  her  kindness  with  contempt!  ...  (no 
wonder  she  hated  him!)  When  kisses  were  taken  in  their 
proper  spirit,  she  was  all  gentle,  tactful  reminiscence  .  .  . 
Paul  Barras  lived  on  her  tongue — and  let’s  hope,  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  in  her  heart.  Citoyen  Paul  Barras  was 
openly  and  immorally  in  love  with  Citoyenne  Tallien.  Their 
liaison  was  the  talk  of  the  town  .  .  .  Terezia  smiled  .  .  . 
and  she  ordered  new  dresses  and  she  was  dreadfully  rude 
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to  Citoyen  Tallien.  Citoyen  Tallien  “mouthed”  at  her 
and  sometimes  he  laughed.  He  kept  himself  going  on 
“schemes.”  Plots  and  counter-plots  were  the  very  breath 
of  his  life.  No  doubt  after  he  had  sacked  Bonaparte — 
for  the  good  of  the  nation — he’d  sack  his  faithless  wife — 
for  the  good  of  himself. 

That’s  one  road.  Or  we  could  follow  the  crowd  gaping 
outside  the  brilliantly-lit  public  dancing  saloon  of  Citoyen 
Lamertine — pay  our  entrance  money — rather  stiff — and 
enter  immediately  behind  an  unmasked  dancer  wearing  a 
green  domino  with  a  red  rose  embroidered  on  his  left  shoul¬ 
der — follow  him  into  his  box  and  sit  down  and  hear  what 
he  had  to  tell  us.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  every 
question.  If  he  bored  us  we  can  peep  through  the  green 
silk  curtains  and  watch  the  extraordinary  crowd  on  the 
sawdusty  floor  below,  dancing  to  the  tune  of  an  excellent 
band  and  to  the  light  of  a  few  very  inefficient  lamps  .  .  . 
such  a  weird  concourse  of  people,  dressed  “higgledy-pig¬ 
gledy,”  as  someone  said  .  .  .  There’s  a  man  naked  except 
for  skins — his  own  and  a  pair  of  leopards’.  Here’s  a  mag¬ 
nificent  person  got  up  in  a  white  Roman  toga  slung  over 
his  shoulder — a  fillet  of  laurel  leaves  round  his  head  and 
his  massive  throat  entirely  uncovered.  It  is  Talma,  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  woman  ...  a  silver  tissue  dress  with  a  w~aist  and 
a  flare  to  astonish  the  Creator  ...  it  really  is  rather 
interesting.  The  women  are  really  marvellous.  Few  of 
them  masked,  except  by  powder  and  paint — laid  on  with 
a  pocket  knife;  and  all  bold  as  brass.  Napoleon  is  quite 
right — it  isn’t  the  ballroom  for  a  chaste  and  perfect  wife, 
newly  wedded  .  .  . 

We  could  also  (and  it  pleases  us)  wait  at  The  Cow  for 
the  arrival  of  Tallien  and  his  friends,  the  poet,  the  doctor 
and  the  pawnbroker — the  greedy  landlord  is  busy  “doing 
up”  the  place.  Behind  lock  and  key  are  the  golden  crowns. 
It’s  just  as*  well  to  be  careful  about  your  principles.  Be¬ 
fore  a  storm  bursts  you  never  know  which  way  it  will  pass. 
Strangers  are  quick  in  the  uptake.  They  sometimes — that 
is  to  say,  they  nearly  always — judge  by  appearances.  The 
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greedy  landlord  (unwashed  himself)  wipes  the  pewter  mugs 
with  his  terrible  cloth,  and  pushes  the  high  table  a  trifle 
nearer  to  the  bench  of  honour  .  .  .  the  wind  sighs  down 
the  great  chimney — built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII — 
(outside,  the  old  cow  dangles  between  heaven  and  earth)  ; 
at  a  side  table  two  strange  men,  who  don’t  count,  are 
drinking  solemnly.  We  wonder  to  what  duty  or  to  what 
crime  ...  In  his  own  room — call  it  a  room! — Souci  is 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just  (God  bless  his  snores!)  ;  he’s 
just  had  his  dinner.  The  cook-lady  saved  it  for  him  out 
of  the  cats’  meat.  It  was  really  good.  We  know  his  soul 
loves  mutton.  And  she — the  cook-lady  (such  a  kind  slut 
deserves  a  title) — had  dished  it  warm  with  nice  potatoes 
and  hot  gravy  and  a  monster  slice  of  bread.  Provident 
Souci  kept  the  bread  for  breakfast  .  .  . 

What  next?  We  might  pay  Josephine’s  cook  a  visit — 
who  was  clever  at  nothing  but  at  her  cooking.  It’ll  be 
quite  refreshing  to  meet  a  simple  soul  after  all  that  high 
talk  in  the  drawing-room  upstairs  ...  It  is  a  modest 
little  kitchen,  and  the  range  the  clumsiest  concern  you 
ever  saw.  All  the  utensils  are  made  of  iron — iron  pots, 
iron  pans,  iron  gridirons  .  .  .  from  the  baking  oven, 
bricked  into  the  wall,  comes  a  nice  smell  of  new  bread ;  by 
the  oven  doors  stand  two  fire-irons  and  a  basting  brush  as 
long  as  from  here  to  there  .  .  .  Rose-Marie — or  what¬ 
ever  her  name  is — is  sure  to  possess  a  pair  of  muscular 
arms- — single-handed  too !  We  swear  that  when  she  heaved 
the  pot  on  to  the  fire  she  used  both!  .  .  .  What  is  she 
doing?  Reading?  Yes,  reading,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
candle  set  on  the  trestled  table,  out  of  a  thick  volume 
bound  very  solidly  in  calf  .  .  .  “Never  beat  him,  never 
shake  him,  but  press  him  gently  through  a  fair  cloth,  drop 
by  drop  into  the  dish  which  shall  serve  him  to  the  end. 
Flavour  him  and  colour  him  as  you  like  it,  with  citron, 
sherry  or  fruit  juices,  but  never  make  him  hard  or  soft, 
but  always  ready  to  quiver  at  a  touch.  Only  through 
many  runnings  will  you  reach  clear  perfection.”  Whatever 
in  the  world - ?  Why,  of  course,  the  tag-end  of  an 
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excellent  recipe  for  the  fat  baby’s  favourite  sweet  .  .  . 
The  cook  places  a  marker  in  the  book — it’s  bristling  with 
markers — and  gets  up  and  looks  at  the  clock  ticking  on 
the  whitewashed  walls,  between  two  prints,  the  one  repre¬ 
senting  Mirabeau’s  funeral,  and  the  other  King  George  I 
of  England  in  coronation  robes.  Goodness  knows  how  she 
had  come  by  them,  but  she  loves  them  both.  Five  past  the 
quarter!  the  hare  is  in  his  soup,  sputtering;  the  roast  is 
scorching;  the  cream  is  melting,  and  Clementine  has  not 
returned !  The  cook  feels  ready,  in  her  natural  vexation, 
to  jump  “out  of  her  skin.”  We’d  better  not  linger  .  .  . 

There  is  still  another  door  open  for  us  (there’s  no 
privacy,  to  mention,  in  a  novel) — leading  into  Citoyenne 
Bonaparte’s  nuptial  chamber.  We  need  not  even  wake 
her,  though  she  says  she  is  such  a  light  sleeper.  Indeed- — 
lying  full-length  on  her  sofa — she  looks  a  picture  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  pretty  as  a  picture.  Her  unslippered  feet  are 
resting  on  a  cushion,  her  little  head  resting  on  her  left 
hand ;  she  is  breathing  as  gently  as  a  baby — that  interest¬ 
ing  uncut  volume  lying  face  downwards  on  the  rug,  just 
where  it  had  slipped  from  her  hand.  (Clementine  will 
pick  it  up.)  Clementine  will  tidy  the  room,  and  Clementine 
will  wake  her  mistress — and  she’ll  wake  up  “as  good  as 
gold” — that’s  the  beauty  of  healthy  sleep,  it  doesn’t  leave 
you  cross,  but  with  a  delicious  flush  on  your  cheeks,  your 
eyes  dipped  in  light,  your  mind  ripe  for  anything — love, 
laughter,  wit  or  mischief.  On  this  precise  evening  it’s 
comforting  to  know  that  she  hadn’t  toothache — or  what  a 
heartache  her  brave  young  husband  would  have  had! 
Josephine  indisposed  made  him  the  most  wretched  of  mor¬ 
tals.  As  it  is,  we  know  as  a  fact  that  she  treated  him  very 
kindly  on  this  the  second  night  of  their  Moon.  Josephine 
had  the  tact  never  to  quarrel  with  a  situation.  Sometimes 
she  didn’t  like  it,  sometimes  she  tried  to  evade  it — but  she 
always  made  the  best  of  it.  Yet  some  people  declare  that 
she  was  a  fool.  What  nonsense!  We’ll  give  her  higher 
marks  than  that.  She  had  her  own  talents  and  she  did  not 
wrap  them  up  in  a  napkin.  Par  exemple ,  she  had  a  real 
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talent  for  tears  (it  isn’t  easy  to  cry  to  order).  As  we 
have  hinted,  she  could  also  smile  under  tiresome  circum¬ 
stances.  She  knew  how  to  dress.  She  made  an  art  of 
wearing  youth  outside  “her  age” — as  a  very  charming 
cloak;  at  a  distance  a  “faultless  creation.”  She  was  sym¬ 
pathetic — a  good  listener,  and  generous  to  a  fault.  She 
encouraged  hope  (sometimes)  on  true  grounds. 

Never  was  such  a  butterfly  pen  as  ours  to-night — it 
refuses  to  rest  anywhere.  How  are  books  written?  Some 
people  advise  careful  workmanship.  You  set  up  a  skel¬ 
eton  frame,  and  you  drop  all  your  garnered  thoughts  into 
each  its  particular  partition.  (Patchwork,  my  dear  sirs, 
and  patchwork  isn’t  our  style.)  Wait — having  laboured 
at  your  self-set  task  (it’s  seldom  a  publisher  stands  over 
you  with  a  whip) ,  you  re-write  every  word,  the  more  often 
you  do  it  the  better  for  the  book.  Lord,  lord!  it’s  all 
Greek  to  us.  Why,  so  much  do  we  go  “the  other  way” 
that  we  look  askance  at  an  “idea”  which  may  arrive,  say 
in  the  night  watches.  Instead  of  potting  it  neatly  in  a 
notebook  (to  develop  as  a  fine  shoot),  we  wave  it  aside. 
“Don’t  worry  us,”  we  say.  “Go  away,  we  want  to  sleep.” 
And  the  thought  goes.  Occasionally  on  waking  up  we’ve 
regretted  our  harshness.  What  was  it?  We  rarely  re¬ 
member.  A  poor  lost  idea  roaming  back  to  heaven  (that’s 
a  pretty  conceit).  We’ll  give  it  a  good  place  and  perhaps 
we’ll  get  as  good  back  again. 

Imagine — if  you  are  not  given  to  faintness — all  the 
words  and  all  the  letters  which  have  ever  been  penned  since 
the  world  began — over  and  over  and  over  again.  What  do 
you  think  is  the  grand  total  in  plain  figures?  Wouldn’t 
they  carpet  the  world?  Wouldn’t  they  roof  in  the  skj^? 
It’s  bewildering  to  think  that  any  being  can  get  a  new 
effect  out  of  such  age-worn  material.  “There’s  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.”  True — true — but,  O  poet,  in  this 
welter  of  matter,  the  human  heart  may  seek  its  treasure — 
and  find  its  reward — unravel  a  thread  and  follow  it  “to 
the  end.” 

However,  when  we  take  “to  notes”  it’ll  be  just  as 
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incredible  to  believe  as  Mr.  Skylark’s  story  about  Mr. 
Thrush  (and  he’d  had  it  from  Mr.  Robin,  so  no  one  can 
doubt  its  accuracy).  One  summer  morning  he  came  hop¬ 
ping  past  the  gatekeeper’s  lodge,  and  there — perched  on 
the  may-tree’s  lowest  branch — sat  Mr.  Thrush;  in  front 
of  him  Mr.  Spider’s  web,  stuck  with  all  manner  of  twigs 
of  irregular  length  yet  very  symmetrically  placed  in  a 
straight  row.  The  sun  was  shining  on  the  web.  “What¬ 
ever  are  you  doing?”  chirped  Mr.  Robin.  “He-ha-ho-hie- 
la-la-la,”  returned  Mr.  Thrush,  staring  with  all  his  might 
at  the  web.  His  chest  was  ridiculously  puffed  out  and  he 

looked  very  pleased  with  himself.  “Whatever - •”  began 

Mr.  Robin  again.  Mr.  Thrush  stopped  and  warbled  in  a 
natural  voice,  “I’m  singing  after  notes.”  Mr.  Skylark 
was  immensely  tickled  at  the  story.  He  wished — so  he 
sang — he  had  seen  Mr.  Thrush,  and  he’d  have  given  him  a 
piece  of  his  mind.  All  birds — whether  of  a  feather  or  not 
— are  of  one  family,  and  he  didn’t  like  a  connection  of  his 
making  a  fool  of  himself.  “Such  a  poor  voice,  too,”  he 
trilled,  dipping  up  and  down  against  the  blue  sky.  “You 
know  my  cousin,  Mr.  Moonlight  Nightingale?”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  descending  to  earth  extremely  gracefully.  “He’s 
quite  of  my  opinion.  If  you  are  in  the  mood — he  insists — 
you  sing — if  not,  you  don’t.  He’s  an  authority.  Splendid 
voice,  too.  Even  those  creatures  on  two  legs — what  d’ye 
call  ’em? — large,  different  sizes,  ugly,  very  hairy  on  their 

heads  and  eyes - ”  “Human  beings?”  “Exactly,  human 

beings.  Well,  I’ve  seen  them  stand  and  listen  attentively 
to  Mr.  Moonlight  Nightingale,  and  peck  at  each  other 
afterwards.  He’s  very  effective.  But  he  can’t  fly  as  I  do.” 
And  up  flew  the  skylark.  “It’s  not  only  thrushes  who  are 
mad,”  he  vouchsafed  on  his  return.  “Fancy  what  I  saw  in 
the  clouds.”  “Rain?”  “La-la-la — human  beings  making 
believe  that  they  can  fly !  A  funnier  sight  by  a  long  way 
than  my  poor  friend  singing  after  notes !  They  carry 
their  nests  with  them,  and  you  can  smell  them  and  hear 
them  miles  away.  When  they  fall,  they  fall.  The  clumsy 
creatures  are  always  coming  to  grief  ...  (he  plumed 
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himself).  What  fools!  As  if  a  bird  could  turn  himself 
into  a  human  being,  or  a  human  being  into  a  bird !”  And 
up  he  flew — straight  to  his  Maker.  Once  again  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  fluttered  his  wings  far  above  our  heads.  “How 
clever  of  you  to  sing  in  English,”  we  said,  for  the  sake  of 
saying  something  complimentary.  He  burst  into  an 
ecstasy  of  song.  “Not  at  all,”  he  sang — on  one  sustained 
note.  “Quite  an  easy  language.  One  word  carries  you 
far.  Pll  explain.  A-plain-man-sat-in-a-biplane-circling- 
over-the-plain-and-it-was-plain  -  to  -  see  -  he-was-on-a-new- 
plane-in-a-new-plane-see?”  We  looked.  Only  a  speck  in  the 
sky.  This  time  he  stayed  away. 

It  is  not  only  a  skylark  who  shouts  of  God’s  greatness 
— yea,  and  infinite  mercy.  Look  at  a  January  tree — stark, 
naked,  grey  against  grey — and  come  again  when  summer 
winds  and  summer  birds  are  whispering  in  her  leafy  crown, 
and  deep  shadows  lie  on  the  grateful  earth — green  as  an 
emerald  ...  We  wonder  if  the!  mother- tree  knows  each 
of  her  leaves  by  name?  “This  is  my  silver  one — this  is 
my  glossy  one— this  is  my  dear  one  .  .  ,”  Like  human 
beings,  I  repeat,  each  leaf  is  substantially  different — only 
we  can’t  see  the  difference.  “It’s  mortal  difficult,”  as  said 
Souci  (not  to  Napoleon),  “to  distinguish  your  friends — 
when  all  are  distinguished  by  the  same  touch.  When  the 
Lord  Almighty  made  us  the  lords — and  ladies — of  creation 
(so  polite  of  him!)  what  a  pity  He  made  us  so  like  sheep.” 
“Which  isn’t  an  original  remark,  sir,  but  true.  Truth  is 
rarely  a  novelty,  and  it  is  sometimes  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Politeness,  sir,  is  as  changeable  as  fashion — both  will  go 
through  many  evolutions  to  return  to  their  original  form.” 
“No  excuse  at  all,  sir.  It’s  mere  laziness  not  to  know 
people,  and  it  isn’t  polite  either.”  “Teach  me,  madam 
.  .  .”  “Too  late  in  the  day  now,  Souci.  You’re  nothing 
but  a  ghost,  and  we  take  no  interest  in  churchyard  man¬ 
ners.”  He  vanishes  as  smoke.  It  was  hateful  of  us  to  hurt 
his  feelings.  We  have  no  business  to  hurt  his  feelings.  It 
is  our  business  to  catch  up  the  story. 

Napoleon  stopped  a  minute  in  his  perambulation  of 
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Josephine’s  drawing-room  to  adjust  his  collar  and  smile — 
sardonically.  He  wanted  space  .  .  .  unlimited  power 
.  .  .  unlimited  material.  As  a  Master  Builder  he  rather 
fancied  himself. 

He  wasn’t  in  the  least  grateful  to  the  man  who  in  all 
human  probability  had  just  saved  his  life.  If  ever  any 
man  worshipped  life  Napoleon  did.  From  his  youth  up¬ 
wards  he  dreamed  of  decking  her  to  his  best  advantage. 
(There  is  a  fine  point  of  irony  in  our  last  statement  which 
is  well  to  observe.)  His  advantage!  Red  berries  don’t 
grow  on  every  bush — nor  sound  brains  in  every  head. 
From  an  intellectual  point  of  view  he’s  worth  the  study¬ 
ing.  We  might  say  he  was  not  worthy  of  imitation.  We’ll 
save  our  breath.  There  are  some  things  you  can’t  imitate. 

Suddenly  the  future — that  castle  of  riven  rocks — 
shrivelled  up  as  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the  heart  of  a  flame. 

Napoleon  missed  Josephine. 

He  went  out  on  the  landing  and  stopped  outside  her 
closed  door,  listening.  Then  he  whispered  her  name — 
“  Josephine!” 

We  can  see  his  tense  expression  and  the  way  he  hunched 
his  shoulders.  It  is  a  momentous  moment.  Love  yearns 
for  her  sweet  reply  .  .  .  love  goes  hungry. 

He  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  a  prey  to  the  deepest 
dejection.  He  looked  at  J osephine’s  pretty  new  clock — the 
circle  of  paste  gleamed  fitfully  in  the  gloaming.  The  clock 
ticked  faintly — as  good  clocks  tick — a  multitude  of  strange 
thoughts  rushed  in  keep  him  company  in  the  dark.  He 
sent  them  spinning.  He  only  wanted  Josephine.  She  was 
his  loadstar,  his  all  in  all,  his  one  ambition  .  .  .  Pre¬ 
posterous?  Not  at  all. 

He  flung  open  the  window.  The  air  partially  restored 
him.  He  was  feeling  giddy  and  faint.  He  need  not  have 
taken  it  so  grievously  hard.  (A  sleeping  woman  is  in 
God’s  care.)  He  leant  against  the  window-post  and  counted 
up  his  chances.  “The  dead  minutes,  the  dead  minutes — 
how  quickly  they  slip  away !”  he  thought.  He  felt 
wretched,  miserable,  uncontrollably  angry.  Failure  slid 
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a  cold  finger  over  his  eyes.  He  looked  around  him  with  a 
vague,  uncertain  glance  ...  he  was  familiar  with  the 
scene  ...  he  knew  the  room  from  long,  long  ago.  The 
perfume  she  affected  and  which  clung  to  the  place  was 
familiar — and  waiting  was  familiar. 

He  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

All  his  thoughts  were  utterly  hers,  and  not  one  which 
he  could  not  have  spoken  aloud.  Love  is  clean.  “Jose¬ 
phine!”  he  whispered.  “Josephine!”  There  was  music  in 
his  voice  and  music  in  her  name. 

There’s  magic  in  loving.  Who  attains  to  the  highest? 
Passion  runs  riot,  a  red-hot  race  with  sexual  emotion,  con¬ 
trived,  planted,  cultivated  by  the  senses — at  best  a  sickly, 
short-lived  plant.  But  Love  is  the  flower  from  the  Garden 
of  Life,  and  a  very  great  miracle. 

His  pain  was  swallowed  up  by  joy  .  .  .  Not  later  than 
the  leafy  month  of  May  he  would  see  her,  and  she  would 
see  him  in  a  new  light. 

As  he  stood  there — comforted — the  cool  air  playing  on 
his  heated  brow,  the  Evening  Star  swung  into  her  place, 
shining  clearly  in  the  cloudless  sky.  “Josephine!”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “Josephine!  My  star  shall  lead  us  from  Victory 
to  Victory !” 


CHAPTER  IX 


npEREZIA  T ALLIEN  looked  over  her  shoulder  with 
an  inimitable  gesture — or  rather,  glance.  The  whole 
room  followed  her — the  music  played  up  to  her.  Citoyen 
Barras  played  down  to  her  (he  ought  to  have  known 
better),  and  Citoyen  Tallien — in  a  yellow-saffron  satin 
coat — kept  out  of  her  way  and — laughed.  It  is  always 
better  to  laugh  in  this  world  than  to  cry.  Poor  creature, 
he  was  up  against  cruel  fate.  Only  a  short  hour  ago  he 
had  been  “the  happiest  man  in  France.”  And  that’s  a  great 
venture — even  for  an  adventurer. 

A  couple  of  hours  ago  he  had  been  dressing,  powdering, 
scenting,  corsetting  himself,  and  pocketing  close  to  his 
heart — smug  content.  He  practically  saw  a  particular 
sack,  well  stuffed.  (“No  questions  asked,  dear  sir — a  sack 
of  potatoes,  eh? — A  precious  heavy  sack? — Bah!  the  gen¬ 
eral  does  not  weigh  beyond  a  good-sized  calf.”)  Tallien, 
in  front  of  his  toilet  mirror,  had  stretched  his  lank  person 
and  stroked  his  long  nose,  and  held  out — with  his  free  hand 
— his  white  sheer  linen  handkerchief  to  his  contemptuous 
valet  de  chambre.  Pierre  sprinkled  it  liberally  with  carna¬ 
tion  perfume — keeping  his  thoughts  to  himself — except 
the  essence  of  the  matter,  which  evaporated,  as  it  were, 
through  his  nose.  A  man  can  sniff — when  he  daren’t  speak. 

Tallien — God  bless  you — didn’t  hear  the  sniff;  all  he 
heard  (as  he  pocketed  the  handkerchief)  was  the  roll  of  a 
creaky  hackney-cab  (which  wasn’t  a  hackney-cab)  clatter¬ 
ing  away  from  the  gloomy  rue  de  Richelieu  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  “fare”  inside. 

All  would  go  on  greased  wheels — that  is  to  say,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tallien  and  Providence.  Tallien  was  alwaj^s  pleased 
to  share  his  honours  with  Providence — it  gave  him  a  surer 
footing.  In  his  speeches  he  always  referred  to  himself  as 
an  “instrument” — he  would  grow  quite  pathetic  oyer  the 
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matter,  and  humble  as  a  modest  little  schoolgirl  over  her 
prize-books.  Yet  no  one  believed  in  his  humility,  except 
they  were  very  drunk.  In  that  state  we  believe  they 
believe  anything — we  have  had  no  personal  experience. 

Tallien  didn’t  suffer  from  vanity  as  he  drove  in  lonely 
state  to  the  ball — Terezia  had  refused  to  have  him  in  her 
carriage,  very  likely  she  had  a  man  there — he  gloried  in 
vanity;  it  wrapped  him  closer  than  affection;  it  was  his 
confidant,  his  loving  friend  .  .  .  his  eyes  swam  (he  was 
physically  weak)  ;  to-morrow  all  Paris  would  ring  with 
sensational  news  ...  all  Paris  would  wonder  .  .  . 

He  hadn’t  yet  settled  the  day  when  all  Paris  would  know 
that  he  had  been  the  chief  “instrument”  in  getting  rid  of 
a  National  Danger.  Only  capital  letters  can  meanly 
express  Tallien’s  “idea”  and  faintly  express  his  rapture. 
You  see,  he  had  been  so  long  left  out  in  the  cold  that  he 
could  anticipate  the  return  into  genial  warmth  with  real 
satisfaction.  The  Nation  would  be  bound  to  give  him 
something  substantial  in  return  for  his  services — some¬ 
thing  worth  taking.  Yes,  and  he  would  accept .  He  was 
planning  his  inaugural  address  on  his  brilliant  appoint¬ 
ment — full  of  pathos  and  modesty — coupled  with  just 
pride — when  his  conveyance  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  outside 
Citoyen  Lamertine’s  dancing-hall. 

No  wonder  he  paid  his  entrance-money  at  the  dingy 
office  with  an  ineffable  swagger — he  even  pinched  a  little 
woman’s  ear — standing  near  him  by  the  box  office — though 
he  didn’t  know  her  from  Adam.  He  dropped  a  remark 
to  an  acquaintance  which  ought  to  have  covered  the  lady 
with  blushes.  She  had  remarkably  little  on  her — but  she 
only  smiled.  Then  she  tripped  into  the  ballroom,  and  the 
man  whom  Tallien  knew  followed  behind  her.  Tallien  paid 
his  ticket  with  a  piece  of  gold,  and  he  didn’t  wait  for  the 
change.  The  man  at  the  box-office  was  uncommonly 
pleased.  He — Tallien — deliberately  let  go  his  gold.  To¬ 
morrow  he’d  get  all  the  change  he  wanted. 

So  he  walked — no,  he  strutted — down  the  ill-lit,  ill- 
ventilated  corridor  and  entered  the  ballroom  as  if  he 
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expected  every  man- jack  and  every  woman-daw  in  the 
crowded  room  to  hoist  him  shoulder-high. 

He  gaped  when  they  only  shouldered  him.  He  gaped 
when  the  dancers  winked  (they  didn’t  wink  at  him — bless 
you — no  one  saw  him).  He  was  an  unpopular  man — the 
kindest  thing  you  can  do  to  an  unpopular  man  is  to  ignore 
him. 

Cloaked  in  conceit — he  was  hectic  in  the  face  and  his 
black  eyes  gleamed  brighter  than  Lamertine’s  stupid  old 
lamps — Tallien  told  himself  that  he  didn’t  care  two 
straws  about  the  behaviour  of  the  licentious  crowd.  They 
weren’t  the  makers  of  modern  France.  “Ha-ha-ha!” 
When  a  man  guffaws  all  by  himself  he  is  bound  to  attract 
some  kind  of  notice.  Two  or  three  couples  nudged  each 
other  as  they  swung  past  him — “Voila  Tallien  .  .  .”  You 
always  went  in  couples  at  Lamertine’s — wallflowers  and 
“groups”  were  quite  out  of  fashion.  Lamertine’s,  I  tell 
you,  was  very  fashionable.  Old  Lamertine — so  they  said 
— was  coining  more  money  and  destroying  more  char¬ 
acters  than  any  man  in  Paris.  Occasionally  the  proprie¬ 
tor  would  wink  his  good  left  eye — he  had  had  an  accident 
with  the  right — and  say  “Gentlemen,  they  come  to  me 
destroyed — ha-ha!”  Tallien  wasn’t  the  only  man  who 
laughed  in  Paris,  anno  1796 — he  wasn’t  the  only  man 
with  “ideas.” 

Tallien  leant  against  a  pillar  and  looked  up  at  the 
boxes,  searching  for  a  gentleman  in  a  green  domino  with 
a  red  rose  embroidered  on  his  left  shoulder. 

He  looked  and  he  looked  and  he  stared  and  he  stared — 
just  like  your  favourite  golliwog — and  he  couldn’t  for 
the  life  of  him  spot  his  accomplice. 

A  great  many  of  the  men  were  masked,  and  green  was 
a  prevalent  shade — the  illuminations,  as  we  have  said,  were 
dimmed  poor — the  crowd  great — and  the  noise  greater. 
If  you  shut  your  eyes  and  had  “temperament”  you  might 
imagine  you  were  in  a  monkey-house  and  not  in  the  hall 
of  human  beings. 

It  was  a  fairly  low-pitched  hall.  The  little  boxes  clung 
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to  the  bare  walls  as  so  many  rude  caskets  for  beauty 
unadorned.  It  wasn’t  a  jewel  night.  Simplicity  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  As  far  as  fancy  dress  went,  Eve  was 
the  favourite  character — just  outside  the  walls  of  Para¬ 
dise,  of  course.  By  that  time  she’d  picked  up  a  cobweb 
or  two,  a  chain  of  leaves  or  a  tuft  of  moss.  All  the  ladies 
wore  something,  especially  on  their  heads;  some  of  them 
had  towering  head-dresses.  The  celebrated  Madame  Tal- 
lien  wore  a  turban  and  feathers — pink  feathers — and  her 
classic  robe  was  of  pink  chiffon — a  length  or  two  wound 
round  her  superb  body.  What  a  head  and  what  shoulders 
— and  what  insolence !  “The  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
room,”  someone  said.  “I  thought  I  always  was,”  she 
returned  coolly.  The  poor  man  turned  hot  as  a  red  her¬ 
ring  on  red  cinders — at  his  ill-advised  compliment.  He 
fished  for  a  better  one  and  of  course  he  couldn’t  catch  it 
— impossible  in  the  face  of  her  audacity  and  beauty. 

Even  Tallien,  fidgeting  in  his  corner,  had  to  allow  that 
Terezia  surpassed  herself  to-night.  She  was  glittering 
as  some  luminous  moth — and  she  attracted  all  the  other 
moths.  Barras  hung  on  her  words,  Cambaceres  followed 
her  about — as  far  as  he  dared  go.  Citoyen  Talleyrand 
left  Citoyenne  Grand  to  come  forward  and  pay  court  to 
the  reigning  favourite.  He  wanted  to  stand  well  with 
Barras,  and  it  was  immaterial  to  him  if  Citoyenne  Grand 
appeared  sulky  or  lively.  She  was  always  just  the  same. 
(She  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  stupidest  woman  in 
Paris.  Yet  everyone  knew  that  Talleyrand,  an  undoubt¬ 
edly  clever  man,  had  kept  her  on — “out  of  habit,  my  dear 
sir,  out  of  habit” — so  he  said,  when  good-humouredly  ral¬ 
lied  on  his  taste.  “I  don’t  look  for  brains  in  a  woman,” 
he’d  add,  so  sweetly  and  gently,  as  if  he  were  paying  the 
sex  a  grand  compliment.  “If  so,  you’ve  struck  a  pearl,” 
said  someone.  Indeed,  his  mistress  was  as  beautiful  as  she 
was  foolish.  He  was  liberal  and  kind  towards  her.  Later, 
when  circumstances  obliged  him  to  legalise  their  union, 
he  only  implored  of  her  one  favour — “Madam,  never  open 
your  mouth,”  he  said.  She  granted  it.) 
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Tallien  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it.  Twelve 
o’clock  at  night — a  sinfully  late  hour  in  those  days,  but 
sin  was  the  fashion — the  tip-top  fashion — and  cultivated 
by  high  and  low.  It  didn’t  go  so  very  deep,  after  all — 
fashion,  like  cream,  lies  on  the  surface — a  great  deal  was 
show  and  bluster.  Besides,  virtue  wasn’t  nearly  as  strait¬ 
laced  in  those  days  as  she  is  with  us  .  .  .  There,  there 
is  a  pretty  woman  yawning  fit  to  kill  herself  behind  her 
fan,  a  genuine,  hearty,  wholesome  yawn!  You  don’t  yawn 
in  the  face  of  pleasure,  fashion  or  sin,  if  you  like  it. 

The  crack  band  was  playing  a  melodious  air,  seductive 
as  Mr.  Moonlight  Nightingale’s  hymn  to  the  morning. 
Somehow  it  seemed  to  clear  the  atmosphere  (it  was 
appallingly  hot,  the  impure  air  clogged  with  many  scents) 
— to  improve  the  light  of  the  reeking  oil  lamps — to  cover 
the  throng  of  restless  dancers  with  something  like  decency. 
Anyhow,  their  expressions  were  less  raw  and  they  were 
far  away  less  noisy.  With  no  very  great  difficulty  you 
could  hear  the  music,  the  swish  of  skirts  (some  of  the 
women  had  narrow  trains  which  swept  the  dust  in  clouds — 
little  narrow  trains  with  no  relation  to  their  dresses  what¬ 
ever) — the  click  of  heels  and  the  pulse  of  time  hurrying — 
whither,  oh,  whither? 

Gravity  was  so  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  no  one 
gave  a  serious  thought  the  least  consideration.  The  last 
clang  of  the  guillotine  had  cut  fear  in  half  and  hoisted 
the  flag  of  courage — no,  of  self-confidence.  You  were 
supremely  able  to  take  care  of  yourself  in  1796.  Hunger 
still  stalked  at  some  doors — you  laughed  at  her — money 
had  no  value — you  laughed — you  laughed  at  every  mortal 
thing.  You  might  be  dead  to-morrow,  but  to-day  you 
lived  .  .  • 

It  was  the  year  of  happy-go-lucky  meetings,  of  quickly 
formed  and  quicldy  dissolved  friendships.  You  breathed 
into  a  woman’s  ear  at  midnight  vows  of  eternal  constancy, 
and  you’d  forgotten  her  by  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
“It  was  a  day  of  moments  and  a  night  of  heartbeats,”  as 
someone  said.  Life  had  never  moved  quicker  or  stayed 
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more  absolutely  still.  “Whichever  side  you  favour,  sir, 
wins,’5  as  said  the  polite  referee.  Some  prefer  a  sea  of 
glass — others  a  storm;  big,  great  issues  to  happy  tran¬ 
quillity  .  .  .  Happiness?  Lord  in  heaven,  what  is 
happiness?  Content?  Work?  Uncertainty?  (To  bring 
it  nearer)  Health?  Love?  Wealth?  Victory?  Sleep? 
“  ‘Whichever  side  you  favour,  sir,  wins.’  ”  “Why,  sir, 
happiness  isn’t  a  science  but  child’s  play.” 

Tallien  was  getting  anxious.  He  slid  between  the 
dancers,  peering  at  men  and  women  at  close  quarters. 
He  was  bursting  for  information.  What  if  his  man  failed 
him?  Tallien  despised  all  cowards  as  only  a  coward 
despises  want  of  courage  in  others. 

“A  pretty  sight,”  he  called  out  to  a  tall  young  officer. 
“Amuse  yourself.  A  last  spurt  of  pleasure  before  the 
campaign.” 

“Yes,  citizen.” 

Tallien  drew  the  young  man  into  a  comer  and  lowered 
his  voice.  “I’ll  be  glad  when  you  are  on  the  road.  Strange 
things  happen  in  Paris.” 

“Much  exaggerated,”  said  the  young  officer,  studying 
his  cocked  hat. 

“What  it  is  to  be  young !”  said  Tallien.  “I  wish  I  had 

your  optimism.  This  is  all  very  well - ”  he  waved  his 

hand  dramatically — “but  it  isn’t  life.” 

“A  lively  imitation,  anyhow,”  said  the  young  officer. 
“Excuse  me,  citizen.” 

And  he  was  off — lost  in  the  crowd. 

“I’ll  remember  him,”  said  Tallien  vindictively.  “  Junot 
— bah!  Junot!”  And  he  spat  on  the  floor. 

Then  he  plunged  forward,  catching  hold  of  a  woman’s 
train.  “I  want  ballast,”  he  cried.  “My  beauty,  as  you 
love  him,  pilot  me  across  the  room.” 

Her  partner  glared  and  swore  a  frightful  oath.  “Go 
to  hell,”  said  he. 

The  lady  smiled.  “Gently,  gently !”  she  said.  “I  can’t 
afford  another  dress.” 

Tallien  wasn’t  in  the  mood  for  compliments — yet  he 
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acquitted  himself  creditably.  He  passed  his  index  finger 
down  her  naked  back.  “Happy  spine,”  he  said  unctu¬ 
ously;  “warm  and  happy!”  (One  of  his  stock  phrases.) 
“j Fi  done!”  she  said.  “Don’t  tickle  me.” 

“Then  I’ll  kiss  you,  sweet.  I’ll  kiss  you - ” 

He  let  go  of  her  train;  as  a  parting  shot  he  flung  it 
over  her  left  shoulder.  She  screamed  and  capered.  Tal- 
lien  had  created  a  laugh.  The  lady’s  appearance  was 
provocative  of  mirth. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  man  in  a  green  domino  with  a  red 
rose  embroidered  on  his  left  shoulder  remained  undiscov¬ 
ered.  Tallien  cursed  his  ill  luck.  He  wiped  his  hands. 
They  were  very  moist.  Then  he  turned  through  a  swing- 
door  into  the  buffet.  He  had  a  drink,  seated  comfortably 
at  a  side-table,  his  long  legs  stretched  indolently  in  front 
of  him.  “All  alone?”  said  an  acquaintance.  “Resting,” 
returned  Tallien.  “Been  dancing  like  mad  all  the  night.” 
“I’ve  seen  you,”  said  his  friend  gently — passing  on. 

Tallien  tossed  off  his  third  glass.  “I’ll  remember  him,” 
he  said  viciously.  “Talleyrand — bah !  Talleyrand !”  He 
hiccoughed,  and  took  out  his  toothpick  and  went  carefully 
round  his  mouth  (a  huge  mouth,  you  remember?).  Then 
he  got  up  and  lurched  over  the  counter  and  quizzed  the 
young  woman  and  asked  for  his  bill,  and  squabbled  over 
the  change.  “You’ll  give  me  a  bunch  of  ribbons?”  said 
the  houri.  “I’ll  give  you  a  black  eye,”  he  said — and  he 
said  it  mournfully.  (He  was  rapidly  climbing  down  from 
the  tower  of  joy — he  was  no  longer  “the  happiest  man  in 
France” — barely  the  second  best.)  He’d  have  liked  to 
claw  the  young  woman’s  face — he’d  have  liked  to  scratch 

every  fool  in  the  room.  “By  G - !”  And  he  thumped 

his  great  hand  on  the  bar  until  the  glasses  rattled  and  the 
waitress  squealed.  “Stop  your  noise!”  he  howled.  “Keep 
it  for  to-morrow.”  “Why?”  “To-morrow,  to-morrow,” 
he  murmured.  “  ’Morrow,  sorrow,  ’morrow  .  .  .” 

He  trailed  off — half  chanting,  half  whimpering — to  the 
ballroom  and  took  up  his  old  place  under  the  gallery, 
immediately'  facing  the  entrance  door. 
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The  band  was  playing  a  brilliant  gallop.  He  stood 
watching  the  crowd  with  rather  a  vacant  stare.  His  face 
looked  smeared  in  butter — melted  butter — he  was  deathly 
pale  .  .  .  What  had  happened?  Now  he  saw  a  man  in 
green,  two  men  in  green — hundreds  of  ’em — crawling  round 
the  room,  as  ugly  reptiles.  Not  one  that  he  could  trusty 

He  pulled  himself  together. 

“Are  you  rested?”  asked  a  well-bred  voice  at  his  elbow* 
“It  isn’t  well  to  overdo  it.  I’m  going  home.” 

“Not  yet — not  yet,  surely?  Why,  the  fun  is  only  just 
beginning,  citoyen.”  Tallien  smoothed  the  lapels  of  his 
saffron  coat. 

“No,”  said  Citoyen  Talleyrand.  “It  is  over.”  He 
smiled. 

“Has  anything  happened?”  f 

“There  was  quite  a  commotion — and  silence.  Silence  is 
the  most  wonderful  orator  in  the  world.  It  tells  us  of 
unspeakable  things.” 

Tallien  laughed  sheepishly.  “If  you’re  bad  at  puzzles, 
I’m  dense  at  riddles.” 

“Sir,  sir,  the  brightest  wit  in  France!  Good  night,  my 

friend -  Ahem!  Sleep  well.  You  wouldn’t  take  a 

piece  of  advice?” 

“With  pleasure.  It  isn’t  said  I’d  follow  it.” 

“Citoyen,  it  is  best  that  every  man  manages  his  own 
business*” 

With  this  homely  counsel,  Citoyen  Talleyrand — smiling 
quite  affably — left  Citoyen  Tallien — smiling  quite  wick¬ 
edly.  He  looked  down  at  liis  plush  breeches  and  his  golden 
silk  calves  and  his  patent-leather  shoes.  He  realised  that 
the  ex-prelate  was  “pulling  his  leg,”  but  he  couldn’t  make 
out  which  one.  He  shuffled  his  feet.  “I’m  here  to  dance,” 
he  shrieked,  “to  dance!  Heigh-ho,  my  beauties!  Height 
ho,  my  sugar-plums!” 

Without  much  difficulty  he  appropriated  a  loose  woman. 
He  leered  at  her  affectionately.  “I’m  so  frightened,”  she 
said.  “What  does  it  mean?” 

“Darling,”  he  whispered,  “how  can  I  tell  you?  I’m  very 
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innocent.  I  know  nothing.”  He  lifted  her  breast  with 
his  great  coarse  hand.  “Why,  it’s  throbbing!  No  secrets 
— no  secrets  from  Tallien.” 

“They’re  looking  at  us.” 

“Let  them  look!  A  cat  can  look  at  a  king!”  He 
whirled  her  into  the  middle  of  the  room — and,  straining 
every  muscle  in  his  loose-knit  body,  he  lifted  her  bodily 
off  her  feet  and  swung  her  round  and  round.  “Who’s  a 
strong  man,  eh?  Is  the  little  heart  still  beating?”  he 
asked.  “I’ve  been  dancing  like  mad  all  the  evening,”  he 
shouted  to  an  acquaintance. 

“Having  the  time  of  vour  life!  I  say - ” 

“Yes?” 

He  dropped  the  woman  and  clutched  the  man’s  arm. 
“What  is  it?”  he  said. 

“Go  on  dancing — -and  bless  your  stars  Bonaparte  is 
leaving  Paris  to-morrow.” 

Tallien’s  jaw  dropped..  His  great  mouth  hung  open 
and  saliva  gathered  at  the  left  corner  and  dripped  down 
his  weak  chin.  “To-morrow?  He’s  leaving  on  Friday,” 
he  said.  “I  know - ” 

“Everything?” 

^Everything.” 

It  was  then  that  he  retired  to  the  corridor,  to  wipe  his 
mouth  and — to  laugh.  Another  egg  cracked!  Lord — 
what  fun!  .  .  .  he’d  lay  a  new  one — a  prize  one,  eh?  .  .  . 
And  he  roared. 

“What’s  the  joke?”  said  a  friend,  wrapped  in  a  long 
grey  cloak. 

“I’d  like  to  be  a  hen — a  dear  little  modest  successful 
hen  .  .  .  ha !  ha !  ha !” 

“I  call  it  bad  taste  to  bring  politics  into  a  ballroom,” 
said  Terezia,  looking  over  her  shoulder  with  an  inimitable 
glance. 

She  was  in  her  box  having  supper  with  Citoyen  Barras. 
TJie  red  silk  curtains  were  pushed  aside  and  everyone 
could  see  her.  She  munched  her  sandwich  and  looked  down 
,&t  the  crowd  and  smiled.  She  was  feeling  quite  happy 
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to-night — cool  and  comfortable,  in  spite  of  the  heat.  Her 
white  body  gleamed  through  its  paltry  covering,  and  her 
big  eyes  looked  about  as  intelligent  as  Citoyenne  Grand’s ; 
they  were  sleepy  and  heavy  from  adulation.  “I’ll  have 
another  bun,”  she  said. 

Barras  passed  her  the  dish.  His  eyes  lingered  on  her 
figufe. 

“Why  don’t  you  cover  yourself,  Terezia — my  beauty? 
I’m  jealous  as  an  old  Turk.  It’s  beastly  all  these  cheap 
fellows  taking  stock  of  you.”  He  lifted  her  foot  on  to 
his  knee  and  stroked  it  softly.  “How  lovely  you  are! — 
but  too  liberal,  by  far,  my  angel.  I’ll  buy  you - ” 

“What?” 

“Jewels  and  furs — deep,  soft  furs - — ” 

“They’d  be  comfortable  to-night!”  she  scoffed.  “The 
secret  of  dress  is  to  be  suitably  dressed.  These  rooms  are 
always  so  horridly  hot.” 

“Undine,”  he  said,  “you  haven’t  a  soul.” 

“Do  you  think  any  of  them  have  souls?”  She  leaned 
over  the  box — a  triumph  of  flesh — and  looked  below. 

He  still  held  her  foot.  Now  he  bent  over  it  and 
kissed  it. 

Terezia  was  smiling  at  a  man  in  the  crowd.  Barras 
dropped  her  foot,  and  he  grew  black  as  thunder.  Was  she 
worth  a  pinch  of  salt — this  heartless,  shameless  harlot? 

“Dear,”  she  said,  with  a  tiny  yawn,  turning  her  back 
to  the  hall,  “you  are  not  cross?” 

He  immediately  recanted.  She  was  priceless,  he  told 
himself.  There  wasn’t  a  woman  in  the  room  fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  her,  not  in  all  Paris — not  in  all  the  world! 

“That’s  better,”  she  said.  “You  don’t  look  pretty  when 
you’re  cross.  I  love  pretty  things.  You  shall  buy  me 
the  furs,  darling — and  I’ll  lay  them  on  the  floor  and  roil 
on  them.  It’s  so  cuddly.  Pull  the  curtain  so — a  wee  bit 
— and  now  kiss  me.  I  love  kisses — your  kisses.  You  are 
so  strong,  Barras.  I’m  married  to  such  a  weak  character 
.  .  .  it’s  such  a  disappointment  .  .  .  marriage  is  such  a 
lottery.  Was  that  nice?  Really  nice?  Don’t  frown, 
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darling  man  .  .  .  love’s  better  than  marriage.”  She 
cooed  and  drew  him  closer.  He  trembled  with  delight. 
Honestly  he  forgot  the  hour,  the  place,  the  man.  All  that 
mattered  was  the  woman.  “That  fountain  of  pure  joy,” 
as  he  called  her. 

You  and  I  would  find  her  a  more  suitable  name.  And 
yet — what  power  these  women  wield!  How  self-satisfied 
they  are — and  how — in  a  way- — they  are  to  be  envied,  as 
long  as  they  last.  They  last,  comparatively  speaking,  no 
longer  than  a  flower:  spring  unfolds  them;  summer  reveals 
them;  autumn  kills  them.  Pick  a  flower  to  pieces,  and 
what  remains? — a  worthless  stalk.  Terezia  was  doomed 
to  long  years  of — good  works.  Where  does  a  bad  woman 
end?  “In  the  gutter  or  in  the  cloister,”  said  gentle  M. 
Talleyrand.  He  seldom  offered  an  opinion,  but  he  was 
always  willing  to  answer  a  question.  In  fact,  he  made  an 
art  of  being  rudely  polite.  (There’s  a  fund  of  meaning 
in  that  last  sentence,  and  it  implies  a  great  deal  more 
than  you’d  imagine.)  “Imagination,”  said  Talleyrand, 
“is  the  one  thing  lacking  in  this  charming  world — it  is  a 
pity — it  is  a  great  pity.  One  loses  so  much  by  not  being 
able  to  look  through  a  wall.”  “You  can  climb,”  said  some¬ 
one.  “It  is  not  the  same  thing,”  said  Talleyrand  gently. 
“You  are  bound  to  soil  your  hands,  and  probably  you’ll 
tear  your  coat  as  well,  and  there’ll  be  nothing  worth  the 
looking  at  when  you  arrive  at  the  top.  Speculation  is  not 
imagination  .  .  .” 

He  was  the  lively  soul  that  declared  that  he  never  had 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  a  woman — particularly 
a  pretty  one — without  seeing  her  skeleton.  It  was  an  ugly 
habit — he  said — and  habits  grow  on  you.  (Speak  of 
leeches — there  is  nothing  like  a  habit  for  pinching.)  “I 
divest  the  lady,  not  of  her  clothes — I  don’t  care  for  inde¬ 
cency — but  of  her  flesh,  her  hair,  her  dimples — enfin,  I  see 
her  when  the  worms  have  done  with  her.”  “What  a  hor¬ 
rible  mind!”  said  someone.  Maybe — maybe  not.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  atrocious  if  the  manner  is  sweet.  Talleyrand  was 
quite  a  ladies’  man.  He  didn’t  particularly  care  for  them, 
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but  he  was  immensely  run  after  by  the  sex.  “Every  woman 
is  in  love  with  him,”  wrote  Mme.  de  Remussat.  Obviously 
— if  you’ve  read  her  memoirs — she  carried  it  to  an  exalted 
friendship.  Odd  enough,  the  strange  man — a  clever  man 
is  always  inscrutable — paid  her  the  compliment  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  her,  and  even  talking  to  her.  It  began  with  a  jest 
and  it  grew  into  a  habit. 

After  all,  in  the  Salle  Lamertine  you  are  allowed  to 
turn  a  few  mental  somersaults.  It  is  the  noise,  I  expect, 
the  shouting,  the  music  and  the  variety  of  odours  which 
make  you  irresponsible.  As  Terezia  said,  it  was  a  warm 
place.  Four  or  five  hundred  people  and  not  a  scrap  of 
ventilation!  If  Terezia  won’t  move  soon,  we’ll  leave  her 
— horrid  creature !  I  hope  Talleyrand  liked  the  look  of 
her  skeleton.  Rather  a  big-boned  woman  (she’ll  turn 
fleshy).  Already  she’s  generously  covered  with  smoothest, 
smoothest  satin  skin — like  the  outside  of  a  pearl — there’s 
a  tiny  hill  at  the  bottom  of  her  neck — and  her  breasts — 
no  one  could  help  noticing  them — are  enormous.  If  only 
one  man  wouldn’t  admire  her ! — she’s  so  hugely  conceited. 
Why!  light-a-glory !  Bonaparte  doesn’t  admire  her! 
General  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  supreme  command  of  the 
Italian  army — aged  twenty-six  years,  short  of  stature  and 
short  of  nothing  else.  Poor,  dear  Terezia — gleaming 
through  your  “shamey”  dress — if  you  only  knew,  jmu’ve 
got  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  Bonaparte’s  “admiration” 
would  have  meant  more  to  you  than  the  love  of  Barras, 
Ouverard — the  financier  “rolling  in  money” — “the  boy 
without  a  sou” — we  can’t  name  every  unit  by  name  in 
that  unlimited  company — all  we  know  is  that  the  general 
(in  a  worldly  sense)  is  worth  the  bunch.  Think ,  Terezia 
— think!  In  a  few  short  years  “poor,  dear  Josephine” 
will  be  Empress  of  France,  and  you  .  .  . 

“Let  us  get  on  with  our  supper,”  said  Terezia. 

M.  Barras  handed  her  a  dish  of  lobster  mayonnaise* 
“Have  some,  darling?” 

“Is  it  safe?” 

“Nothing  is  safe  in  this  world.” 
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She  yawned.  “Oh,  isn’t  it  hot?  Pull  back  the  curtains. 
Thank  you.” 

She  leaned  forward.  “What  a  crowd.  Do  look  at  that 
woman  in  scarlet.  You  never  saw  such  a  sight.” 

M.  Barras  didn’t  stir.  He  was  sitting  at  the  back  of 
the  box,  looking  at  Mme.  Tallien. 

She  took  another  bun.  “There’s  Fouche,”  she  said, 
“chatting  to  half  a  dozen  masked  men.  I  wonder  who 
they  are.” 

Barras  did  as  he  was  told,  and  he  handed  her  a  dish  of 
mayonnaise.  “Thank  you,  I’ll  keep  to  the  buns,”  she  said. 

The  buns  were  a  specialty  of  the  house — extremely 
light  and  fairly  large,  split  in  half  and  generously  filled 
with  various  savoury  pastes — or  merely  with  a  slab  of 
creamy  butter  melting  on  the  hot  toasted  surface. 

The  suppers  were  poorly  served,  according  to  our  ideas, 
on  Japanese  trays  covered  with  coarse  napkins.  The  iron 
forks  had  three  prongs,  and  black  handles  to  match  the 
knives ;  the  salt-cellars  were  of  coloured  glass — dark-blue, 
we  fancy.  You  dried  your  fingers  on  paper  napkins.  You 
could  drink  hot  coffee — excellent — or  any  wine  you  chose 
to  order,  and  you  paid  “quite  a  lot.”  There  was  more 
room  in  the  box  after  the  shabby  waiter  had  whisked  both 
the  tray  and  the  little  table  out  of  sight.  He  was  gener¬ 
ally  anxious  “to  move”  the  tray.  “Many  customers  and 
few  trays,”  he’d  say  .  .  .  “Thank  you,  citoyen,  thank 
you  kindly.”  We  are  sure  Barras  was  good  at  tips,  and 
that  on  the  whole  “the  upstairs  man”  didn’t  do  badly.  Not 
that  he  wasn’t  run  off  his  legs — and  they  were  a  bandy 
pair  at  that. 

Terezia  sipped  her  glass  of  champagne  with  great  care. 
She  was  rather  given  to  flushing — a  red  patch  just  below 
the  curve  of  your  cheek  isn’t  becoming.  She  liked  to  look 
her  best,  she’d  say  to  the  ladies,  with  a  sweet,  innocent 
glance — say  on  the  ceiling.  Her  big  eyes  looked  all  the 
bigger  when  tilted  heavenwards.  Sometimes  “the  ladies” 
laughed,  but  if  the  same  remark  (in  a  slightly  altered 
form)  was  made  to  a  young  man — “a  new  young  man” — 
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he  always  took  it  beautifully.  “Dear,”  Terezia  would 
smile,  “how  kind  you  are!  You  mustn’t  flatter  me — flat¬ 
tery  is  not  good  for  me.”  And  here,  if  the  young  man 
was  worth  encouraging  (and  she  really  was  prodigiously 
lenient),  would  follow  a  fusillade  of  “eyes,”  which  knocked 
him,  of  course,  into  a  cocked  hat — isn’t  that  the  English 
for  entire  subjugation? 

“Your  health,”  said  Terezia,  nodding  her  little  head 
until  the  pink  feathers  trembled  as  apple-blossoms  in  the 
wind.  She  was  all  smiles,  archness,  and  good  fellowship. 
Barras  preferred  her  the  other  way.  It  is  not  seemly  for 
a  goddess  to  be  frivolous.  He  preferred  her  when  she  lay 
mute  in  his  arms — a  perfumed,  glorious  woman,  with  her 
great  eyes  looking  into  his — transparent  as  lakes  at  even¬ 
tide.  Did  he  not  see  his  own  feelings  reflected  in  them? — 
less  crudely,  as  befits  a  reflection  and  a  woman.  It  was 
at  such  halcyon  moments  that  the  Head  of  the  State 
thought  that  all  the  world  was  well  lost  for  love.  Unlike 
her,  he  still  had  a  reputation  to  lose.  People  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  misdoubt  their  leader.  Often  there  were  sharp 
articles  dealing  with  the  government  in  the  press — su¬ 
gared,  of  course,  but  Barras  found  the  taste  bitter  except 
when  Terezia  read  them  over  his  shoulder.  Her  breath 
would  have  sweetened  a  sulphur  pit.  Isn’t  passion  a  curi¬ 
ous  circumstance? 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Citoyen  Paul  Barras, 
owing  to  his  onerous  public  duties  (Don’t  hit  us,  Mr. 
Cupid — it’s  a  disgrace  on  your  wings  to  imagine  you’ve 
anything  to  do  with  it) — was  looking  far  from  well. 

He  was  considerably  aged,  for  one  thing.  His  face 
looked  coarser,  fatter.  There  were  pouches  under  his 
eyes,  a  habitual  frown  on  his  forehead  and  lines  round  his 
mouth.  You  could  see  he  was  worried,  and  that  he  did 
with  a  modicum  of  sleep.  His  curiously  short  upper  lip — 
he  had  a  good  mouth — was  overshadowed  by  his  fine  nose 
— just  a  shade  too  fleshy  at  the  nostrils — he  who  had  been 
notable  for  his  even  temper — genial  and  optimistic — had 
lately  developed  an  irascibility  which  alarmed  M.  Joseph, 
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his  secretary.  It  also  amused  him.  M.  Joseph  was  amused 
at  everything.  We  can  fancy  him  on  his  death-bed,  smil¬ 
ing — though  stone-cold.  He  was  such  a  warm-hearted 
fellow.  Though  Terezia  had  never  liked  him;  now  she 
tolerated  him  (much  as  a  dog  which  she  never  looked  at) 
because  of  his  kindness  as  the  turnkey  en  travestie  at  Les 
Carmes.  Occasionally  she  remembered  the  flowering  spray 
of  lilac,  though  she  had  long  ago  forgotten  the  rats,  the 
soup,  and  the  dirt.  Lucky  woman! 

Terezia  laughed.  “Poor,  dear  Josephine,”  she  said. 
“She’ll  be  sorry  to  have  missed  to-night.  I’ve  been  so 
amused  watching  her  young  man  growing  dumpier  and 
dumpier  as  the  evening  grows  longer — or  shorter,  is  it? 
Mon  ami,  I  love  you.”  She  blew  him  a  kiss.  “Now  tell 
me,  what  was  the  scuffle  about?”  Josephine’s  man  was 
precipitating  himself  out  of  his  box — ridiculous  creature! 
Fancy  carrying  your  heart  on  your  sleeve!  You  could 
see  he  was  all  of  a  tremble.  “I  won’t  tell  her.  It  isn’t 
right  to  encourage  the  vanity  of  women.”  She  took  out 
a  little  pocket-mirror  and  a  powder-puff  from  a  gold  chain 
bag,  incrusted  with  emeralds,  lying  on  the  ledge  of  the 
box. 

“Don’t,”  he  said.  “You’re  just  perfect.” 

She  laughed  with  slow  enjoyment.  “There!  That’s 
better.” 

Something  of  the  nature  of  a  free  fight  had  just  taken 
place  in  the  ballroom.  The  police  had  intervened  and 
taken  into  custody  the  ring  leaders.  Old  Lamertine  stood 
by  the  entrance  door  swinging  his  lantern,  looking  the 
picture  of  indignation.  It  was  all  the  affair  of  a  moment. 
The  proprietor  slipped  away.  The  band  struck  up  a  pop¬ 
ular  air.  The  crowd  had  not  appreciably  thinned. 

“You’re  unreasonable,  darling.  I’ve  asked  you  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  what  happened  in  the  hall  when  the  music 
stopped.  Such  a  silence — I  might  have  been  walking  into 
the  room,”  said  Mme.  Tallien. 

“Just  a  row,”  said  Barras,  casually. 

“Tallien  gets  more  and  more  impossible  every  day,”  she 
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whispered,  leaning  forward.  (Many  lorgnons  were  on  her 
— she  rather  liked  it.  She  rather  liked  Barras’  state  of 
dazed  confusion,  the  purple  patch  on  his  cheek  and  the 
veins  which  stood  as  whipcords  on  his  forehead.  She  was 
maddening — maddening  to  the  senses — this  pink-and- 
white  divinity,  with  not  one  atom  of  divineness  about  her.) 

She  breathed  on  his  lips — her  figure  held  taut,  her 
splendid  bosom  of  marble  firmness — she  laid  a  jewelled 
hand,  of  course  gloveless — she  was  noted  for  the  sweep  of 
her  arm  and  a  shoulder  second  to  none — on  his  shoulder. 
“Take  me  back  with  you.  I’m  sick  of  La  Chaumiere.” 

“Tonight - ”  he  said  hoarsely.  “I  can’t  exist  without 

you.” 

“Oh,  Paul,”  she  said.  “We  mustn’t  make  a  scandal.” 

“Darling !” 

“Sooner  or  later  I’ll  have  to  get  rid  of  Tallien.  He’s 
often  drunk.  And  he’s  cruel.” 

“Not  to  you?” 

“Sometimes  I  hear  him  when  he  comes  home  in  the 
morning,  singing  to  himself  and  laughing.  He  is  always 
laughing.” 

She  looked  down  at  the  crowd.  “Barras,  I’ve  got  it! 
It’s  a  plot  of  Tallien’s  which  has  failed!”  She  rocked 
herself  with  laughter.  “Aren’t  I  clever!” 

“I  wouldn’t  wonder.” 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  “Come,  let’s  dance.  I’m  tired  of 
sitting  still.” 

He  got  up  stiffly.  He  was  indignant  at  what  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Fouche  had  no  right  to  make  his  arrests — 
particularly  in  public — without  first  consulting  him.  It 
was  a  piece  of  damnable  impertinence  !  Another  piece  of 
gossip  for  the  town.  By  to-morrow  he’d  hear  that  Bona¬ 
parte  had  sent  a  mounted  squadron  to  clear  the  hall. 

“He  is  unbearable,”  said  Barras. 

Terezia  smiled. 

“ - And  by  gad,  I’ll  teach  him  his  place!” 

She  knew  exactly  whom  he  was  alluding  to.  She  quite 
agreed  with  her  lover.  “I  loathe  Bonaparte,”  she  said. 
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“He’s  overbearing  and  insolent.  Don’t  mind,  dearest,  he’ll 
come  to  grief  in  Italy.  They  all  tell  me  the  same  thing. 
And  then  we  won’t  hear  any  more  about  him.” 

Barras  wasn’t  without  his  sense  of  humour.  His  temper 
cleared  as  if  by  magic.  He  was  also  getting  the  better  of 
his  senses — the  pink-and- white  divinity  was  no  less  desir¬ 
able  but  she  didn’t  resemble  a  vanishing  cloud.  She  was 
there,  very  much  there. 

“I  don’t  care  a  rap  about  Bonaparte,”  he  said.  “I 
haven’t  his  greed.  I  don’t  want  a  world,  darling,  I  only 
want  a  woman.” 

“You’ve  got  her,”  said  Terezia  with  beautiful  direct¬ 
ness. 


CHAPTER  X 


XT' OU  don’t  come  through  a  bloody  revolution  and  fall 
-*■  on  your  feet.  After  all,  it  was  only  natural,  this 
mad,  wild  stampede  after  pleasure,  new  sensations  and 
the  rest  of  it,  which  gripped  the  good  citizens  of  Paris 
once  they  found  themselves  free  from  terror.  Naturally 
everyone  went  “wild  with  delight.”  Forms,  ceremonies, 
grandmama’s  maxims,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau’s  Confes¬ 
sions,  Voltaire’s  satire  and  Voltaire’s  atheism — no  one 
paid  any  attention  to  them.  Life  was  the  main  thing — • 
life  rattling  her  golden  bells  and  turning  head  over  heels. 
They  were  dizzy,  and  they  let  themselves  go — without 
prej  udice. 

At  any  other  time  such  behaviour  would  have  been  scan¬ 
dalous.  Remember,  religion  lay  low — it  wasn’t  dead — - 
religion  never  dies.  They  had  nothing  to  guide  them, 
nothing  to  lay  hold  of.  The  court  was  blown  to  pieces; 
tyranny  into  space  (it  will  crop  up  in  another  form  pres¬ 
ently.  As  long  as  one  man  is  stronger  than  the  other, 
the  tyranny  of  efficiency  will  survive).  The  guillotine 
was  only  a  clumsy  iron  machine  to  be  looked  at  without 
fear,  as  a  timid  lady  inspects  a  dismantled  gun,  and  puts 
her  little  hand  in  the  muzzle  without  as  much  as  one  theat¬ 
rical  scream. 

In  1796  it  was  rather  fashionable  to  mount  to  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  guillotine  (you  went  in  pleasure  parties) 
to  playfully  stroke  “the  ugly  knife.”  If  nothing  else,  it 
was  a  new  thrill.  Sometimes  a  tender-hearted  lady  would 
shed  a  tear  or  two  .  .  .  and  the  others  would  stare  and 
wonder.  They’d  nudge  each  other.  “She’s  thinking  of  a 
victim,”  they’d  say,  and,  if  she  was  pretty,  they’d  look  at 
her  respectfully.  It  was  rather  a  feather  in  your  cap  to 
have  “a  victim”  in  the  family. 
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As  some  one  said,  death  is  so  infinitely  remote  from  life 
that  five  minutes  after  you  have  ceased  to  exist  you  might 
have  been  dead  a  hundred  years.  You’ve  vanished ,  in 
spite  of  your  quiet  form  resting  decorously  on  your  own 
bed.  Your  very  features  have  changed — generally  for  the 
better — and  around  your  closed  lips  linger  inscrutable 
smiles.  The  living  treat  you  with  awe  ...  then  they 
forget  you. 

Naturally  the  lively  crowd  elbowing  each  other  at  Lam- 
ertine’s  didn’t  entertain  any  “sad  thoughts” — particularly 
on  death.  Every  one  was  intensely  pleased  to  be  alive — 
it  was  an  expensive  pleasure,  ruinously  expensive — let  the 
devil  pay!  so  said  a  wit.  Wits  abounded  chez  Lamertine, 
beginning  with  the  one-eyed  proprietor,  who  had  wit 
enough  to  collect  his  dues  through  his  fellow-beings.  He 
knew  the  devil  paid  in  false  coin.  Democracy  was  sterling 
currency.  Anyone  was  welcome  at  Lamertine’s  as  long 
as  he  paid  “in  silver.”  Lamertine  didn’t  believe  in  notes 
any  more  than  he  believed  in  the  devil,  as  an  honest  fellow, 
of  course.  Otherwise  he  was  as  useful  to  him  as  his 
orchestra.  The  devil  encouraged  drink,  long  hours,  and 
all  manner  of  extravagances.  In  fact,  he  was  quite  a  sleep¬ 
ing  partner  in  a  flourishing  business. 

Old  Lamertine — seated  in  his  private  parlour,  dispos¬ 
ing  of  a  belated  supper  of  fried  sausages  and  ale,  the  one 
off  a  blue  plate,  the  other  out  of  a  pewter  tankard — had 
every  reason  to  feel  gratified.  It  had  been  a  show  crowd. 
No  one  had  been  missing  .  .  .  General  Bonaparte  hadn’t 
honoured  the  distinguished  rout.  He  didn’t  count,  so¬ 
cially  speaking  he  couldn’t  hold  a  candle  to  the  Talliens. 
Citoyenne  Tallien  was  his  biggest  draw  ...  an  uncom¬ 
monly  fine  creature.  He  finished  his  bumper  in  one 
draught — -probably  in  her  honour.  He  was  by  no  means 
an  ungrateful  rascal. 

As  we  have  said,  he  even  paid  his  compliment  to  the 
devil.  Sin  has  attractions,  and  sin  prettily  set  out  scores 
over  evil  daubed  in,  anyhow. 

So  Lamertine  spent  some  of  his  silver  on  pictorial 
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announcements;  on  the  privilege  of  possessing  the  only 
two  lamp-posts  in  the  street  which  “flared  in  giddy  jets” 
(compared  to  Leicester  Square — before  the  War — a  very 
poor  illumination).  However,  they  attracted  the  out¬ 
siders.  It  is  the  outsiders  who  pay. 

Any  night  (that  is  to  say,  twice  a  week)  you  might  have 
seen  a  gentleman,  very  gaudily  attired  in  scarlet  tights, 
with  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  world,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  rake,  sitting  astride  one  of  the  lamp-posts — the 
ruddy  light  effectually  lighting  up  his  face — and  touting 
in  a  loud  voice  his  own  interests:  “The  World,  the  Flesh, 
and  the  Devil !”  He’d  brandish  his  rake  and  he’d  sweep  in 
a  lot  of  money.  Money  which  probably  would  have  been 
much  better  spent  elsewhere.  He  was  particularly  lucky 
with  undecided  youth.  He’d  see  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  coming  along.  “Walk  up,  walk  up!”  he’d  cry. 
“The  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil !”  And  they  went  in. 

But  sometimes  his  voice  grew  flat  with  annoyance. 
There’s  a  likely  young  man,  weak  as  water  and  rich  enough 
to  be  plucked — he  can’t  reach  him — he  slips  his  rake 
behind  his  back  and  gnashes  his  teeth.  Between  him  and 
temptation  walks  his  guardian  angel — a  radiant,  heavenly 
spirit  with  great  white  wings. 

Now,  of  course,  the  intelligent  reader  will  immediately 
grasp  that  the  gentleman  in  red  tights  and  the  heavenly 
being  in  purest  white,  are  no  more  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
than  Ibsen’s  white  horses,  which  he  introduces  with  so 
much  effect  into  one  of  his  unintelligible  dramas.  Yet  the 
horses  play  their  part  and  lend  to  the  play  a  mystic 
charm.  You  quiver  when  you  hear  them  mentioned.  You 
want  to  push  the  actress  aside  and  yourself  stare  out  of 
the  little  window  on  to  the  flowing  river  below.  The  best 
part  of  a  play  always  takes  place  off  the  stage.  In  like 
spirit  we’ve  conjured  a  picture,  and  the  next  time  you’re 
out  a-pleasuring,  don’t  fail  to  look  up  at  the  lamp-post 
“flaring  in  giddy  jets,”  and  you’ll  see — what  you’ll  see. 
If  you’re  wise  you’d  better  invoke  your  guardian  angel, 
and  let  him  conduct  you  safely  across  the  street.  He’ll 
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do  it  willingly,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  human 
being  attached  to  you  who  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
trouble. 

It  is  a  quaint  idea  to  come  out  of  Lamertine’s  and  begin 
preaching.  The  spirit  moveth  as  it  listeth.  The  moon  is 
shining  in  her  heavens  and  God  is  on  His  throne. 

Let  us  wander  down  the  old  streets.  A  few  cabs  rat¬ 
tling  here  and  there;  a  few  foot-passengers  going  home; 
one  or  two  wakeful  lights  in  one  or  two  tall  windows  of 
the  tall,  irregular  houses  facing  each  other  across  the 
narrow  thoroughfare — so  narrow  that  the  moon  barely 
gets  a  passage  down  the  street. 

The  moon  keeps  to  the  open  places ;  she’s  in  full  beauty 
outside  the  cathedral — poor,  empty,  neglected  House  of 
God,  chockfull  of  memories.  (The  bill  of  sale  is  still  up 
on  the  north  door.)  Who  built  Notre  Dame?  We’re  ter¬ 
rible  at  names,  and  more  terrible  at  dates  .  .  .  but  we 
can  see  St.  Louis  sitting  on  his  Persian  carpet — antique 
even  in  his  days — in  the  open,  outside  his  beloved  Sainte 
Chapelle,  administering  justice  to  his  people.  What  a 
little  place  Paris  was  in  his  days — la  cite,  as  it  was  called 
— all  crammed  into  a  corner  of  a  modem  quartver ;  and, 
to  make  it  still  more  cosy,  surrounded  by  “impregnable” 
walls.  They  weren’t  impregnable.  Nothing  is  impreg¬ 
nable.  If  the  living  don’t  shatter  our  ideas,  time  will. 
Time,  that  relentless  godhead,  which  gives  to  the  individual 
such  a  scrap  of  his  glory! 

Follow  us  down  the  silent  streets,  past  the  Louvre — a 
mighty  block — past  the  Tuileries — still  in  existence — into 
the  Place  de  la  Samaritaine,  where  a  later  Louis,  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  his  line  and  the  most  decorative  monarch  who 
ever  lived — built  an  aqueduct  for  the  needs  of  his  thirsty 
Parisians,  and  then  drained  off  the  water  to  feed  his  plea¬ 
sure  fountains  at  his  Versailles  (his  pet  idea).  And,  being 
great  and  unselfish,  he  invited  the  thirsty  people  to  look 
on  while  some  five  hundred  thousand  gallons — lit  by  Ben¬ 
gal  lights — ran  to  waste  in  a  single  night  ...  We  can 
see  the  packed  multitude — at  a  discreet  distance  from  the 
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court — pressing,  swaying,  gaping  on  the  wonders — and 
feeling  just  as  thirsty  as  ever. 

The  revolution  was  a  very  natural  result  of  this  and 
other  extravagances.  Human  beings,  whether  of  a  class 
or  not,  are  all  of  one  family.  (Louis  le  Grand  would  gape 
if  he  heard  us.)  You  can  prick,  squeeze,  pinch  a  gas-bag 
up  to  a  certain  limit — encroach  one  fraction  beyond  the 
given  point,  and  the  whole  thing  bursts  with  a  sickly 
explosion. 

We  have  come  through  the  worst.  To-night  Paris  is 
sleeping — on  the  whole  a  very  small  percentage  of  her 
population  foregathered  at  Lamertine’s,  The  Cow,  and 
houses  of  similar  repute.  When  a  man  sleeps  he  wakes 
refreshed.  They  were  quite  ready  for  the  advent  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Quite  ready  to  slip  into  harness, 
to  bob  and  bow  at  courts — to  take  back  their  old  order, 
each  bird  unto  his  own  nest.  What’s  the  good  of  a  revo¬ 
lution?  “Sir,  it  teaches  us  to  take  up  our  former  places 
in  society  with  becoming  modesty.”  We  don’t  know,  but 
it  sounds  like  Talleyrand.  There  was  always  a  spice  of 
malice  in  his  irony. 

After  the  fatigues  of  last  night — there  is  nothing  so 
tiring  as  disappointment — citoyen  Tallien  didn’t  hurry 
to  get  up  the  following  morning  .  .  .  there  was  nothing 
to  get  up  for.  Even  in  his  dreams — he  had  slept  the  sleep 
of  exhaustion — he  had  cut  a  deplorable  figure — a  rag-and- 
bone  merchant  carrying  an  empty  sack  home  after  a  night 
of  consistent  ill-luck.  He  remembered,  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern,  searching  the  gutters  in  vain,  poking  his  stick 
down  drains,  followed  by  a  mangy  beast  of  a  dog  .  .  . 
ugh ! 

When  Pierre  brought  him  his  shaving-water  he  sat  up 
in  bed  and  cursed,  chattering  with  fever  or  cold — his  bed 
clothes  had  tumbled  to  the  ground.  “Blasted  idiot,”  he 
howled,  “what  are  you  pottering  around  for?  Leave  me 
alone,  can’t  you?  I  intend  to  sleep  the  clock  round — * 
damnation !” 

His  man  arranged  the  bed,  and  discreetly  retired.  Bad 
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news  flies.  The  sensational  event  at  Lamertine’s  was 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  Paris  that  morning* 
Pierre  never  doubted  that  his  master  was  implicated  in 
the  affair.  He  put  two  and  two  together  and  drew  his 
own  conclusions.  This  morning  citoyen  Tallien — as  plain 
as  a  pike  staff — was  suffering  from  some  cruel  disap¬ 
pointment.  His  very  unshaven  chin  was  eloquent  of 
defeat — not  to  mention  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  his  villain¬ 
ous  temper.  As  Pierre  stole  softly  down  the  passage,  he 
hadn’t  an  ounce  of  pity  to  waste  on  his  master.  “Serve 
him  right,”  he  thought.  “I  know  a  man  who  will  put  a 
stop  to  his  little  game — whatever  it  is— I  know  a  man  who 
won’t  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet,  or  I’ll  be  cut  into 
mincemeat.” 

Pierre  returned  to  the  pantry.  He  didn’t  watch  the 
pantry-boy  cleaning  the  silver  in  a  personal  manner;  he 
took  up  the  morning  paper  and  studied  with  deep  atten¬ 
tion  very  indifferent  portraits  of  citoyen  General  Bona¬ 
parte  and  citoyenne  Josephine  Bonaparte — two  medal¬ 
lion  prints  surmounted  by  true-lovers’  knots.  “There’s 
a  couple  for  you,”  he  said,  flicking  his  fingers  across  their 
faces,  “who  have  got  their  numbers  up — and  going  up,  too. 
Wouldn’t  wonder  if  they  cut  us — dead.  Eh,  did  you 
speak?” 

“No,  sir.  The  front  door  bell,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  emp¬ 
tying  his  basin  on  to  the  brick  floor.  Sinks?  Sinks 
weren’t  thought  of  in  those  days. 

The  front-door  bell  rang  again  and  the  front  door 
knocker  knocked  as  if  it  wanted  to  smash  in  the  door. 
Eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  mind  you.  If  it  was  an 
errand-boy,  Pierre — as  he  leisurely  proceeded  upstairs — 
vowed  he’d  knock  his  head  into  smithereens — whatever 
that  is. 

It  wasn’t  an  errand-boy,  but  General  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  fidgeting  on  the  doorsteps  in  his  impatience  at  being 
kept  waiting.  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never  will¬ 
ingly  wasted  a  moment. 

Terezia,  peeping  through  her  blind,  felt  gratified  that 
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the  general  had  called  to  say  goodbye  to  her.  What  else 
could  have  brought  him  out  so  early  ?  She  stood  undecided 
whether  to  receive  him  or  not.  Probably  he’d  send  up  his 
card.  Rather  pretty  of  him  .  .  .  Josephine  would  be 
surprised. 

She  heard  footsteps  outside  her  door,  and  jumped  into 
bed,  all  rosy-cheeked  and  bright-eyed.  God  bless  you,  she 
didn’t  show  fatigue  after  the  ball.  Hebe  herself,  at  her 
morning  dip,  couldn’t  have  looked  fresher  or  more  modest, 
listening  for  Pan’s  silvery  flute. 

The  footsteps  passed  on.  Mme.  Tallien  touched  her 
bell  sharply,  and  still  more  sharply  interrogated  her  maid. 

“Who  is  it?”  she  said. 

“General  Bonaparte,  citoyenne.” 

“What  does  he  want?” 

“The  general  has  called  to  see  citoyen  Tallien.” 

Terezia  sank  back  on  her  pillows,  flushed  with  vexation. 
.  .  .  Mean  little  man,  she  thought.  What  could  he 
want  with  Tallien? 

“I  am  getting  up  at  once,”  she  said.  “I  have  a  busy 
day  in  front  of  me.”  ...  if  she  hurried  she’d  catch  him 
before  he  left  .  .  .  Eh,  ma’am?  catch  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  if  he  didn’t  want  to  be  caught?  Oh,  no,  ma’am,  it 
can’t  be  done,  not  under  any  circumstance  whatsoever. 

Imagine  Tallien’s  feelings,  just  trying  to  get  “off,” 
when  the  door  opened  slowly  to  admit  the  very  man  who 
ought  by  now  to  have  been  committed  to  the  sea,  sacked, 
drugged — choked!  More  dangerous  than  ever — eh?  Top- 
dog,  eh?  No  wonder  Tallien  pulled  his  bed-clothes  over 
his  head  in  an  agony  of  mind  .  .  .  had  he  been  found 
out?  .  .  .  he’d  deny  any  complicity  in  the  crime,  whatso¬ 
ever.  He’d  let  that  inefficient  ass,  Vicomte  de  Taroderosse, 
bear  the  blame  alone.  It  wasn’t  his  affair.  As  if  he’d 
join  hands  with  an  aristocrat.  He  was  death  and  glory 
on  aristocrats.  When  Pierre  discreetly  shut  the  door  on 
his  master’s  visitor — in  a  fever  of  curiosity  to  know — why 
he  had  called.  It  was  a  thick,  sound  door — Tallien  had  seen 
to  it.  Occasionally  he  also  desired  his  privacy.  Now 
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he  cursed  his  stupidity.  Feeling  ill  and  wretched — half- 
asleep  as  he  was — he  felt  sure  Bonaparte  had  trapped 
him — in  bed,  too — merely  to  finish  him  off.  Without  a 
sack  he’d  send  him  to  hell.  Somehow  or  other  heaven 
didn’t  enter  into  his  calculations. 

He  sat  up,  blinking,  holding  out  his  hand. 

“Good  morning,  General.  Glad  to  see  you,  sir,  very. 
To  what  do  I  owe  the  honour?” 

Bonaparte  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  clutching  the 
posts,  and  stared  for  all  he  was  worth  at  M.  Tallien,  as 
seen  in  the  intimacy  of  his  chamber.  Then  he  uncurled 
his  fingers  and  laughed,  much  as  a  schoolboy  laughs  who 
has  found  out  something  to  his  own  advantage.  A  tri¬ 
umphant,  full-bodied  laugh. 

“Glad  you’re  pleased,”  said  Tallien,  lying  down  and 
pulling  the  blankets  round  him.  “I’m  damned  cold.”  His 
teeth  chattered. 

“You’ll  be  warmer  presently.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

The  General  drew  up  a  chair  by  the  window;  sat 
down,  and  took  his  pocket-book  from  his  pocket  and  com¬ 
menced  in  leisurely  style  to  read  through  a  closely- written 
paper.  No  man  could  stand  it!  No,  not  even  a  writhing 
worm,  pinned  on  a  red-hot  wire.  Tallien  squirmed. 

“Curse  you!”  he  said.  “What’s  your  business?” 

No  answer. 

The  birds  piped  outside.  A  ray  of  sunlight  filtered 
through  the  drawn  blinds.  Pierre  hadn’t  pulled  them  up, 
in  deference  to  his  master’s  morning  sleep  (and  com¬ 
plexion). 

“That  stuff  you  drink  at  Lamertine’s  is  rank  poison. 
You  missed  a  pleasant  evening,  citoyen.  A  very  good  all¬ 
round  show.  My  wife  was  in  great  form.  Ah,  by  the  way, 
how  is  yours?” 

“Damn  you!”  said  Bonaparte,  getting  up  and  pulling 
up  the  blinds  with  a  jerk. 

The  sun  flooded  the  room.  Tallien  put  his  arm  across 
his  face.  Like  a  sorrowful  dog  he  felt  that  he  could  have 
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howled  with  pleasure.  That  is  to  say  if  there  was 
any  pleasure  left  in  life  •  •  ♦  cruelly  disappointin’ — * 
cruelly  .  .  . 

“That’s  better,”  said  the  general,  briskly. 

“Why,  sir - ”  began  Tallien,  in  a  faint  voice. 

“I’m  having  you  watched.  Each  little  walk  you  take, 
each  little  word  you  utter  will  be  reported  to  me.” 

Tallien  sat  up  in  bed — he  wasn’t  pretty  to  look  at. 
Terezia  would  have  loathed  him  at  that  moment. 

“Citizen-general,  I  do  my  duty.  As  a  humble  instru¬ 
ment - ” 

“You  intended  to  have  me  murdered.” 

“I!  I!  You’re  mad.  Clearly  matrimony  has  turned 
your  head.  I  don’t  wonder.  She’s  an  extremely  pretty 

_ 55 

“Silence !” 

“Citoyen,  on  my  word  of  honour  I  meant  no  harm.  I’m 
deeply  attached  to  you.  I’m  deeply  attached  to  our  glori¬ 
ous  army.  I’m  heart  and  soul  with  you.” 

“Your  heart  was  long  ago  given  to  the  dogs,  and  God 
never  gave  you  a  soul,  or  if  He  did,  the  devil  took  it  at 
birth.” 

“I  felicitate  you  on  your  language,  citoyen.  When  I 
edited  The  Friend  of  the  People ,  I  found  out  the  value 
of  round  syllables.  Meaning  never  caught  the  people  as 
much  as  rhetoric.  Alas!  I’ve  fallen  out  of  step.  I’m 
behind  you,  sir — a  good,  long  way  behind  you.” 

Bonaparte  bit  the  nail  of  his  left  thumb.  It  wasn’t 
his  custom,  but  he’d  broken  it. 

“You  think  you’ll  get  the  better  of  me  by  lying  and 
plotting?  Plotting  in  low  taverns  with  imbeciles  .  .  . 
(another  bite).  I’m  afraid  you’ll  be  disappointed.” 

“I’ve  never  plotted  in  my  life,  except  maybe  in  the 
interests  of  my  beloved  country.”  He  laughed — such  a 
poor  little  throaty  rattle.  “It  isn’t  your  country,  citoyen. 
You’re  nothing  but  a  foreigner.”  Tallien  gave  him  an 
evil  glance,  hoping  his  words  had  taken  effect.  He  was 
disappointed. 
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“I  could  denounce  you,  as  you  denounced  Robes¬ 
pierre - ” 

“I  defy  you - ” 

“Paris  loves  me,”  said  Bonaparte  smoothly,  but  his  eyes 
lit  up.  “I’d  find  as  many  perjurers  as  I  want — if  you 
prefer  it  that  way.” 

It  wasn’t  so  much  the  General’s  sarcasm  which  took 
effect  as  his  eyes — they  were  cold  as  steel  and  every  bit 
as  sharp.  Tallien  almost  felt  his  finest  pimples  (which 
dwelt  on  his  neck  just  by  the  vertical  artery)  being  cut 
in  half. 

“Lies  will  kill  a  man,”  he  allowed  gloomily. 

Napoleon  did  not  relax  his  stare. 

“In  hell’s  name,  what  do  you  want?”  said  Tallien. 

“Money.” 

“Ha,  ha!  Hush  money,  eh?  Bribery  and  corruption, 
eh?  Chief  of  the  Italian  Army - ” 

“Rats !  Do  you  think  I’d  come  to  you  if  I  had  a  sou?” 
Napoleon  laughed  in  his  turn.  “It  is  a  farcical  situation 
* — I  want  to  make  my  wife  a  present,  and  get  one  or  two 
necessaries  for  the  army.  A  hundred  thousand — -in  gold — 
will  do.  You  need  not  write  it  up,  and  you  needn’t  men¬ 
tion  it.  Give  it  as  a  free  gift,  sir,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  as 
a  colossal  payment  for  your  ugly  head.  A  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs — in  gold.  Why,  that  head  of  yours  is  not 
worth  a  faked  note!  Get  out  of  bed.  My  time  is 
valuable.” 

Tallien  kept  the  sheet  over  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  on 
bis  visitor. 

“You’re  mad.  Do  you  think  I  keep  a  fortune  up  my 
sleeve?  I’m  willing  to  lend  you  a  few  notes - ” 

Bonaparte  jumped  to  his  feet.  “That  settles  it,”  he 
said.  “I  wish  you  good  morning.”  He  walked  towards 
the  door. 

Tallien  flung  the  clothes  off  his  trembling  body,  and 
jumped  out  of  bed  in  a  twinkle.  In  another  twinkle  he’d 
pattered — in  his  naked  feet  (splay  and  hideous  and  vilely 
kept) — to  his  private  desk.  From  off  his  unpleasant  neck 
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he  detached  a  greasy  chamois  bag  and  from  the  bag  he 
extracted  a  tiny  key ;  unlocking  the  rolled  lid  of  the  bureau 
he  took  from  its  secret  drawer  four  rouleaux  of  gold,  each 
of  twenty-five  thousand  francs — nominal  currency,  really 
worth  more  than  half  a  million  to  its  lucky  owner.  French 
gold — in  France — was  precious  dear  in  1796.  It  almost 
cost  Tallien  his  life  to  part  with  such  a  sum.  Frighten 
a  coward  up  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  he’ll  give  you  the  shirt 
off  his  back,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  give — as  long  as  he 
can  get  rid  of  you. 

All  his  old  sins  rode  on  Tallien’s  bent  shoulders.  The 
principal  boy  hugged  his  pimply  neck  until  he  felt  choking. 

“Sir!”  he  called  hoarsely.  “Sir,  don’t  mention  it.  All 

that  I  have  is  for  the  service  of  my - of  our  beloved 

country  .  •  .  I  know  you’ll  repay  me.” 

“Not  a  farthing,”  said  Napoleon  coolly,  pocketing  Tal¬ 
lien’s  wealth. 

Tallien  collapsed  on  a  chair.  He  really  did  look  very 
ill.  He  had — according  to  his  ability — pictured  many 
situations,  but  this  one  was  quite  beyond  his  wildest  flight. 

What  was  that  poisonous  thief  saying?  “Eh? — ah,  I 
don’t  understand,”  he  muttered. 

“Why  should  I  defraud  that  excellent  Captain  Jones — 
wasn’t  that  his  name? — of  a  good  thing?  No  doubt  he 
has  been  handsomely  paid  for  his  job.” 

“ Who  told  you?” 

“The  wind,  the  birds  and — instinct.”  Napoleon  flour¬ 
ished  his  fingers  an  inch  or  two  from  Tallien’s  distressed 
nose.  Every  bone  in  his  body  was  aching. 

As  to  the  General,  he  seemed  to  be  amused  at  Captain 
Jones’  profitable  undertaking. 

“Don’t  worry,  citizen.  Anyhow  it  isn’t  good  money 
thrown  away  (he  tapped  his  meagre  chest — padded  by 
Tallien’s  gold).  He’ll  ship  his  sack  ‘all  right.’  Isn’t 
that  what  the  English  say?  I  don’t  love  the  English.  But 
I  love  fair  play.  One  man  is  as  good  as  another  man — 
in  a  sack — as  long  as  he  costs  the  same.  Haven’t  you 
grasped  the  idea?  Tallien!  you’re  spun  out — a  tottering* 
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doddering  top -  It  is  as  easy  as  A.  B.  C.  We’ve 

merely  shifted  the  letters.  You  wanted  N.  B.  inside,  and 
I  put  G.  P.  instead — or  whatever  his  initials  are.  My  men 
relieved  your  men  on  the  steps  of  La  Boule  Rouge — we 
employed  the  same  cab,  in  fact  we’ve  followed  your 
instructions  carefully.  For  a  sheer  farce  it  isn’t  bad.” 

Napoleon  buttoned  his  coat. 

“You’ll  spread  it  abroad — eh?  You’ll  speak  of  my 
little  trick — hein ?”  he  continued. 

“No.” 

“Give  me  your  word  of  honour.” 

“Yes.” 

“You  know  the  penalty?”  Napoleon  passed  his  hand 
slowly  across  his  throat.  “Though  in  your  case  probably 
it  would  be  hanging.” 

“I  swear  by - ” 

“Don’t.  I  trust  you,  Tallien” 

Tallien  swept  his  parched  tongue  over  his  grey  lips. 

“ - to  look  after  your  own  interests.  Aren’t  you 

sorry  for  the  misery  in  a  green  domino  with  a  red  rose 
embroidered - ” 

Tallien  waved  his  two  hands  in  front  of  him — all  this 
time  he  was  seated,  mind  you — greasy,  unshaved,  dishev¬ 
elled — in  some  kind  of  an  unbleached  bed-garment,  open 

at  his  throat -  “You’re  a  devil,”  he  whimpered.  “Go, 

go!  As  I  hate  you,  go!” 

Tallien  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

It  may  comfort  you  to  know  that  Junot  carried  out 
all  his  instructions  with  admirable  exactness.  He  col¬ 
lared  the  right  man — after  one  or  two  mistakes -  The 

innocent  were — immediately  their  innocence  was  proved — 
set  free.  Marquis  Taroderosse — or  whatever  his  name 
was — as  responsible  for  an  evil  plot,  was  sacked.  He  was 
also  drugged.  In  the  hold  of  the  good  Queen  Anne,  where 
the  captain  had  stowed  him  (in  all  good  faith),  he  quick¬ 
ened,  and,  when  the  captain  and  his  Reliable  Man  came 
to  fetch  him  out — a  storm  was  brewing  and  they  wanted 
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to  lighten  the  cargo — he  moved.  That’s  a  nasty  thing  to 
happen  in  a  dark  hole,  with  a  heavy  sea  on  (or  at  least 
expected)  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Channel  was  smooth 
as  glass,  and  the  glass  steadily  going  up.  The  captain 
held  his  lantern  over  the  mouth  of  the  sack  and  he  spied 
a  label — written  clearly  in  English — “The  Wrong  Man.” 

“Here’s  a  clumsy  joke,”  he  said.  He  took  out  his  clasp 
knife  (with  great  pleasure)  ;  and  cut  open  the  mouth  of 
the  sack  and  extracted  a  dazed,  miserable,  deeply-wronged 
French  viscount — which  all  the  world  of  English-speaking 
sailors  know  is  worth  less  than  he  looks,  even  on  grand 
occasions.  This  was  the  occasion  of  his  life  to  the 
Vicomte  Taroderosse.  Instead  of  presenting  him  to  the 
fishes  the  captain  brought  him  up  to  his  own  cabin  and, 
behind  locked  doors,  gave  him  a  dram — a  good  stiff  one 
too.  “Don’t  mention  it,”  said  the  captain  to  the  mate. 
“Aye,  aye,  sir,  I  won’t,”  said  the  mate.  He  was  a  man 
of  his  word.  “ Ne  parlez  pas”  said  the  captain  to  the 
viscount,  after  he’d  drunk1  his  grog.  The  viscount  shook 
his  head.  He  was  far  beyond  speaking. 

Presently  the  gentleman  went  to  sleep  in  the  captain’s 
own  bunk. 

“The  devil— if  I  understand  it,”  said  the  captain. 
“Men  don’t  talk  of  their  failures.  We’re  safe,  James. 
It’s  the  last  time  we’ll  bring  pollytics  aboard  Queen  Arme” 

They  honoured  the  toast  in  silence. 

“You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather,” 
continued  the  captain,  with  the  same  heavy  precision, 
“when  I  saw  it  was  himself.  To  think  that  after  all  that 
talk  an’  secrecy  an’  money,  it  was  only  a  case  of  common 
sooicide  on  new  lines.” 

“In  ’is  place,  after  giving  yourself,  sir,  all  that  trouble 
an’  screechin’  folly,  I  wouldn’t — blast  me! — ’ave  ’ad  the 
gumption  to  move  at  the  last  minute,  an’  spoil  the  whole 
bloomin’  show.” 

“A  furriner,”  said  the  captain  laconically.  “There’s  no 
depending  on  furriners.” 


CHAPTER  XI 


WE’D  like  to  know  more  of  that  nice  mate — who,  no 
doubt,  was  a  rascal — “screechin’  folly”  is  such  a 
lovely  expression.  We  wonder  where  he  picked  it  up.  We 
really  haven’t  the  time  to  cultivate  him,  and  very  likely 
he  wouldn’t  care  for  us.  Instead  of  being  natural  he’d 
step  into  his  reserve  as  he  would  into  his  oilskins  on  a 
rough  night,  and  “milady”  us  in  monosyllables.  There’s 
nothing  which  dries  up  the  natural  oils  of  our  spirit  as 
sheepishness  combined  with  suspicion.  No,  he’s  no  good. 
Good-bye,  Reliable  Man — walking  the  decks  of  the  good 
Queen  Anne .  We  may  be  permitted  to  wave  you  a  hand 
— mayn’t  we?  and  direct  you  towards  Joseph  Conrad. 
He’ll  shape  you  right  enough.  He’s  an  artist  and  he’s  a 
poet  and  he’s  a  sailor — the  last  qualification  might  draw 
you  together — you  bag  of  suspicion !  Hark’ee,  Mr.  Con¬ 
rad,  that  man  has  spent  twenty  years  tramping  the  sea, 
and  he’s  come  through,  without  a  scratch,  from  affairs 
which  would  have  smithered  us  into  irons  .  .  . 

It  was  a  blue  moon  since  Terezia  had  honoured  Citoyen 
Tallien  with  a  visit  in  his  own  rooms.  Only  lively  curi¬ 
osity  brought  her  now — with  her  handkerchief  to  her  nose. 

“What  a  beastly  smell!”  she  said.  “I’ve  always  told 
you  you’ll  bring  the  smallpox  into  the  house  or  something 
horrible.  Why  do  you  never  open  a  window?  Why  did 
he  come?  Why  don’t  you  answer?  Tallien!!”  The  last 
word  would  have  given  the  note  to  Billingsgate — how 
wrath  can  sound  on  a  vulgar  woman’s  lips. 

’  In  spite  of  her  creams  and  powders  and  undoubted  satin 
skin  and  her  high- well-born  parents  (d’you  remember  her 
poor,  dear  mother? — such  a  mountain — such  a  good  soul 
— and  such  a  fool!),  Terezia  would  have  shone  in  “the 
halls”  at  either  English  or  French  valuation.  Mr.  Moss 
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would  have  paid  her  handsomely  on  only  our  recommenda¬ 
tion.  “Madam,”  he’d  say,  “bring  her  along.  I’ll  drop 
her  into  the  programme  to-night.  As  it  happens  we  are 
short  of  a  turn.  Two  sovs  a  night.”  “Oh,  she’ll  want 
more  than  that !  She’s  the  biggest  grasp-all  in  the  world. 
She  ruined  Tallien — what  there  was  left  of  him — she  sent 
B arras  to  the  dogs.  She’s  exploited  financier  Ouverard 
until  Paris  almost  died  laughing.  She — - — ”  “Enough, 
madam.  I’ll  make  it  twenty  to  start  with.” 

So  you  see,  if  you  only  advertise  sufficiently,  you’ll  be 
bound  to  be  observed. 

Tallien,  who  had  crept  back  to  bed  with  his  broken 
heart  and  his  pimples  still  intact,  turned  a  swollen  nose 
and  an  uninterested  eye  on  his  wife. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  “I  never  asked  you  to  come  in.  Any¬ 
how,  oblige  me  by  shutting  the  door.” 

Terezia  did  so.  She  also  pocketed  her  handkerchief. 
Which  shows  you  curiosity  is  superior  to  smell. 

“He  was  very  violent,”  said  Tallien. 

“Ah!”  said  Terezia.  “What  had  you  done?” 

Tallien  longed  to  unburden  his  heart,  for  once  in  his 
life  to  speak  the  truth.  To  show  up  the  little  lowdown 
cur  in  his  own  true  colours — a  usurer,  a  blackmailer,  a — 
a — a  .  .  .  his  adjectives  failed  him.  He  coughed  instead. 
As  Tallien  would  cough.  A  vile,  unpleasant  noise — which 
ended  in  the  spittoon — a  vessel  standing  near  the  bedstead. 
Then  he  blew  his  nose.  Then  he  wiped  his  eyes.  All  of 
which  proceedings  Terezia  bore  with  heavenly  patience, 
looking  the  other  way. 

“He’ll  be  the  death  of  me,”  moaned  Tallien.  “I’m  not 
invincible.  God  knows  every  man  has  his  limitations. 
He’s  more  than  blood  and  flesh  will  stand.” 

Terezia  didn’t  answer  one  little  word,  though  naturally 
a  suitable  retort  burned  on  her  lips.  She  turned  round 
from  contemplating,  without  seeing,  the  litter  on  Tallien’s 
dressing-table.  He  had  a  way  of  messing  up  his  things 
which  his  superior  man  found  excessively  trying — his  only 
consolation  was  that  “  ’e  was  a-sliding,  slick  as  butter,” 
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as  he  hinted  darkly  in  the  hall.  Pierre  ought  to  know, 
said  the  others.  Sometimes  the  whispers  below-stairs  rose 
as  a  storm  rises  from  a  murmur  into  terrible  utterance. 
By  his  household  Tallien  was  doomed. 

Terezia  gave  her  husband  a  contemplative  glance,  wrig¬ 
gling  under  his  blankets.  The  thought  did  pass  serenely 
through  her  mind  that  if  the  beast  killed  the  misery  (in 
a  peaked  nightcap  with  a  red  tassel  over  one  ear),  it 
wouldn’t  be  the  worst  action  of  a  bad  life.  As  to  Tallien 
being  invincible,  the  idea  was  quite  beyond  a  laugh. 

Presumably  it  was,  therefore  Citoyenne  Tallien  looked 
very  grave,  and,  yes,  very  sweet — in  pale  blue — as  she 
met  her  husband’s  uncertain  glance,  flickering  as  a  candle 
caught  in  a  draught.  His  eyes  told  her  he  wasn’t  going 
to  speak  the  truth.  However,  she  flattered  herself  she 
could  read  lies  better  than  most  people  .  .  .  she’d  worm 
his  secret  out  of  him,  miserable  worm!  (Just  as  well  for 
both  parties  that  the  interview  didn’t  take  place  in  the 
Palace  of  Truth,  which,  they  say,  reflects  your  inside 
reflections  as  in  a  mirror  clearly — ugh!) 

She  bent  on  him  a  pair  of  beautiful  eyes  more  than  ever 
like  violets,  set  in  lashes  naturally  dark  and  curly.  “To 
think,”  she  mused,  “that  I  own>  that  thing!  I,  who  could 
have  married  any  man  in  the  world!”  She  had  been  a 
silly  little  girl  (  she  allowed) .  A  wise  woman — having  gone 
as  far  as  she  had  done — would  have  stopped  short  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Marriage  commits  you  more  than  it  protects  you. 
She  threaded  her  fingers  together  and  drooped  her  head. 
She  always  did  that  when  worried. 

Her  thoughts  swerved  back  to  Bonaparte.  Dimly  she 
realized  that  he  was  her  enemy.  She’d  kissed  him  and 
offended  him — Jerusalem!  As  to  Barras,  she  thought 
bitterly,  she  could  quite  well  fathom  his  infatuation — not 
for  herself,  that  didn’t  require  any  explanation — but  for 
the  General.  You  generally  speak  well  for  your  own 
goose.  Barras  had  put  his  finger  on  the  “coming  man,” 
on  that  particular  night  when  the  Directory  could  no  more 
direct  itself  than  a  machine  with  its  steering  gear  out  of 
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order.  Napoleon  had  proved  himself  an  expert  mechanic. 
Now  the  masters  (who  never  know  anything)  couldn’t 
afford  to  lose  him.  There  were  those  who — quite  seri¬ 
ously — proposed  bringing  him  into  the  business  ;  some  were 
for  allowing  him  a  good  percentage  on  all  profits ;  others, 
and  the  dominating  members  of  the  council,  decided  the 
matter  by  advancing  him  to  a  position  of  greater  trust. 
(Nominally,  General  N.  Bonaparte  set  out  on  that  cold 
March  morning,  1796,  not  to  fight  his  own  battles  but  the 
battles  of  the  Republic.)  Many  people  said  he  was  a 
lamb  sent  to  the  slaughter.  “Believe  me,  sir,”  smiled 
Terezia — who  sometimes  said  a  sharp  thing,  “he’ll  turn 
into  a  lion  and  devour  the  flock.”  The  sheep — a  comfort¬ 
ably  fed  lot — laughed  uproariously  at  Citoyenne  Tallien’s 
remark.  “Ho,  ho !”  said  the  facetious  man,  “I’ll  eat  him 
first — remember  Bonaparte’s  size!”  (As  if  inches  made 
a  man!)  “Remember  his  record,”  chimed  in  the  man  who 
is  the  bell-ringer  at  any  discussion.  “Toulon - ”  “Tou¬ 
lon - don’t !”  cried  Terezia.  “I’m  sick  to  death  of  the 

subject.”  Baiting  the  siege  of  Toulon,  the  retreat  of  the 
English,  and  young  Bonaparte’s  advance  into  power  had 
lately  been  a  topic  of  great  interest  to  “all  Paris”;  all 
Paris,  as  all  London,  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  very  small  body 
of  hereditary  and  self-made  folk — including  women. 

In  their  mutual  dislike  of  the  new  “instrument”  (not 
that  Tallien  ever  gave  him  such  a  heaven-born  title)  the 
couple  hovered  on  the  brink  of  reconciliation. 

“My  dear,”  said  Terezia — and  she  hadn’t  “my-deared” 
Tallien  for  ages  and  ages — “I’ll  believe  anything  bad  of 
Bonaparte.” 

Tallien  shook  a  mournful  head  at  her.  He  closed  his 
eyes.  He  was  thinking.  So  was  she — furiously. 

If  they  could  only  get  that  hateful  Bonaparte  out  of 
the  way,  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen.  Tal¬ 
lien — though  he  hadn’t  kept  it  up — had  made  an  excellent 
start  immediately  following  Robespierre’s  fall.  At  that 
time  there  had  been  a  true  hero-light  about  him.  With  a 
little  self-restraint  he  might,  as  a  natural  course,  have 
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stepped  into  those  vacant  sky-blue  clothes — symbol  of  all 
earthly  power,  and  hummed.  If  he  hadn’t  been  a  liar,  a 
fool  and  a  drunkard,  he  could — at  this  very  moment — 
have  been  the  man  in  France,  with  a  dictatorship  ahead 
and  no  end  of  greatness,  very  possibly  a  court  .  .  .  She, 
Terezia,  as  his  lawful  wedded  wife  (loving  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  quite  faithful),  would  have  had  a  position 
worthy  of  her  merits.  Josephine,  Claire,  Victorine,  Louise, 
Eugenie  and  that  stuck-up  Isabelle,  would  all  have  been 
under  her,  completely  under  her  ,  .  . 

“Oh!”  groaned  Tallien,  “to  what  purpose  are  we  born? 
What’s  the  meaning  of  life?  To  see  one’s  dearest  ideals 
shattered - ” 

His  platitudes — old,  old  as  the  hills — filled  her  with 
indignation  and  mocked  her  pleasant  thoughts.  A  pretty 
pig  she’d  married !  He  wasn’t  a  man,  he  was  a  pig ! 

This  reflection  gave  her  some  consolation. 

“Do  something,  Tallien.  Get  out  of  bed  and  do  some¬ 
thing.  You  can’t  think  how  horrid  you  look.  You’re 
only  pretending.  You’re  not  ill.” 

“Go  away  and  leave  me.  I  don’t  ask  for  anything  else. 
Leave  me.” 

“You’re  the  most  inefficient,  despicable  person  I’ve  ever 
met.” 

“Go  away!” 

“I  shan’t!  I’m  joins’  to  stay  here  iust  as  lone;  as  ever 
I  please.  Tallien?” 

No  answer. 

“Tallien!” 

No  answer. 

“Of  course,  if  you  are  a  pig,  you  are  a  pig.5* 

She  balanced  herself  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  threw  back 
her  body,  and  made  a  deep  curtsey;  then,  standing  up¬ 
right,  she  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  bent  sideways. 
Which  performance  she  repeated  six  times,  keeping  her 
bright  eyes  on  Tallien.  She’d  no  idea  he  was  so  ugly. 

Whenever  she  remembered  them,  she  did  her  exercises. 
Tallien  wasn’t  her  only  bugbear.  She  hated  Mr,  Fat  quite 
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as  much.  Tallien  you  could  get  rid  of,  but  Flesh — par¬ 
ticularly  in  some  families — is  pertinacious.  He  grows  on 
you.  He  starts  with  a  little  crease,  where  he  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  crease,  and  he  swells  and  he  swells,  till  at  last 
there’s  no  holding  him  back — he’s  impervious  to  corsets 
or  diet — he’s  the  misery  of  your  life,  if  you  don’t  take  him 
philosophically. 

Sometimes  when  contemplating  her  figure — still  perfect 
— she  remembered  Mama,  and  wondered  why  Mama  always 
wore  pale-coloured  satins  with  a  very  shiny  surface. 
You’d  think  she  had  a  sense  of  humour  and  no  vanity. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Mama — well,  she  was  a  very  stout  lady. 
By  the  way,  she  was  stouter  than  ever,  alive  and  quite 
happy  somewhere  in  the  tropics.  She  had  ceased  to  mourn 
over  her  only  daughter’s  scandalous  behaviour.  She  only 
remembered  her  as  a  dear  little  girl — pretty  as  sunshine — 
dancing  under  the  roses  in  the  shady  loggia  of  Castel  la 
Maire.  Those  were  Mama’s  brilliant  days,  when  Papa, 
the  banker,  showered  blue  notes  in  Spain,  and  gained  his 
countrymen’s  complete  confidence.  Mama  was  the  only 
one  who  always  believed  in  Papa,  even  after  Spain  was 
disillusioned.  Mama  loved  Papa.  In  their  eclipse  she 
made  him  honey-cakes,  and,  with  excellent  appetite,  she 
ate  them  herself.  Papa  was  an  abstemious  man,  but  he 
valued  Mama.  Oddly  enough,  he  was  proud  of  his  unduti- 
ful  daughter. 

In  those  days  news  travelled  slowly,  especially  over  the 
“swelling  ocean.”  Whenever  an  ancient  news-sheet, 
crackled  by  the  heat  and  much  handling,  arrived  under 
the  palms,  Papa’s  palms — he’d  bought  a  little  estate  for  a 
mere  song — Papa  in  his  nice  cream  tussore  suit — he  was 
always  particular  about  his  appearance — gloated  over  the 
contents,  particularly  when  the  lovely  Citoyenne  Tallien 
was  mentioned  with  every  respect.  He  hadn’t  approved 
of  her  first  marriage,  and  he  approved  less  of  her  second. 
Papa,  as  became  a  marquis,  liked  blood,  and  not  at  all 
from  Tallien’s  point  of  view.  The  revolution  had  filled 
him  with  horror.  Even  Mama  said,  “Dear  me !”  as  she 
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bit  into  her  honey-cakes,  when  Papa  read  of  the  tumbrils 
and  their  heavenly  loads  (a  martyr  to  any  cause  is  given 
his  wings  here  below).  Papa  had  to  skip  the  passages 
alluding  to  Mme.  Tallien.  Mama  wouldn’t  hear  her  name 
mentioned.  Those  placid,  stout,  good-tempered  women 
are  marvellously  obstinate.  You  know  it’s  true. 

“I  know  nothing,”  said  Tallien. 

“I’ll  have  the  nothing,”  replied  Terezia  flippantly,  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  white  hand,  a  glitter  of  manicured  nails.  She 
never  wore  rings  in  the  morning.  She  was  sweet  simplic¬ 
ity  in  the  morning.  At  most  a  bunch  of  flowers  stuck 
carelessly  in  front  of  her  gown.  Every  morning  she  had 
“stacks”  of  flowers  sent  her  and  “piles”  of  letters — all 
from  lovers  past,  present  and  future.  Hope  and  love  are 
undeniably  twin  brethren.  If  she  couldn’t  spare  her  love, 
Terezia  gave  hope  to  everyone.  “She  couldn’t  be  cruel,” 
she  said. 

It  might  have  been  self-deception — we  don’t  doubt  it. 
Poor,  dear,  fat  Mama  didn’t  either — in  fact,  she  knew 
it  wasn’t  true.  Once  she  pointed  at  a  brilliant  butterfly 
in  the  land  of  brilliant  butterflies.  “There’s  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  sir,”  she  said.  “She’s  a  heartless  creature,  sir.”  A 
mother  ought  to  know  her  own  child.  We  won’t  dispute 
the  point. 

Terezia  laid  a  hand  on  the  bed-post — the  lower  end — • 
and  gave  her  husband  a  bewitching  glance.  God  knows 
she  had  the  whole  code  by  heart.  Still,  it’s  “nat’ral”  when 
you  bewitch  other  men  that  you  don’t  bewitch  husbands — 
as  said  the  gloomy  man  who  was — well,  married  to  a 
Terezia  (on  a  very  small  scale). 

“Don’t  be  unkind,”  she  said.  “I’m  your  friend,  Tal¬ 
lien.  Haven’t  I  always  furthered  your  interests?  You 
wouldn’t  have  got  rid  of  Robespierre  if  I  hadn’t  pushed 
you  into  it.  You  know  it’s  true.” 

“What  is  truth?”  he  asked,  gloomily. 

“Don’t  be  silly,  dear.  I’ll  help  you  if  I  can.  As  to 
Bonaparte,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  see  his  attraction. 
Even  Josephine  finds  him  heavy.” 
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Tallien  sat  up.  “They’ll  soon  find  him  out,  if  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,”  he  said,  and  he  shut  his  mouth 
tight  as  if  to  hold  back  a  flood  of  incriminating  evidence. 

I  can’t  tell  you  what  caused  it — but  I  do  know  that 
Terezia’s  faith  in  her  husband  failed  her  completely. 

“No,”  she  said  slowly.  “You  can’t  stop  him.  No  one 
can.  Bonaparte  is  a  phenomenon.” 

Tallien  cackled.  He  was  far  from  supporting  his  wife’s 
theory.  All  women  are  afraid  when  it  comes  to  the  point. 
(Just  the  kind  of  flattering  appreciation  we’d  expect  from 
a  Tallien.)  He  knew  that  the  General  was  in  a  piece  with 
life  in  her  most  prosaic  everyday  pattern.  Hadn’t  he  just 
tricked  him  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs — in  gold? 
And  not  only  that,  but  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of 
his  head  if  he  didn’t  hold  his  tongue.  He  was  bound  to 
secrecy  .  .  .  What  a  devil — what  an  arch-devil!  Never 
in  his  life  had  he  come  across  such  a  devil. 

“We’ll  have  him  yet!”  he  gurgled,  wiping  his  mouth  on 
the  sheet.  “We’ll  stick  him  on  a  pin  and  classify  him! 
A  beetle,  native  to  Corsica — poisonous,  dangerous — 
unique!  ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“Laughing  won’t  kill  Bonaparte.  You’d  try  the 
patience  of  a  saint,  Tallien.” 

“Angel,  angel,  I  love  you.” 

She  stamped  her  foot.  “I  hope  he’ll  come  back — vic¬ 
torious  and  great.” 

“I  could  tell  you  a  thing  or  two,  but  I  won’t.” 

It  wasn’t  the  most  felicitous  speech,  on  the  brink  of  a 
reconciliation.  In  fact,  Terezia  stepped  back  several 
steps,  and  began,  as  it  were,  gathering  the  flowers  growing 
at  her  feet.  She  could  do  without  Tallien  very  well.  A 
marriage  of  convenience — as  the  French  say — has  its 
agreements.  It  is  woman’s  plain  duty  to  make  the  best  of 
(her)  life.  Sensible  Terezia  glanced  at  her  own  face  in 
the  mirror — and  smiled.  You  know  what  Terezia’s  smiles 
meant?  Earnest  self-satisfaction.  We’ve  held  them  up 
to  the  light  so  often  that  it  would  indeed  be  a  dull  student 
of  human  nature  who  had  failed  to  observe  their  signifi- 
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cance.  A  gifted  tutor  alwaj^s  supposes  that  his  class  is 
clever— it  puts  the  boys  on  their  mettle  and  prevents  him 
slipping  into  a  sea  of  disappointment.  Not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  is  just  as  heartbreaking  as  being  misunderstood. 
What’s  the  difference?  Ask  the  don. 

“I  don’t  really  care,”  said  Terezia.  “To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  find  General  Bonaparte  very  uninteresting.” 

Tallien  settled  himself  on  his  pillows,  lying  flat  on  his 
back,  and  studied  a  patch  of  mildew  on  the  ceiling.  “I 
can’t  mention  state  secrets.” 

“State  fiddlesticks !” 

“As  a  public  man - ” 

“You  aren’t  public  now,  but  in  the  bosom  of  your  fam¬ 
ily.  Isn’t  it  sweet?  I  dote  on  family  life.  Ugh! — you 
wicked  man!  I  know  you.” 

“He’s  knowin’.  He  isn’t  clever,  mind  you,  but  he’s 
quick.  Seen  him  dance  round  the  corner  in  a  tearin’  gale 
and  float  along  as  a  leaf.  One  day  he’ll  run  into  a  pit — 
po’r  chap.  I  don’t  know  if  I  ain’t  on  the  whole  sorry  for 
him.” 

Terezia  was  looking  at  a  picture  hanging  in  a  good 
light.  She  was  pretending  not  to  listen  and  holding  both 
her  little  ears  agape. 

“I’ll  keep  his  secret.  He’d  be  in  a  tearin’  rage  if  he 
knew  you  knew — come  tearin’  up  from  Nice  to  kiss  you — 
ha,  ha!  No  friendship  lost  between  you,  ma’am.  He’s 
rude  to  you,  ma’am — that’s  the  reason  he’s  a  clutch  on 
me.  ‘Much  obliged,’  he  says.  ‘Bonaparte,  don’t  mention 
it,’  I  returns,  mild  as  milk  punch.  ‘Between  friends  it’s  a 
pleasure.’  ” 

“That’s  rather  pretty.  Where  did  you  pick  it  up?” 

“I’ve  helped  him  before.  I’m  clever  at  that  kind  o’ 
thing.  What  d’ye  call  it? — a  natural  talent.  Lord  knows 
I  haven’t  studied  the  subject.  He’s  spent  his  life  at  it. 
Queer,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  want  a  picture  in  the  drawing-room.  I  may  just 
as  well  take  this  one.  Dearie,  I’ll  dust  you  downstairs.” 
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“Leave  it  alone,  madam!  It’s  my  picture!  It’s  my 
room - ” 

“Georges  Derigord.  Never  heard  of  him.”  She  passed 
a  finger  over  the  artist’s  signature.  (It  was  a  small  study 
in  oils  of  a  nude  female  figure.) 

“How  in  hell’s  name  did  you  hit  on  his  name?  He’s  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief.  If  he  hadn’t  come  hanging 
around,  beggin’  for  employment,  I’d  have  seen  him  in 
Jericho  before  I’d  helped  him.  Might  a’  known  he  was 
his  father’s  son.  I  saw  the  father  die — freezin’  cold. 
Proud  to  die.  Proud  to  mount  an’  kiss  the  knife.  Damna¬ 
tion!  the  son  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  footsteps 
instead  of  taking  to  painting — he  said  it  was  a  means 
of  livelihood.  Who  cares  a  dog’s  whine  how  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  live!  .  •  .  they’re  coming  into  their  own  again  .  .  . 
they’re  all  over  the  place.  And  I  trusted  them  .  . 
Tallien  snapped  his  fingers  noisily,  and  bounded  in  bed. 
“By  my  soul,  if  he’s  not  in  the  sack! — Ha,  ha,  ha!  It’s 
rich  as  dairy  cream!  The  little  general  has  his  ideas — 
scratch  for  scratch — sack  for  sack.  He’s  biblical — he’s 
grand — damn  him!” 

Tallien  laughed  one  of  his  own  enormous  laughs,  hide¬ 
ously  unmirthfuL  “Serve  him  right.  Which  would  you 
rather  be — supposin’  you  was  drowned? — tied  up  in  a 
sack,  swallowed  warm  by  a  big,  big  fish,  or  jammed  tight 
’tween  two  rocks,  fillin’  slowly  with  water?  Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

He  crooked  his  knees  under  the  bedclothes,  squinting 
round  at  Terezia. 

She  was  “taking  no  notice” — serene  eyes  fixed  on  the 
unknown  artist’s  masterpiece. 

Presently  she  lifted  a  pair  of  splendid  arms  and  unhooked 
the  little  picture,  blew  on  its  face  and  looked  round  for 
a  duster.  She  picked  up  a  lace  cravat — might  have  been 
Venetian  point — crunched  it  up  into  a  ball  and  passed  it 
along  the  back  of  the  canvas.  “What’s  the  good  of 
servants?”  she  remarked  plaintively.  She  put  the  picture 
under  her  arm,  and  tossed  the  lace  on  to  the  bureau  with 
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a  gesture  of  infinite  repugnance.  Pah!  she  hated  touching 
his  horrid  things. 

Tailien  watched  his  wife’s  movements  with  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  one  hypnotized.  Now  he  lay  immovable,  his  eyes 
dim  with  unshed  tears.  “ You’re  all  the  same.  Robbers 
an’  liars — ready  to  fling  your  stone  .  .  .  One  day  I’ll 
throw  ’em  back  at  you  .  .  .  stone  for  stone,  injury  for 
injury.  Justice!  All  I  ask  for  is  justice  .  . 

“Poor  dear!  as  if  it  was  ever  likely  you’d  hit  any¬ 
one  !” 

She  stepped  across,  holding  up  her  skirts  with  her  free 
hand,  and  came  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

He  evaded  her  glance. 

“In  your  place  I  wouldn’t  get  hysterical  over  a  murder. 
By  this  time  you  ought  to  have  grown  cool  at  the  trade. 
Tenez ,  petit  Tailien”  (she  let  go  her  skirt  and  waved  an 
amused  finger  at  his  twitching  face — his  tears  were  run¬ 
ning  fast),  “you’ve  killed  a  good  many  people  in  your 
day.” 

“You’re  all  alike,  same  as  two1  peas  in  a  pod - 99 

She  shook  her  head.  “Maybe,  but  Bonaparte  would 
never  share  your  pod.  It’s  Bonaparte’s  business  to  kill 
people — the  more  men  he  kills  the  greater  his  glory.  If 
he’s  lucky  we  may  get  religion  back  again.  I’d  like  a 
thanksgiving  service  at  Notre  Dame,  with  plenty  of  flags. 
Wouldn’t  you,  Tailien?  You  might  wear  your  best  coat 
— that  beautiful  thing  you  had  on  last  night  when  you 
were  so  gay  and  happy  .  .  .  Oh,  I  believe  you ! — the  gen¬ 
eral’s  a  bad  man,  and  you’re  a  bad  man,  but  you  are  not 
bad  in  the  same  way.  I’m  not  stoopid  (she  drawled)  — 
the  little  general  skipped  along — his  last  morning,  too — 
to  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel.  I  might  have  told  him  it 
was  a  rusty  old  thing — an  out-o’-date,  clumsy  old  thing.” 

“You’re  wrong.” 

“Am  I?  Sure?” 

“What  had  he  been  saying?  .  .  .  He  must  put  her  off 
the  scent.  Or  she’d  spread  it  all  round  Paris.  Paris  was 
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no  bigger  than  an  echoing  bam  when  it  came  to  gossip. 
The  north  wind  runs  straight  south.  He’d  be  coming 
back  .  .  .  Instinctively  Tallien  fathomed  utter  (personal) 
calamity.  He  heard  the  shriek  of  victory.  He  saw  Bona¬ 
parte,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  absolutely  self-possessed. 
That’s  what  people  love — an  idol  of  flesh  and  blood  like 
unto  stone  ...  he  ground  his  teeth  .  .  .  he’d  also  do  a 
stunt — he’d  turn  head  over  heels  and  stand  up  grandly 
as  a  marble  god — and  they’d  worship  him  .  .  . 

There  were  black  lights  and  red  lights  and  green  lights 
flaming  across  his  line  of  vision.  His  head  swam,  he  felt 
himself  sinking  through  his  bed.  He  staggered  to  an 
upright  position. 

“The  general  wanted  my  opinion  on  a  question  of  mili¬ 
tary  tactics,”  he  said.  “Only  a  small  technical  detail 
which  wanted  clearing  up.  He’d  worried  over  it — so  he 
said — for  over  a  week.  I  saw  it  in  a  flash.  ‘There’s  your 
trouble,  general,’  I  said,  and  I  drew  a  straight  line  across 
his  map.  Such  a  little  piece  of  paper,  yet  it  represented 
fifty  thousand  men  in  a  hole.  By  a  stroke  of  my  pencil 
I  lifted  ’em  bodily  on  to  dry  ground,  and — by  my  soul — 
in  sight  of  victory !  The  general  cried.  There  were  tears 
in  his  eyes.  ‘Tallien,  you’re  a  genius,’  he  said.  ‘Don’t 
mention  it,  sir,’  I  said.  ‘I’m  shy  of  compliments.’  That’s 
the  flat  and  the  short  of  it.  Speak  of  it — make  fun  of  it, 
and  on  your  own  head  be  it.  I’d  like  to  see  him  make 
mincemeat  of  you.  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief — he!” 
He  couldn’t  laugh. 

Terezia  very  doubtfully  accepted  this  statement.  You 
see,  she  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  general  as  a  man, 
and  even  more  so  as  a  military  expert.  She  didn’t  believe 
in  him. 

Poor  dear! — think  of  coming  to  old  man  Tallien  for 
strategical  (she  couldn’t  pronounce  the  word  and  knew 
less  what  it  meant)  information !  He’d  find  out  his  lee-tle 
mistake  before  long,  in  Italy. 

“We’re  all  liars,”  she  said  pleasantly,  and  walked  out 
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of  the  room  as  nicely  as  possible,  with  her  new  picture 
under  her  arm. 

The  sun  tapped  at  the  window.  “Heigh,  old  man  Tal¬ 
lien,”  said  the  sun.  “Cheer  up.  While  there’s  life  there’s 
hope.  He  may  die  and  you  may  live.  It’s  never  worth 
giving  way  to  depression,  nor  to  a  woman.  The  loss  of 
the  picture  won’t  ruin  you — nor  will  you  really  miss  five 
hundred  pieces  in  gold.  Take  it  out  of  somebody  else. 
A  grape  must  be  very  dry  not  to  yield  another  drop  .  .  . 
press  it  firmly,  old  man  Tallien  .  .  .  and  now  go  to  sleep 
and  dream  that  you  are  young  and  happy  and  strong 
.  .  .  Steady,  man !  what’s  two  or  three  and  thirty  for  an 
age?  You  are  young.” 

He  fell  asleep.  We  doubt  if  his  dreams  were  so  agree¬ 
able.  When  he  woke  up  he  rang  his  bell  furiously.  His 
mouth  felt  full  of  salt;  his  temples  throbbed.  When  his 
man  answered  the  bell — in  carpet  slippers — and  stood  over 
him  with  his  most  annoying  expression  and — “You  rang, 
citoyen?”  Tallien  regretted  his  impulse.  “I’ll  get  up,”  he 
said.  “What  the  devil  are  you  staring  at?”  .  .  . 

His  valet  arranged  the  towels,  and  poured  out,  in  a  very 
small  hand-basin,  a  modicum  of  cold  water.  He  added 
a  generous  supply  of  scent — which  didn’t  improve  the 
atmosphere.  “Draw  to  the  blinds,”  said  Tallien.  “I 
can’t  stand  the  sun  in  my  eyes.” 

The  carpet  slippers  moved  deftly  across  the  room,  and 
the  man  tempered  the  light  to  the  needs  of  his  master. 
“I  have  brought  your  shaving  water,  citoyen.  Coffee  or 
beer?”  Tallien  licked  his  crusted  lips.  “Coffee — as 

d - d  hot  as  you  can  make  it.”  “Anything  to  eat,  sir?” 

“No  .  .  .  don’t  want  any,”  he  said.  “No,  sir,  heggsactly, 
sir,”  answered  Pierre. 

In  another  minute  the  superior  man  was  bounding  down 
the  stairs.  “  ’E’s  a  sight,”  he  said  in  the  pantry.  “  ’Ad 
a  rumpus  with  the  missus.  Won’t  be  hinvited  to  our 
parties — select  an’  late — in  a  ’urry.  She’ll  kick  ’im  out. 
‘An’  out  ye  goes,’  she  says,  an’  right  she  is.  I  wouldn’t 
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keep  such  riffraff  in  me  ’ouse  in  her  place — not  for  one 
single  hour.  It’s  the  crimson  suit  to-day  and  the  buff 
waistkit.  Hurry  up  an’  ’ave  ’em  brushed,  and  wipe  ’em 
down  with  spirits — ’e’s  dirty  in  ’is  feedin’.” 

I  don’t  know  why  we  should  make  Tallien’s  man  utter 
in  cockney,  seeing  he  is  a  Frenchman.  No,  that’s  a  lie. 
The  fact  is,  “we  don’t  translate.”  Please  to  imagine  that 
last  intimation  spoken  with  the  air,  swagger  and  mien  of 
the  tenth  when  asked  to  dance.  We  both  feel  superior. 
We  are  both  too  lazy  to  try  and  too  steeped  in  tradition 
to  move.  It  seems  futile  to  try  and  make  a  character  live 
by  making  him  speak  his  own  language  in  another  tongue. 
It  is  also  an  impossibility — '“screechin’  folly,”  as  said  that 
nice,  wicked  sailor.  “You  are  either  it  or  nothin’  ” — 
another  of  his  maxims,  grown  in  his  own  heart  and  full 
of  wisdom.  If  we  wrote  in  French  we’d  quiver  with  Gallic 
expressions  and  gestures.  It  isn’t  mere  bragging.  We’re 
linguists.  We  made  our  bow  to  literature  in  Tegners 
language.  (Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  won’t  be  the 
wiser  for  such  an  admission.)  We  were  bom  within  sight 
of  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Sveaborg — one  of  a  pair 
o’  twins  .  .  .  crack! — sorry — we’ve  run  out  of  words  for 
this  evening.  “A  fresh  supply  to-morrow,  ma’am.  A 
shilling’s-worth?  They  are  rather  dearer  at  present, 
ma’am.  Thank  you,  ma’am.”  I  rather  fancy  you  don’t 
know  what  we  are  talking  about?  That’s  just  the  idea. 
A  slipped  secret  is  a  lost  value.  That  story  about  Tegners 
and  Sveaborg  and  a  pair  of  twins  (girls)  is — a  story. 
“You  mustn’t  tell  stories,  dear  Nantie.  Mummie  says  it 
is  veliy  naughty  to  tell  stories.”  As  in  a  dream  we  hear 
the  golden  baby’s  golden  voice — across  a  mine-strewn  sea 
— and  see  her  dear  eyes,  full  of  trouble,  fixed  on  our  face. 
“This  isn’t  telling  a  story — this  is  writing  a  story — a 
quite  very  true  fairy-story.”  Her  eyes  clear  as  when  the 
sun  shines  on  the  sea.  “It’s  veliy  clever  of  Auntie  to  w~rite. 
Same  as  me.”  And  down  goes  her  blunt  pencil  in  a  thick 
stroke.  “Not  so  far,  darling.”  She’s  obstinate.  Her  ;A’ 
hangs  a  long  leg  onto  the  bee-line  .  .  . 
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117 ITH  all  the  world  of  fancy  to  choose  from,  what 
*  *  cussed  luck — or  obstinacy — makes  us  deal  in  such 
unpleasant  people?  The  Talliens — as  far  as  they  are 
morally  invigorating — could  both  be  dropped  with  advan¬ 
tage.  He’s  a  loathsome  “character” — cringing,  mean, 
low-born,  slovenly — in  spite  of  his  grand  coats  (all  spot¬ 
ted  with  food  and  other  stains) — a  liar,  a  murderer - 

“For  goodness  sake,  close  the  list;  put  a  black  cross 
against  it  and  don’t  open  it  again!”  (Who’s  talking? 
That  sleek  Mr.  Good  Advice,  Mr.  Know-Better,  Mr. 
Critic — call  him  what  you  will.)  “What’s  her  record?” 
“The  same,  sir,  with  variations.  Well  dressed,  beautiful, 
fashionable,  untruthful,  heartless — not  worth  a  grain  of 
salt  beyond  her  decorative  qualities.”  “She  was  the  means 
of  saving  lives  during  the  Terror,  and  they  say  she  is 
brave.”  “They  say,  sir.  I  never  believe  in  ‘they  say.5 
Facts  are  facts,  and  facts  don’t  help  the  lady.”  “Pass 
her  on.  The  next?”  “The  General.”  “Which  general?” 
“General  Napoleon  Bonaparte.”  “Yes,  I’ve  heard  of  him. 
A  pleasant  character?”  “No,  sir,  not  exactly  pleasant. 
But  ambitious,  very,  sir.  And  his  faults  are  set,  if  I  may 
say  so,  in  a  very  strong  frame  of  merit — valour,  imagina¬ 
tion,  youth  and — success.  I  take  it  the  public  won’t 
object  to  him.  Besides,  he’s  well  known  in  life  and  in  print 
— particularly  in  print.  This’ll  be  the  fifth  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-second  volume  dealing  with 
his  principles,  and  strictly  speaking  he  hadn’t  any.  It’s 
wonderful  what  you  can  get  out  of  an  imaginative  sub¬ 
ject.”  “Leave  him  in.”  “Thank  you,  sir.”  “The  next?” 
“Josephine,  his  first  wife.”  “A  good  woman?”  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  lights.  Yes,  sir,  according  to  her  lights.” 
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(We  are  getting  quite  nervous  we’ll  be  left  without  a 
character,  at  this  rate.)  He  is  so  very  severe.  Poor, 
long-suffering  human  nature !  Besides,  it  is  a  severe  handi¬ 
cap  on  a  novel  to  be  left  without  moving  property.  A 
bare  record  of  maxims  and  scenery  wouldn’t  fill  ten  pages 
— let  alone  a  chapter,  let  alone  a  volume,  let  alone  a  whole 
series  of  books!  “The  next?”  (Darling  children,  do  go 
and  wash  your  faces  and  be  good.)  “The  next?”  “The 
doctor,  the  poet,  the  pawnbroker,  the  landlord,  the 
musician  belonging  to  The  Cow.”  “Respectable?” 

“The  Cow,  sir?  Most  respectable,  sir.  She  has  hung 
in  the  same  place  for  two  hundred  years.”  “The  doctor, 

the  poet,  the  pawn - ”  “Yes,  sir,  middling  fair  when 

not  drunk.”  “Won’t  have  them.  This  is  a  novel  intended 
for  circulating  libraries,  and  the  lady  librarians  have 
become  very  strict.  I’m  surprised  at  you,  madam.”  Is 
it  not  awful?  Can’t  we  find  one  good  example?  “The 

next?”  “Talleyrand - ”  “Explain  him.”  Explain 

Talleyrand !  “Sir,  he’s  a  clever  man.”  “The  next?”  “His 
— Talleyrand’s — mistress.”  “A  pretty  set — a  very  edify¬ 
ing  set!”  Isn’t  it  awful?  “They’ll  come  in  presently, 
the  good  ones.  We’ll  make  them  up,  if  it  comes  to  worst. 
You’ll  see,  sir,  we’ll  introduce  a  lovely  creature  as  good 
as  she  is  beautiful — two,  if  you  like,  three,  if  you  like — 
a  whole  bookful.”  (We  are  getting  beside  ourselves.) 
“Good  morning,  madam.”  What’s  he  going  to  do ?  “Stop, 
sir,  for  heaven’s  sake,  stop  sir !  There-  is  one  heavenly 
character  in  our  book.  Sans-Souci,  sir.  Sir,  sir,  he’s 

lovable,  and  gentle,  and  a  genius.  Sir - ”  He  turns 

round  and  looks  at  us.  “If  there  is  anything  awful  in  a 
book,  it  is  a  genius,”  he  says.  “They  are  invariably  made 
of  wood  and  glue,  with  glass  eyes — wouldn’t  deceive  an 
infant  in  arms — and  they  talk — in  sentences.  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  madam.”  What  is  talking  in  sentences?  Really,  he 
has  taken  all  the  wind  out  of  our  enterprise. 

General  Bonaparte  dismissed  his  cab,  and  walked  briskly 
home  by  way  of  the  rue  St.  Honore.  He  stepped  out 
freely,  swinging  the  short  cane  he  carried  and  whistling 
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a  fragment  of  a  popular  air — we  must  confess  somewhat 
out  of  tune.  That  didn’t  interfere  with  his  pleasure. 

A  good  many  people  took  off  their  hats  to  him.  The 
General’s  trim  little  figure,  the  gay  coat,  the  three-cornered 
hat  he  favoured  were  well  known  to  the  Parisians — his 
“children”  as  he  called  them  later.  (Paris  took  him  up 
warmly  from  the  beginning.)  Incidentally,  it  was  Paris 
who  thrust  him  outside  the  gates  ...  a  beggar  on  the 
mercy  of  England.  Heigho  !  That  is  a  long  way  off,  and 
we  need  not  at  present  bother  our  heads  about  it.  Life 
looked  extraordinarily  attractive  to  the  General,  as  he 
shot  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  his  thoughts 
centred  on  an  immediate  matter  to  hand,  a  momentous 
question,  gentlemen.  He  was  going  to  buy  Josephine  a 
present. 

It  was  a  fine  day,  one  of  those  mornings  in  early  spring 
when  summer  seems  imminent.  The  sun  flooded  the  old 
streets  and  helped  the  trees  to  unfold  their  leaves.  The 
sun  accounted  for  the  congested  traffic  and  the  general 
air  of  gaiety  in  the  place.  The  cafes  were  doing  a  brisk 
trade.  The  little  green  tables  and  the  little  green  chairs, 
placed  temptingly  in  the  open,  were  very  popular.  So 
were  the  prices.  Thanks  to  “General  Street”  food  had 
come  down  with  a  run.  You  only  paid  five  hundred  assig¬ 
nats  for  a  decent  breakfast.  Ridiculously  cheap. 

Bonaparte  stopped  to  buy  himself  a  button-hole  near 
Lecroix’s  shop.  The  sun  happened  to  catch  the  face  of 
a  pretty  flower-seller  and  he  happened  to  catch  the  girl’s 
eye.  They  exchanged  smiles.  She  held  out  a  bunch  of 
violets.  She  bobbed.  “Good  morning,  Citizen-general,” 
she  said. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  said. 

(How  often  and  often  he  repeated  that  question  in  the 
full  years  to  come,  hurling  it  indifferently  at  the  head  of 
a  noble  duchess  or  in  the  face  of  a  heated  corporal  .  .  .) 

“Suzette,  sir.” 

“A  pretty  name.  Are  you  married?” 

“No,  sir.” 
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Her  modesty  and  her  soft  voice  pleased  the  General. 
He  took  her  violets  and  he  gave  her  a  piece  of  silver  for 
luck.  Also  a  piece  of  sound  advice. 

“Don’t  hurry.  When  I  come  back  I’ll  find  you  a  fine 
husband.  Every  girl  loves  a  soldier — hein?” 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Bonaparte.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  it  he  dashed  across  the  street  to  look  at  Lecroix’s 
tempting  show  window.  He  stood  some  time  staring 
through  the  silversmith’s  diamond  panes,  feeling  uncon¬ 
trollably  elated  and  excited.  He  had  done  a  good  stroke 
of  business  that  morning  and  for  the  time,  at  least,  quieted 
Tallien.  He  would  be  afraid  to  involve  himself  in  a  new 
plot.  This  time  he  had  escaped  public  exposure  at  a  price. 
Bonaparte  tapped  his  breast  pocket.  It  bulged  a  little. 
A  good  omen — eh?  The  world,  his  world,  was  full  of 
omens  and  all  were  splendid.  He  turned  his  back  to  the 
passers-by,  a  wave  of  elation  sweeping  over  him,  which 
set  all  his  nerves  tingling.  A  blackbird,  or  maybe  only  a 
town  sparrow  from  a  neighbouring  garden — these  old 
houses  all  had  their  little  walled-in  gardens — sang  “Glory, 
glory,  glory!”  I  tell  you,  his  head  swam  from  sheer  joy. 
Josephine  and  glory — could  a  man  want  more?  He  sighed 
deeply.  Suddenly  he  remembered  he  had  not  broken  his 
fast  that  morning.  He  was  famishingly  hungry.  He  burst 
out  laughing,  “Ha-ha-ha!”  Then  he  remembered  where 
he  was,  clapped  his  hat  lower  on  his  brow  and  gave  his 
undivided  and  solemn  attention  to  the  display  of  jewellery 
and  silver  before  him.  This  was  a  shop  after  Josephine’s 
heart.  What  should  he  get  her? — that  pierced  silver  cake 
basket,  or  that  pair  of  handsome  silver  candlesticks?  She 
might  like  a  gold  napkin  ring  set  with  cameos.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  He  thought  it  both 
useful  and  pretty.  Perhaps  she  would  prefer  a  pendant 
set  with  pearls  and  brilliants?  He  gave  another  sigh. 
If  he  had  had  the  money,  he  would  have  liked  to  buy  them 
all  as  a  small  token  of  his  affection. 

He  boldly  entered  the  shop.  Like  most  shops  in  those 
days  it  was  above  the  street  level,  approached  by  steps, 
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through  a  little  door  furnished  with  a  window  pane  and  a 
jingling  bell.  Bonaparte  left  the  door  ajar,  and  the 
jingling  bell  kept  on  objecting  to  his  carelessness.  An 
assistant,  at  a  sign  from  his  master,  sprang  forward  to 
close  it.  There  seemed  a  good  many  customers  in  the 
little  shop  and  every  eye  was  turned  on  the  General. 

Old  Lecroix  himself  came  out  from  his  small  office  to 
serve  him.  He  beamed  on  his  customer. 

“Good  morning,  Citizen-general.  What  might  your 
pleasure  be,  sir?”  We  are  sure  that  everyone  in  the  shop 
listened  for  the  General’s  reply,  and  that  the  stout  lady, 
in  magenta  silk,  who  was  buying  forks  and  spoons,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  sweet  girl  in  a  white  beaver  bonnet,  was  the 
first  to  deliberately  turn  her  back  on  the  matter.  She 
looked  a  lady  of  high  principles.  Curiosity  is  a  sin. 

“I  want  to  look  at  that  gold  napkin  ring  you  have  in 
the  window,”  said  the  General,  cool  as  a  cucumber.  The 
people  in  the  shop,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  didn’t  exist. 

“Yes,  sir.  A  very  choice  design,  sir.” 

The  assistant  brought  the  ring  out  and  gave  it — with  a 
genteel  bow — into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  He  turned  it 
round  and  round,  and  at  once  detected  a  small  blemish 
in  its  construction  which  both  pained  and  surprised  old 
Lecroix,  who,  naturally,  only  gave  thanks. 

“I  see,  sir.  Easily  put  right,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.” 

“I’ll  take  it.” 

“I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.” 

The  price,  though  pretty  stiff,  didn’t  frighten  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  He  even  asked  to  see  the  candlesticks  which  had 
taken  his  fancy.  It  was  then  the  small  voice  of  conscience 
jogged  his  memory.  He  put  them  down  as  if  they’d  burnt 
him.  He  seemed  to  hear  his  mother’s  voice  questioning 
his  extravagance  .  .  .  “What  are  you  doing,  Napoleone? 
.  .  .  .”  She  was  a  very  careful  lady,  Letitia  Bonaparte, 
and  she  had  brought  up  her  second  son  to  respect  her. 

He  just  pushed  the  candlesticks  across  the  counter  so 
hard  that  they  almost  fell  over,  and  to  Lecroix’s  polite 
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query  if  they  suited  him  he  replied  “No!”  sharp  as  a 
popgun. 

“I  thank  you,  sir,”  said  Lecroix  with  admirable  dignity. 

Napoleon  shut  his  mouth  in  a  straight  line.  After  a 
pause  he  spoke  again,  and  not  in  the  name  of  Letitia. 

“I’ll  have  no  use  for  candlesticks  in  Italy,”  he  said 
softly — a  wonderful  inspiring  light  on  his  face — “The 
sun  rises  early  in  Italy.” 

Old  Lecroix  was  caught  in  the  reflection.  He  leaned 
over  the  counter  and  spoke  confidentially  to  his  customer. 
“Sir,”  he  said  earnestly,  “bring  her  back  with  you.” 

A  tall  order,  a  stupendous  request!  Fancy  what  it 
implied.  With  the  sum  in  your  knapsack  you  could  easily 
buy  up  the  world  .  .  .  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  Josephine. 

“I  will,”  said  the  General  solemnly. 

“I  thank  you,  sir,”  said  Lecroix,  deferentially. 

He  handed  Bonaparte  a  little  parcel,  neatly  done  up  m 
tissue  paper  and  string;  a  natty  little  silver  cord  it  was. 

Bonaparte  swung  it  on  his  right  index  finger.  His 
thoughts,  you  could  see,  were  miles  away,  very  likely  in 
the  clouds.  It  is  not  safe  to  stare  the  sun  out  of  counte¬ 
nance.  If  you  approach  her,  you  must  approach  her  by 
a  roundabout  way. 

Old  Lecroix’s  voice  sounded  an  immense  distance  off 
.  .  .  “As  I  was  saying,  sir,  I’ll  be  very  pleased  to  send 
the  ring  round  for  you.  No  trouble  at  all,  sir.  In  fact 
my  boy  is  calling  at  your  house  this  morning.  Wait  a 
minute,  sir,  I’ll  see  if  he  is  gone.  Jacques,  be  so  good  as 
to  inquire  if  the  package  for  General  Bonaparte  has  been 
sent  home.” 

“Hein,”  said  the  General,  suddenly  brought  to  earth. 
“What  are  you  talking  about?” 

“A  little  surprise,  sir,”  said  the  proprietor,  beaming. 

The  General  scowled. 

The  assistant  informed  the  patron  that  the  box  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  still  on  the  premises. 

“Bring  it  here,”  said  Lecroix,  again  beaming  on  the 
General. 
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“We’re  lucky,  General.  I  believe  in  luck,  sir,  within  a 
certain  combination.  Put  it  down  there.  Allow  me,  sir.” 

The  jeweller  threw  back  the  outer  covering  and  revealed 
a  neat  field  canteen  very  admirably  fitted  with  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  plate  and  cutlery  all  of  first-class  finish.  “Our 
own  workmanship,  citoyen.  I  can  guarantee  each  article. 
You’ll  find  those  beakers  very  useful.  This  flask  is  a 
handy  size — will  go  nicely  into  your  pocket,  sir.  You  can 
entertain  four  gentlemen  as  a  gentleman.  Feel  the  spoons, 
a  perfect  weight,  sir.  I’ve  not  allowed  an  extra  ounce 
anywhere.” 

Bonaparte  took  up  the  spoon  in  his  hand  and  studied 
the  initials.  “N.  B.” 

“By  whose  order?”  he  enquired  coldly. 

Lecroix  held  himself  very  upright.  “By  the  order  of 
France,”  he  answered  proudly. 

“It  is  a  valuable  service — and  costly.  Lecroix,  I’m  a 
very  poor  man.”  Bonaparte  touched  his  breast  pocket. 
“I  have  at  the  present  moment  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
on  my  person.  It  isn’t  my  money.  The  ring  which  I  have 
just  bought  costs  a  louis  d’or.  I’m  going  to  appropriate 
that  sum  to  pay  for  my  purchase.  The  rest  belongs  to 
the  army.  My  army — mind  you — a  hungry,  ragged, 
unpaid  army  .  .  .”  He  stopped  short,  confronted,  as  it 
were,  by  his  tattered  host. 

Lecroix  bowed  with  profoundest  respect.  “Sir,”  he  said, 
“my  son  is  a  soldier.  I’ve  brought  him  up  to  honour  the 
army.  It’s  a  family  tradition,  sir,  which  I  have  inherited 
from  my  great-great-grandfather.  Jacques!” 

“Yes,  citoyen?” 

“Pack  up  the  box  and  take  it  round  at  once  to  the 
General’s  residence.  Allow  me,  General.”  Lecroix  very 
politely  relieved  the  General  of  his  spoon.  “I  hope  you’ll 
have  a  cook  worthy  the  spoon,”  he  said  with  an  attempt 
at  gaiety. 

“I’m  a  poor  man,”  repeated  the  General  in  rather  a 
louder  voice. 

A  lady  customer,  who  didn’t  know  him,  tittered.  She 
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thought  it  was  a  superfluous  remark.  He  didn’t  look 
wealthy,  the  little  General — he  was  so  thin,  so  pale,  so 
badly  dressed. 

“Pay  me  when  you  like,  sir.” 

“I  may  never  be  able  to  pay  you.” 

“Poouh !”  said  Lecroix.  It  wasn’t  respectful,  but  it  was 
inspiriting. 

The  sun  had  a  very  serious  rival  in  the  General’s  smile. 
It  lit  up  the  whole  shop,  so  said  the  lady. 

After  he  had  left— carrying  his  napkin  ring,  which  he 
insisted  on  paying  for  in  cash  (Lecroix  gave  him  a  heavy 
discount,  which  said  change  the  General  was  very  happy 
to  slip  into  his  private  purse) — the  lady  asked  the  pro¬ 
prietor  who  his  customer  had  been. 

“General  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  he  said,  and  being  the 
father  of  a  soldier  and  the  son  of  a  soldier,  he  gave  the 
name  with  military  precision.  There  was  a  distinct  tone 
of  pride  in  the  old  man’s  voice. 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  him,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  Mama!”  prompted  her  daughter,  blushing  over 
Mama’s  ignorance.  “Don’t  you  remember?  He’s  the  man 
who  saved  Toulon  from  the  dreadful  English.  And  who 
put  down  the  riots.” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Mama.  “Which  pattern  will  you  have, 
child — rattail  or  Louis?” 

“Just  as  you  please.  Mama.” 

“If  I  might  suggest,  citoyenne - ”  began  Lecroix  .  .  . 

The  sun  lingered  over  the  transaction  with  a  fatherly 
interest.  He  touched  the  candlesticks  on  the  counter — 
the  jewellery  gleaming  in  their  glass  wells,  the  striped  wall¬ 
paper  ;  the  great  cupboards — what  glories  didn’t  they  hide ! 
Lecroix  kept  the  keys.  And  the  assistants  said  they  were 
empty.  True,  it  was  a  depressing  time  for  trade.  Money 
didn’t  move — except  in  improper  channels.  Old  Lecroix, 
jingling  his  massive  keys,  never  opened  his  cupboards — 
except  when  alone,  and  when  Mr.  Sun  was  substituted  by 
a  lighted  taper — a  very  poor  exchange,  but  safer — and 
continued  to  believe  in  France,  in  virtue,  in  business  and 
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in  Napoleon.  He  was  quite  right,  too.  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  done  a  better  deal  than  when  he  trusted  that  poor 
officer — against  his  own  word.  “I  may  never  be  able  to 
'pay  you.55  “Poouh  !55 

Napoleon  dashed  down  the  noisy  street,  neither  seeing 
nor  hearing  anything.  He  had  still  an  important  com¬ 
mission  to  execute,  so  important  that  he  was  oblivious  to 
everything  else  until  it  was  done.  He  knew  the  place  he 
wanted,  and  he  went  for  it — straight  as  a  die. 

In  the  stationery  shop  he  stood  nonplussed.  He  pulled 
his  forelock — like  any  sheepish  lover  suddenly  confronted 
by  his  ignorance  in  his  girl’s  taste.  “Send  them  round,” 
said  Napoleon.  “Citoyen?”  “Didn’t  you  hear  me?  Send 
the  boxes  round  at  once — no,  to-morrow  morning.  (For 
an  appreciable  second  he  paused.)  Don’t  forget.  To¬ 
morrow  morning,  after  ten  o’clock.” 

Ten  o’clock — barring  hindrances,  and  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  cropping  up — was  Josephine’s  hour  for  rising. 
By  birth  she  was  a  Creole;  that  is,  languorous,  lazy,  and 
just  as  graceful  in  bed  as  out  of  bed.  Sometimes  she 
didn’t  get  up  until  past  one  .  .  .  sometimes  she  “re¬ 
flected”  in  bed  until  it  was  time  to  dress  for  a  ball.  Her 
friends  always  declared  she  looked  particularly  fresh  after 
such  a  strenuous  day. 

The  General,  himself  a  hard-working  man,  appreciated 
her  charming  repose.  If  she  had  elected  (at  that  precise 
moment)  to  stay  the  year  round  in  bed  he  would  have 
found  her  taste  not  only  natural  but  simply  perfect  .  .  . 
“Don’t  forget,  ten  o’clock.”  (The  poor  little  General 
looked  as  forlornly  alone  and  wretched  as  a  lost  child.) 
The  pert  saleswoman  stared  at  him  curiously.  “Yes, 
citoyen.”  “Put  it  down  to  my  account.”  The  General 
gave  his  name  and  address,  and  rushed  away  like  a  lost 
child  sighting  his  parents  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  parade. 

He  ran  out  of  the  shop  and  plunged  into  the  sea  of  the 
world.  Did  he  ever  feel  out  of  his  depth?  Was  there  ever 
such  insatiable  energy,  such  bright  pertinacity  as  his? 
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He  wanted  to  do  everything  “quite  alone.”  Was  he  never 
brought  to  confusion?  Yes,  by  Josephine’s  tears. 

That  morning  he  had  felt  himself  weak  as  water  con¬ 
fronted  by  her  trivial  grief.  Generally  speaking  she  cried 
over  “nothing.”  He  had  held  his  peace.  He  never  scolded 
her.  (He  didn’t  know  how.)  He  had  been  intensely 
troubled,  searching,  searching — in  harrowing  distress — 
for  some  means  of  alleviating  her  distress.  A  kiss  did  not 
prove  effectual,  very  often — in  their  early  married  days — 
they  were  so  much  waste  paper. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


JOSEPHINE  stood  in  the  window  of  her  pretty  little 
dining-room,  dressed  in  her  street  costume,  twisting 
in  her  pretty  little  hand  her  latest  possession. 

“Isn’t  it  charming?”  she  said.  “And  so  useful.  Not 
that  I  ever  use  them.  Look  at  that  carving — fancy !  every 
head  is  different.  How  many?  One,  two,  three  four.” 
She  twisted  the  ring  again,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light. 
“I  wonder  what  he  paid  for  it?  Clementine,  I  believe  I 
have  married  an  extravagant  man!” 

Clementine  removed  the  cruet-stand  and  folded  up  the 
cloth.  “Yes,  m’m.” 

“Where’s  my  napkin?  Give  it  me.  Which  looks 
nicer? — a  round,  fat,  short  shape,  or  thin  and  long,  like 
Citoyen  Camberce’s?”  She  laughed.  “I’ll  try  both.” 

It  was  a  very  large  napkin  of  heavy  hand-loom  damask, 
more  than  a  yard  square.  The  elegant  ring  wasn’t  accom¬ 
modating — gold  seldom  is — it  refused  to  “make  room”  for 
a  “fat,  short  roll.”  So  Josephine  curled  a  limp,  fantastic 
thing  and  slipped  it  easily  into  place.  “It  looks  better 
alone,”  she  said.  “Do  you  know,  Clementine,  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XIV,  at  his  grandest  dinner-parties — he  ate 
enormously — he  allowed  his  court  one  napkin.  It  was 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  And  it  came  up  every  day 
for  a  month — unwashed.  It  is  true,  absolutely  true.” 

“I  am  glad  I  didn’t  live  in  those  heathen  times,”  said 
Clementine.  “They  were  a  dirty  lot.” 

“So  they  were!  Have  you  ever  been  to  Versailles?” 
“No,  ma’am.” 

“There’s  a  gallery  there — longer  than  Paris — and  all 
glass  and  nothing  but  gilding.  The  king  gave  such  big 
balls  that  it  could  only  hold  a  tenth  part  of  the  company — 
and  each  lady  wore  a  dress  and  jewels  to  the  value  of 
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thousands  of  francs.  Of  course  the  men  were  far  more 
extravagant — men  always  are — his  majesty  stood  easily 
for  one  million  livres,  not  including  his  shoe-buckles.  Even 
his  heels — three  inches  long — he  was  a  little  man — were 
studded  with  brilliants.  Think  of  it !  And  I  haven’t  got 
a  pair  of  solitaires  for  my  poor  little  ears.  Diamonds 
would  suit  me  very  well.  I  dreamt  last  night  that  the 
General  had  returned  from  Milan  and  that  he  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a  chain  of  pearls — there  was  no  end  to  it.  He 
hung  it  round  my  neck,  row  upon  row.  I  woke  before  he’d 
finished.  Why  do  you  always  wake  from  nice  dreams  just 
when  the  interesting  part  is  beginning?” 

Josephine  breathed  on  the  window-pane.  “It  is  a  cold 
day.  What’s  the  time?” 

“Five  minutes  to  two,  m’m.” 

“When  did  the  General  leave?  He  didn’t  wake  me. 
Though  I  had  given  him  permission.  Did  he  look  happy, 
Clementine?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“He  wouldn’t,  of  course.  When  you  are  in  love  (she 
beat  a  tattoo  on  the  window-pane)  you  want  to  keep  love 
in  sight  .  .  .  trusting  is  all  very  well,  but  it  isn’t  the  same 
thing  .  .  .  I’ve  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  General.  No, 
little  Clementine,  my  husband  isn’t  likely  to  be  unfaithful.” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“It  is  quite  flattering,  such  devotion.  But  dreadfully 
trying.  Where  are  my  gloves  ?  Thank  you.  A  new  pair. 
Clementine,  I  am  not  made  for  a  poor  man’s  wife.  A  poor 
man’s  wife  wears  darned  mittens.”  (She  wriggled  her 
little  thumb  into  her  soft  suede  glove.)  “How  did  he  look?” 

“Sad.” 

“Poor  Napoleon.” 

“The  kindest  gentleman  that  ever  lived!  He  didn’t 
forget  me,  ma’am.  Took  after  her,  Clementine,  dear 
Clementine,’  he  said.  And  whatever  you  do,  don’t  forget 
to  post  her  letters.’  ” 

“Post! — what’s  that?” 

“He’ll  have  a  special,  no,  two — if  it  wasn’t  three — 
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messengers  riding  up  every  day  to  collect  your  letters, 
ma’am.  He  was  very  earnest  about  it.  You  could  see  he 
set  great  store  on  hearing  from  you.” 

“Of  course  I’ll  write  to  him  when  I  have  time.  I’m  a 
yery  busy  woman.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“What  on  earth  can  I  say  to  interest  the  General? 
Wars  take  it  out  of  a  man.  That’s  my  only  consolation — 
he  won’t  have  time  to  miss — what  d’ye  call  it? — the  post. 
Ridiculous  creature !  Fancy  any  woman  in  her  senses  writ¬ 
ing  three  times  a  day  to  her  husband!  I’m  afraid  he  is 
conceited.  I’ll  let  him  down — gently,  very  gently.  It’ll 
do  him  a  world  of  good.  People  spoil  him.  And  he  spoils 
himself.  He’s  eaten  up  by  fabulous  fancies.  One  of  his 

pet  ideas  is  that -  When  is  that  cab  coming?  I’ve  got 

yards  of  shopping  to  do.  I’ll  dine  at  six.  Two  men.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

She  walked  gracefully  down  the  room.  She  felt  rather 
like  a  good  child  starting  her  holiday.  “Whatever  is  that, 
Clementine?” 

Josephine  pointed  her  faultlessly-gloved  hand  at  a  very 
big  parcel — in  fact,  it  occupied  the  whole  of  a  massive 
polished  mahogany  table  with  claw  feet.  “Open  it.”  She 
laughed  gleefully.  “That  dear,  sweet,  kind  Bonaparte — 
another  present!  What  can  it  be?  It’s  hard,  and  oh! 
dreadfully  heavy.  I  know,  it’s  silver.  I  have  wanted 
new  fruit  dishes  for  ages.  When  we  passed  Lecroix 
the  other  day  I  admired  the  dearest  little  tray  mirror  you 
ever  saw — with  a  little  silver  gallery  all  round  it,  a  crystal 
drop  twinkling  between  each  bar.  A  gem !  ‘Bonaparte,’  I 
said,  ‘isn’t  it  sweet?9  Don’t  mind  the  string — cut  it — cut 
it !  He’s  an  excellent  memory,  one  must  say.” 

“A  box — heaps  of  cardboard  boxes !” 

“It  arrived  this  morning  shortly  after  you  rang  your 
bell,  ma’am.” 

“Fastened — glued !  The  wretches !  Paper !  nothing  but 
notepaper  .  .  .  Oh,  he’s  mad,  quite  mad!  I’m  not  a 
stationer’^  shop.  Don't  open  another  one.  It  is  a  prac- 
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tical  joke,  of  course.  I  won’t  write  for  a  week  to  him* 
And  I  did  want  that  table  mirror.  I  wanted  it  badly.” 

For  all  that,  when  Josephine  returned  from  her  drive — 
the  cab  piled  with  parcels  (not  one  paid  for)  she  found 
her  writing-table  set  out  very  attractively  with  a  selection 
of  the  latest  things  in  fancy  stationery.  Some  of  the 
sheets  were  prodigiously  large,  with  envelopes  to  match. 
There  was  fresh  ink  in  her  dear  little  rococo  inkstand,  a 
selection  of  pens  and  penholders,  and  a  small  bucketful  of 
sand ;  two  tall  wax  lights,  a  tinder-box,  and  a  tray  of  the 
prettiest  wafers  you  ever  saw,  besides  a  charming  blotting- 
book — or  rather,  writing-pad — blotting-paper  hadn’t  been 
invented.  It  isn’t  likely  Clementine  wouldn’t  do  her  best 
to  favour  the  interests  of  the  “kindest  gentleman  in  the 
world.” 

Alas !  for  a  whole  long  week  nothing  disturbed  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  that  pretty  writing-table — except,  of  course, 
Clementine’s  indignant  duster — the  ink  almost  dried  in  its 
well  and  the  goodly  assortment  of  paper  almost  shrivelled 
and  curled  and  turned  yellow  from  sun  and  mortification 
before  Citoyenne  Bonaparte  deigned  to  acknowledge  some 
dozen  passionate,  brilliant,  immortal  love-letters  from  the 
husband  she  had  married  “out  of  kindness.” 

Did  she  read  them?  Very  likely  not.  We  will  say  that 
in  her  favour  the  General’s  penmanship  was  about  as  vile 
as  it  could  be,  and  almost  as  legible  as  Chinese  to  an  Euro¬ 
pean.  She’d  toss  them  aside.  “What  is  he  writing  again 
for?  I  thought  he  was  busy!  Besides  the  exertion  of 
travelling  and  being  a  general  .  .  .  it’s  only  obstinacy!” 

Any  excuse  is  a  good  excuse  when  you  want  to  escape — 
particularly  from  duty. 

He’d  stood  as  long  as  he  had  dared — the  horses  champ¬ 
ing  in  the  street  below — the  reluctant  sun  talking  the  day 
over  with  the  early  dawn — looking  “his  soul  away”  at  his 
“darling.”  If  she  hadn’t  slept  profoundly — a  winged  saint 
with  her  wings  decorously  folded  beneath  a  quilt  of  apple- 
green  satin — who*  knows?  he  might  have  turned  traitor  to 
ambition,  and  destroyed  his  fortune  in  favour  of  love.  (A 
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very  far-fetched  hypothesis.)  She  didn’t  wake.  Napoleon 
had  no  excuse  not  to  follow  his  destiny. 

He  rode  after  her  with  Josephine’s  name  on  his  lips,  and 
Destiny  smiled.  She  had  every  cause  to  smile.  Destiny 
knows  the  value  of  love  to  a — Napoleon.  At  Chanceaux 
he  had  completely  forgotten  his  wife’s  name.  It  is  a  fact — 
history,  friends.  At  this  little  God-forsaken  village  the 
General  sent  his  wife  his  first  love-letter — such  a  letter ! — 
tears,  lamentations,  love,  and  poetry — and  he  addressed 
it  to  the  “Citoyenne  Beauharnais.”  We  like  him  for  it. 
Names  are  flavourless.  We  love  his  letter,  and  we’d  like 
to  shake  that  little  fool,  Josephine,  who  never  read  it.  She 
was  going  to  a  party  when  the  express  messenger,  stagger¬ 
ing  with  fatigue,  brought  it  to  her  (“to  await  an  answer”)  ; 
.after  the  party  it  clean  went  out  of  her  mind  .  .  .  Thank 
the  Lord  she  didn’t  tear  it  up,  in  a  fit  of  temper!  She 
“hated”  his  “bothering  letters.”  She  destroyed  a  great 
many,  and  said  she  hadn’t  received  them.  Bonaparte  once 
wery  nearly  flayed  an  innocent  man  alive  because  of  her 
cheap  story.  Then  he  realized  it  couldn’t  be  true.  We 
Believe  he  sobbed  very  unrestrainedly.  These  men  o’  genius 
are  a  quiver  of  nerves  .  .  .  Destiny  smiled.  She  knew. 
What  doesn't  Destiny  know? 

In  whatever  sphere  of  life  Destiny  had  dropped  her 
zealous  Napoleon,  he  would  have  taken  upon  himself  more 
than  his  share  of  the  work.  There  are  master-cooks  who 
will  do  the  vegetables  themselves — though  it  isn’t  etiquette 
— and  their  scullions  glare  at  them  for  their  trouble.  Con¬ 
ceit  ? — conceit  and  ability,  a  very  strong  combination,  sir. 

The  General  rode  out  of  Paris  with  a  big  heartache,  a 
couple  of  mounted  officers  and  six  troopers  behind  him — 
not  a  showy  crowd.  But  up  to  their  mark,  and  every  man 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  “one  and  only.”  (There’s  always 
a  “one  and  only”  commander  in  every  devout  army.) 
Napoleon  said  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  strong  battalions, 
and  we  say  “faithless”  troops  don’t  give  the  general  a 
chance.  Napoleon’s  victories  had  more  to  do  with  personal 
magnetism  than  science  cares  to  admit.  Remember  his 
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odds — and  oh!  remember  his  strength!  (There  is  a  very 
great  gulf  fixed  between  to-daj  and  yesterday.)  He  “gave 
battle5’  something*  like  six  days  in  the  week — he  scattered 
his  numerical  superiors  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  he  per¬ 
formed  lightning  marches,  and  he  relieved  or  invested 
towns,  laid  down  the  law,  levied  contributions,  or  repaid 
tenfold  a  bad  debt — lit  a  fuse,  which,  presently,  would 
dazzle  the  whole  of  Europe,  shaking  her  to  her  very  foun¬ 
dations;  behind  him  (that  little  grey  figure  on  a  mottled 
charger,  with  his  tumbled  hair  and  great  eyes  a-gaze)  some 
fifty  thousand  troops  all  told — of  the  very,  very  best,  in. 
spite  of  rags  and  hunger.  Such  a  contemptible  little 
army  .  •  .  it  makes  our  mouths  water  to  remember  what 
he  did  with  it.  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Dago,  Mondovi, 
Lodi. 

The  bare  recapitulation  of  the  little  General’s  early  vic¬ 
tories  casts  a  shimmer  over  our  eyes.  How  he  surmounted 
every  difficulty,  how,  by  a  miracle,  he  spared  his  troops — 
“fifty  thousand  all  told55 — how  he  satisfied  Josephine — and 
she  was  very  capricious — it5s  all  like  a  fairy-tale  of  old* 
and,  by  the  side  of  our  stupendous  issues,  of  Lilliputian 
dimensions.  Napoleon,  how  dared  you  invest  Russia  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops,  and 
have  the  face  to  call  this  small  contingent  “la  Grande 
Armee !”  We’ve  advanced,  sir.  We’ve  advanced!  A  thou¬ 
sand  of  our  dead  to  one  of  your  frozen  corpses ! 

A  foolish  boast.  We  know  it.  The  biggest  battle 
recorded  was  pitched  by  one  David,  and  won  by  him  in  a 
single  combat  against  a  fearsome  giant,  Goliath  by  name. 
David’s  victory  was  complete  and  lasting.  Alas,  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  successes,  great  as  they  were  at  the  time — he  didn’t 
belittle  them — a  good  man  at  field  bulletins,  Bonaparte — 
didn’t  survive  even  his  own  life.  He  had  to  suffer  cold 
before  he  died.  He  was  selfish  to  the  core — remember  that 
— the  fate  of  the  grande  armee  and  brothers-in-arms  gone 
before  them — never  interfered  with  his  circulation.  The 
dead  don’t  speak.  He  shivered  as  with  ague  at  some  social 
slight  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ...  he  suffered. 
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Human  nature  is  about  the  frailest  thing  on  record,  once 
you  get  beneath  the  surface. 

The  thought  came  to  us  the  other  night,  maybe  in  a 
vainglorious  spirit,  that  we  would  like  to  impress  Bona¬ 
parte  by  an  exhibition  of  our  greatly  enlarged  armaments 
and  equipments  compared  to  his  own  resources. 

At  a  seasonable  hour  we  sent  our  invitation  to  the  dead 
emperor,  which  he  promptly  accepted.  With  expedition 
we  marshalled  all  troops  to  the  review  ground,  a  very  large 
plain  sloping  gently  down  to  the  seaboard.  The  earth 
quivered  under  their  marching  feet.  All  night  and  all  day, 
seven  times  seven,  they  marched  past  a  given  point,  each 
unit  to  his  own  place.  A  great  gulf  divided  the  living  from 
the  dead.  The  General  was  faced  by  an  immense  concourse 
silent  as  the  grave ;  not  a  man  moved ;  not  a  horse  neighed ; 
not  a  gun  jarred ;  not  a  ship,  either  in  the  air  or  on  the  sea 
below,  stirred.  The  review  took  place  at  night  out  of  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  dead,  a  bleak,  cold  night  when  ghosts  natu¬ 
rally  step  out  of  their  graves. 

“This  way,  sir.  Millions,  sir,  yes,  sir,  millions  ...  all 
divisions  engaged  in  the  world’s  war,  1914-1918.  For 
greater  convenience  we  have  massed  the  belligerent  forces 
together.  To  the  right  are  those  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
honour,  or  who  died  of  their  wounds — millions,  sir;  yes, 
sir,  millions.  To  the  left  are  the  survivors ;  men  who  came 
through  hell-fire  without  a  scratch,  and  those  who  came 
back  blinded,  maimed,  sick  .  .  .  the  multitude,  beyond, 
are  those  who  suffered  through  the  war,  the  homeless  and 
the  ruined,  including  women  and  children.  That  goodly 
company  of  rolling,  merry  gentlemen  fattened  on  the  war 
.  .  .  Fancy,  sir?  God’s  truth!” 

“Scatter  them — scatter  them,  for  God’s  sake  scatter 
them !  It’s  gigantic  and  awful.” 

So — his  eyelids  did  quiver.  We’ve  succeeded  in  impress¬ 
ing  the  Shade  of  the  great  Napoleon,  “the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  genius  of  his  age,”  and  probably  of  any  age.  Blow 
out  the  torches.  The  show  is  over. 
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General  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  his  little-  escort,  rode 
down  the  dusty  road  leading  south.  He  wasn’t  in  a  talk¬ 
ative  mood ;  on  the  contrary,  more  than  commonly  silent. 
Captain  Junot  and  Captain  Lannes,  who  followed  imme¬ 
diately  behind  him,  held  their  peace  in  courtesy  to  their 
chief. 

In  the  ditches  wild  flowers  bloomed,  dandelions  and  pink 
and  blue  thistles.  The  further  south  they  came  the  greener 
grew  the  world,  decked  with  satin-faced  buttercups  and 
great  bushes  of  hawthorns  and'  early  roses.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  year  to  go  hunting  for  glory.  The  very  sky — 
at  evening  and  in  the  morning — held  down  a  multicoloured 
flag  for  any  mortal  to  grasp  if  he  were  so  minded. 

The  General  faced  his  second  sunrise  with  excellent  con¬ 
fidence.  The  freshness  of  the  dawn  appealed  to  him.  It 
even  unloosed  his  tongue.  On  the  second  day  he  addressed 
his  officers.  He  told  them  a  little  story  with  no  point  to  it. 
He  laughed  immoderately  himself.  The  ice  was  broken — 
eh?  No — over  the  hill  and  down  the  hill  and  up  again  lay 
the  hamlet  of  Michel.  At  that  place  he  was  confident  of 
picking  up  a  letter  from  madam  his  wife.  The  messenger 
had  instructions  to  ride  across  a  morass  to  shorten  the 
distance.  He’d  be  there  before  him.  The  General  never 
liked  looking  behind.  Sublime  general ! 

The  General,  on  the  second  day — which  was  the  longest 
of  his  life — met  a  few  market-carts  lumbering  into  Paris, 
but  very  little  interest.  The  country  people,  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  soldiers,  had  ceased  to  regard  them,  much 
as  a  nervous  horse  will  cease  to  object  to  an  object  once 
he  is  familiar  with  its  limitations. 

“ Voila  Bonaparte,”  said  old  Anton  in  a  blue  blouse, 
pointing  his  broken  whip,  for  the  benefit  of  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  towards  the  mottled  grey,  who  had  the  signal 
advantage  of  carrying  the  lightest  weight  in  the  army. 

Bonaparte,  conscious  of  the  attention  he  was  creating — 
indeed,  the  girl  smiled  at  him,  bending  forward  from  out  of 
that  ramshackle  chaise,  the  better  to  see  him — touched  up 
his  mettlesome  grey;  the  young  mare  flung  her  heels 
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together  and  showed  old  Anton’s  granddaughter  what  she 
could  do  when  insulted  ...  As  a  flash  of  lightning  she 
was  gone,  breasting  the  hill  at  a  gallop.  The  escort 
pounded  after  her  in  billows  of  dust. 

“Seems  in  a  hurry,”  said  old  Anton,  his  toothless  gums 
cackling. 

Nothing  passes  so  quickly  as  a  vision,  though  its  effects 
may  last  ever  so  long.  Years  and  years  later  the  girl 
remembered  the  encounter,  and  was  proud  of  it. 

Grandpapa’s  springless  cart  jogged  wearily  into  Paris — 
Paris,  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Josephine  lived  in 
Paris— a  ten-league  journey  from  the  village  behind  the 
marsh  where,  incidentally,  the  General  met  his  first  crush¬ 
ing  defeat.  The  mounted  messenger  waiting  on  the  top 
of  the  hill — Bonaparte  saw  him  a  long  way  off — a  prick 
of  blood  on  the  young  horse’s  flank — had  nothing  to  give 
him,  nothing  more  tangible  than  a  verbal  communication, 
sent  by  Clementine  and  cunningly  disguised  in  madam’s 
own  words.  I  wonder,  did  they  deceive  the  General,  look¬ 
ing  as  Job  on  his  ash-heap,  ready  to  rend  his  garments 
and  gnash  his  teeth  in  the  impotence  of  distress?  We  are 
sure  Lannes  and  Junot  politely  looked  the  other  way. 

As  Grandpapa  unharnessed  his  horse  and  searched  for 
his  provender,  Josephine  was  getting  up.  (He  was  very 
late  that  morning,  or  Josephine  exceptionally  early.) 
There  was  a  load  off  her  mind.  You  know  the  depressing 
influence  of  having  to  live  up  to  high  expectations?  He 
put  her  very  high.  To-day  she  was  free.  She  could  do 
what  she  pleased.  See  anyone  she  liked.  Go  anywhere 
she  wanted  to.  The  very  idea  made  her  happy.  As  a  pre¬ 
liminary  she’d  write  to  M.  Charles,  a  dainty,  rose-tinted 
note  penned  in  violet  ink.  Naturally  she  hadn’t  time  to 
write  to  the  General  as  well.  You  see  her  point  of  view? 
And  why  the  young  mare  had  had  her  flanks  spurred  for 
nothing.  “Si-si,  tel  est  la  vie,  belle  Marie."  Why  will 
even  clever  people  turn  a  comedy  into  a  tragedy?  The 
General,  by  all  laws  and  reasons,  ought  to  have  laughed 
gaily,  instead  of  dismounting  and  creeping  into  the  shelter 
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of  a  friendly  coppice — blue  with  wild  hyacinths — to  weep 
in  abject  self-pity  and  miserable  conjecture  .  .  . 

Clementine  was  standing  on  the  balcony  brushing 
madam’s  street  dress,  with  all  her  admirable  thoroughness. 
As  she  brushed  she  thought  of  the  General  riding  down  the 
high  road  of  France  in  search  of  great  adventures.  She 
felt  positive  he’d  find  them.  Also  that  madam  treated  him 
to  scant  respect.  “Love-love-a-love !”  sang  a  thrush  on 
the  hawthorn  bush,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  An  acquaintance 
of  his  was  taking  a  sand-bath  on  the  gravel-drive.  “Good 
morning,  Mr.  Thrush,”  he  said.  “What  is  your  opinion 
of  human  beings?”  Mr.  Thrush  made  a  great  to-do  with 
his  wings  and  wiggled  his  head  to  all  sides,  but  he  ignored 
the  question  put  him.  If  you  don’t  know  what  to  answer, 
it  is  by  far  the  safest  course  to  adopt. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


WE  would  no  doubt  have  found  it  bare  and  comfort¬ 
less,  but  Citoyenne  Letitia  Bonaparte  considered 
the  family  living-room — in  a  small  flat  au  troisieme ,  numero 
quinze,  rue  des  Petits  Freres,  Marseilles— as  the  very 
acme  of  genteel  opulence. 

During  her  first  winter  abroad  she’d  kept  herself  and 
her  family  alive  on  poverty  (real,  downright,  unfeeling 
poverty,  which  cries  itself  unfed  to  bed,  with  not  a  stick 
of  firing  wood  to  help  matters).  She  had  only  herself  and 
Providence  to  depend  on.  She  prayed  to  God  and,  through 
her  second  son — a  very  worthy  young  man — she  petitioned 
the  Convention  for  the  payment  of  a  small  pension  which 
was  her  due  as  the  widow  of  a  political  exile.  True,  Carlo 
Bonaparte,  notary,  had  died  some  time  before  Letitia  and 
her  children  found  it  necessary  to  seek  the  hospitality  of 
France.  (To  her  dying  day  she  regretted  the  dear  land 
of  Corsica.)  Her  request  was  granted — fairly  quickly,  no 
doubt,  thanks  to  her  “worthy”  son,  Napoleone. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  widow — who  was  more  than 
commonly  proud — disliked  asking  what  might  be  deemed 
a  favour.  We  are  also  convinced  that  she  was  heartily 
thankful  for  all  the  mercies  vouchsafed  to  her,  and  that 
the  first  franc  of  her  new  funds  was  expended  on  a  fat 
candle  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  She  was  a  religious 
woman  in  the  land  of  no  religion — an  honest  woman  where 
depravity — in  every  conceivable  form — sat  enthroned. 
Napoleone,  the  aforesaid  worthy  son,  who  respected  neither 
gospel  nor  man,  always  profoundly  honoured  his  mother. 
That  shows  you  she  was  an  exceptional  lady. 

On  the  strength  of  her  income — to  her  frugal  mind  more 
than  ample — probably  Napoleone  had  demanded  more  than 
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she  had  asked — he  was  a  very  astute  young  man — she 
recovered  her  establishment,  re-dressed  the  children,  and 
hired  a  bonne  a-tout-faire  (named  Aurora),  Having  suf¬ 
fered  at  Nice,  the  widow  and  her  family  migrated  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  to  enjoy  prosperity — not  one  of  the  young  people 
who  hadn’t  a  greedy  appetite  that  way;  and  their  taste 
wasn’t  exalted.  In  point  of  character  none  of  ’em  could 
touch  their  mother  by  yards — though  some  say  they  flat¬ 
tered  her  beauty. 

The  girls,  Elise,  Paulette  and  little  Caroline,  were  as 
pretty  a  trio  of  very  youthful  maidens  as  you  could  find 
in  a  day’s  journey,  ogling — in  a  more  or  less  childish 
fashion — any  likely  man  they  met  in  the  dirty  old  market¬ 
place  of  Marseilles — fronting  the  closed  cathedral,  or 
down  by  the  busy  harbour  washed  by  the  bluest  sea  in 
Europe. 

They’d  walk  arm  in  arm,  swaying  gracefully  as  young 
reeds  in  the  sunlight,  bare-headed,  stockings  down  at  heel, 
each  with  a  row  of  red  corals  round  their  long  throats. 
The  corals  were  a  parting  gift — and  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  mascot — from  dear  step-uncle  Fesch,  a  priest, 
who  had  sobbed  when  the  family  fled  from  his  daily  minis¬ 
trations — sobbed  under  his  sun  umbrella,  gesticulating 
wildly  as  the  ship  set  sail,  Letitia  in  the  prow,  tall,  com¬ 
posed  and  queenlike,  in  spite  of  her  pressing  needs.  She 
was  a  devoted  mother.  As  long  as  she  had  the  children, 
nothing  else  mattered — so  she  said.  Obviously  she  hid 
part  of  the  truth.  God  knows  she  missed  the  pleasant 
town  of  Ajaccio,  the  notary’s  little  green-shuttered  house, 
her  step-brother’s  kindly  gossip.  (The  fact  is,  she  could 
never  look  at  macaroni  without  remembering  Mammacita 
Caterina’s  famous  stew  a  la  Celestme .) 

The  sitting-room  was  square,  the  walls  distempered. 
Opposite  the  two  windows  hung  two  pictures — separated 
by  a  mirror — and  a  long,  springless  sofa  upholstered  in 
green  rep;  at  regular  intervals,  placed  squarely  against 
the  grey  walls,  stood  twelve  plain  chairs,  all  alike  and  none 
beautiful.  A  big  round  table  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
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room,  laid  ready  for  supper;  there  were  platters  of  coarse 
bread,  goat-milk  cheese,  a  slab  of  butter  and  a  bowl  of 
dandelion  salad,  all  faintly  flavoured  by  garlic. 

It  had  been  a  very  warm  day  and  the  windows  were  wide 
open.  A  gentle  breeze  tapped  the  white  muslin  curtains — 
the  pride  of  Letitia’s  heart,  put  up  that  morning  in  honour 
of  the  General’s  home-coming.  It  was  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March.  In  a  letter,  written  two  months  previously,  he  had 
mentioned  that  date  as  coinciding  with  his  probable  arrival 
in  Marseilles.  She  knew  that  he  was  very  good  at  dates. 

In  another  ten  minutes  her  young  people — who  lived  out 
o’  doors — would  assemble  for  the  evening  meal.  Punctual¬ 
ity  was  a  virtue  with  Letitia  and  a  duty  with  her  children. 
“Dio,  Dio,”  said  Pauline — who  was  sixteen — “won’t  I  take 
it  out  of  bed  when  I  have  the  chance!”  Early  rising  was 
another  of  the  widow’s  rules,  which  she  faithfully  observed. 
She  did  her  best  by  her  family.  (Later  in  life  they  sur¬ 
prised  her.)  She  always  said  Napoleone  was  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  She’d  believe  anything  of  him.  We’re  in¬ 
clined,  in  this  little  matter,  to  mistrust  the  most  veracious 
member  of  the  family.  You  must  admit  her  “naughty 
boy”  put  her  credulity  to  great  stress.  Heh! — but  he 
was  a  pickle,  the  doughty  Napoleone!  Letitia  was  full  of 
his  early  days,  reconstructed  by  the  light  of  his  last  phase 
but  one.  The  last  of  all  her  motherhood  couldn’t  dwell 
on — at  least  in  open  speech.  Who  knows  on  what  her 
heart  communed,  when  she  sat  alone,  an  exile  in  Rome? 
How  strange  are  the  tortuous  ways  of  mankind,  and  how 
inscrutable  the  justice  of  Providence!  There  were  occa¬ 
sions  when  she  almost  doubted  the  divinity  of  wisdom — 
more  especially  on  an  April  day  in  the  year  1804.  Wasn’t 
God  tempting  her  son?  She  had  accepted — with  more  or 
less  pride — his  generalship  and  his  consularship — but  she 
shook  her  head  sadly  at  his  imperial  rank.  He’d  always 
been  a  headstrong,  wilful,  obstinate  child.  She  couldn’t 
forbid  him  the  fruits  of  his  “glory.”  But  when  she  did 
homage  to  the  Emperor,  she  longed  to  whip  her  boy.  And 
we  believe  he  saw  it  in  her  eyes  and  trembled — out  of  sheer 
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habit — as  he  helped  her  to  rise,  and  very  respectfully 
kissed  her  hand.  As  we  know,  she  kept  away  from  his 
court,  and  found  her  own  a  most  burdensome  institution 
and  “wickedly  extravagant.”  She  couldn’t  do  anything 
else  for  him,  so  she  set  about  saving  his  money.  People 
ridiculed  her  behind  her  back — no  one,  not  even  the  auda¬ 
cious  Emperor  Napoleon,  dared  laugh  in  her  handsome 
face.  He  tried  to  increase  her  allowance — her  state.  “My 
poor  dear  son,”  she  said.  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  his 
mother  mortified  him.  Her  simplicity  confounded  his 
grandeur. 

Letitia  sat  by  the  window,  industriously  darning  a 
stocking.  Against  the  light  her  profile  was  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  and  a  very  good  profile  it  was,  too,  belonging  to  a 
strong  and  beautiful  face.  Not  a  thread  of  grey  in  her 
jetty  hair,  scarce  a  wrinkle  on  her  smooth  olive  skin;  her 
mouth  was  set  in  firm,  generous  lines;  the  long  sweep  of 
her  body  displayed  unusual  physical  strength.  She  had 
done  her  duty  by  womanhood.  Married  at  seventeen — 
widowed  at  thirty,  with  eight  living  children  and  five 
buried  in  infancy — she  had  been  kept  pretty  busy  at 
woman’s  chief  vocation.  (How  she  would  have  scorned 
the  present-day  tendency  of  racial  suicide,  where  you  limit 
your  production  according  to  your  inclination  or  income!) 
She  was  a  woman  of  high  principles  and  small  education. 
It  was  a  woman’s  duty  to  bear  children — and  to  bear  with 
them,  their  sorrows,  their  joys  and — their  tempers;  this 
last  qualification  tempered  by  just  control.  She  was  never 
afraid  of  speaking  her  mind,  nor,  if  needful,  of  emphasiz¬ 
ing  her  remarks  by  her  broad,  capable  palm.  Sometimes 
the  notary  had  interfered — particularly  in  the  case  of  his 
second  son.  Though  a  spitfire,  and  ever  ready  with  his 
teeth  and  his  kicks  to  emphasize  his  rights  against  the 
world  and  his  brothers — from  two  years  old  upwards  the 
hardest  slap  from  the  maternal  hand  couldn’t  fetch  a  tear 
out  of  his  eyes.  He  never  cried  when  he  ought  to  cry,  but 
he  could  roll  about  in  convulsive  sobs  when  it  suited  him. 
Yes,  he  had  been  the  most  difficult  of  all  her  children  to 
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rear.  Not  that  he  was  always  naughty  .  .  .  she  could 
remember  him  sitting  in  the  worn,  high  nursery  chair,  play¬ 
ing  with  cheap  tin  soldiers,  dreamily  sweet  as  a  little  angel 
in  a  blue  homespun  frock  .  .  . 

With  a  sigh  Letitia  rolled  up  the  tenth  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings  she  had  darned  since  six  o’clock.  It  was  now  close  on 
eight.  The  sun  was  colouring  the  harbour  in  splashes  ofi 
golden  light  and  the  shadows  were  creeping  down  the  street. 
On  her  work-table  stood  a  white  china  bowl,  filled  with! 
mauve  stocks,  a  present  from  the  Villa  Clary. 

Joseph,  her  eldest  son,  had,  six  months  ago,  made  st 
brilliant  match.  He  had  married  the  rich  soap-boiler’s — * 
Citoyen  Clary’s — daughter — a  dear,  nice  girl.  She’d 
always  hoped  that  Napoleone  would  follow  his  brother’s! 
example.  Desiree — Joseph’s  sister-in-law — was  a  pretty; 
girl,  and  the  young  people  had  been  obviously  interested  in 
each  other  .  .  .  (Letitia,  with  idle  hands,  sat  rigidly  up¬ 
right  on  her  straight-backed  chair.)  She  hadn’t  seen  the 
woman  Napoleone  had  married.  And  what  she  had  heard 
of  her  wasn’t  satisfactory.  A  widow  with  children  is  such 
a  tie  on  a  young  man  obliged  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  She  couldn’t  approve  of  his  marriage  ...  No 
doubt  the  lady  had  thrown  herself  at  his  head.  If  she’d 
been  on  the  spot  nothing  of  this  would  have  happened 
(she  told  herself).  However,  she  was  too  sane  to  quarrel 
with  an  irrevocable  fact.  For  Napoleone’s  sake  she’d  try 
— God  helping  her — to  make  the  best  of  her  daughter-in- 
law.  That  didn’t  prevent  her — when  they  met — returning 
Desiree’s  kisses  with  unusual  affection — a  common  grief  is 
a  great  link  in  friendship.  Pride  helped  both  Letitia  and 
Mile.  Clary  to  dissemble  their  feelings.  They  kissed  and 
cried  over  each  other,  and  they  both  said  that  they  were 
delighted  at  the  General’s  good  fortune.  True  enough — > 
though  in  their  case  it  didn’t  happen  to  include  his  matri¬ 
monial  venture. 

What  a  wonderful  boy  he  was,  thought  Letitia.  How! 
he  had  justified  his  father’s  opinion.  On  his  dying  bed 
he’d  given  Napoleone  Esau’s  blessing.  “He  was  the  head! 
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of  the  family,”  he  said  in  a  voice  barely  above  a  whisper. 
Napoleone  had  heard  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  solemnly 
accepted  his  new  responsibilities.  She  could  see  him  stand¬ 
ing  erect,  his  slight,  childish  body  encased  in  his  stiff  school 
uniform,  “old  for  his  age.”  From  school  came  good  re¬ 
ports  about  his  learning,  his  ability  and  his  feverish  eager¬ 
ness  for  study — they  were  silent  about  his  behaviour  .  .  . 
All  his  life  he’d  been  high-spirited,  quarrelsome,  imperious 
and  a  dreamer.  She  could  quite  well  realise,  without  being 
told,  his  arrogance  towards  his  school-fellows.  (Yet  his 
loving  and  stern  Mama  never  quite  fathomed  his  character, 
nor  his  obstinacy,  nor  his  curiosity.)  He  only  dreamed  for 
the  set  purpose  of  turning  his  dreams  into  solid  reality. 
He  wasn’t  quite  trustworthy.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
lamentable  civil  war  in  Corsica — a  storm  in  a  teacup — for 
a  lump  of  sugar  he  would  have  reversed  his  spoon.  With 
bis  usual  pertinacity  the  young  officer  realised  that  Cor¬ 
sica’s  independence,  with  himself  as  her  beneficent  ruler 
(independence  is  always  very  carefully  governed),  was  an 
impracticable  idea,  and  as  such  of  no  use  in  his  scheme  of 
life.  Theoretically  speaking,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  and 
offered  his  sword  to  France. 

All  her  life  Letitia  Bonaparte  had  been  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  though  until  she  left  Corsica  she  wasn’t  aware  of 
it.  A  drop  of  oil  and  a  happy  disposition  go  a  long  way 
towards  comfort. 

For  one  brief  instant  she  closed  her  eyes.  How  she 
longed  for  the  sight  of  the  green  hills  far  away!  (God 
knows,  once  you  lose  sight  of  home,  it  doesn’t  matter  if 
it  lies  behind  the  first  dip  of  the  hill  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  earth.)  Sentimentally  speaking,  distance  has  no 
scale.  Letitia  wasn’t  given  to  sentiment.  She  opened  her 
eyes  and  fell  to  considering  Joseph’s  wedding.  Such  a 
grand  affair  .  .  .  The  girls  had  had  new  dresses — shop- 
made- — and  she  herself  had  had  her  black  silk  sponged  over 
and  re-trimmed.  Her  silk  dress  dated  from  Caroline’s 
first  birthday,  fourteen  years  ago.  It  also  commemorated 
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the  passing  of  Carlo  Bonaparte  .  .  .  clothes  are  so  many 
milestones,  if  properly  cared  for. 

Her  son  Joseph  was  an  easy-going,  lazy  young  mam 
“Napoleon  has  energy  enough  for  two,”  he’d  say  in  self- 
defence.  “It  doesn’t  make  you  less  responsible,”  retorted 
Letitia.  Joseph’s  nature  was  full  of  soft  comers.  Even 
his  mother’s  wrath  never  succeeded  in  making  him  angry. 
“Don’t  bother,”  he’d  say,  pulling  little  Caroline’s  wind¬ 
blown  curls — he  was  a  kind  brother.  “I’ll  marry.” 
“Who’ll  take  you?”  said  Caroline,  who  disliked  Joseph* 
on  one  occasion.  Joseph  had  swaggered  up  to  the  solitary 
mirror  of  the  maternal  establishment — it  had  a  poor  glass* 
and  it  played  the  dickens  with  your  features,  and  it  hung 
immediately  above  the  family  sofa  in  the  family  living- 
room.  “Anyone  would  be  proud,”  he  answered.  “My  dear 
sisters,  can’t  you  see,  as  a  family  we’re  getting  on?” 
“Thanks  to  Napoleon,”  said  the  eldest  girl,  swarthy  Elise 
(the  least  good-looking  of  the  three  girls).  “Exactly; 
thanks  to  Napoleon,  and — what  does  he  call  it? — destiny.” 
Jerome  woke  up  from  a  nap.  “Heh !”  he  said  with  a  yawn. 
“What  are  you  talking  about?  Go  and  call  on  the  Villa 
Clary,  Joseph.”  “Do  change  your  coat,”  said  Paulette* 
“She’s  sweet.  She  gave  me  a  blue  veil,  and  I  never  asked 
for  it.”  “Desiree  has  Napoleon’s  miniature  round  her 
throat,”  said  Caroline.  “Don’t!”  (Jerome  came  over 
and  clapped  a  big  hand  over  the  little  girl’s  mouth.  “No 
tales  out  of  school,”  he  said.) 

Letitia  was  sensible  of  her  children’s  attractions,  and 
she  wasn’t  blind  to  their  faults.  She  regretted  that  the 
girls  were  frivolous,  and  was  pleased  that  they  were  well¬ 
shaped,  healthy  and  handsome.  She  seldom  realized  that 
they  had  inherited  their  good  looks  from  herself  (without 
her  superiority  of  character).  She  was  entirely  without 
personal  vanity,  and,  on  the  whole,  tolerant  and  affec¬ 
tionate — keeping  as  strict  a  guard  over  her  feelings  as 
over  her  purse — except  in  the  matter  of  reproving  her 
brood.  Alas,  it  was  like  pouring  water  over  ducklings. 
They’d  listen  to  all  she  said,  and  never  mind  one  word. 
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Napoleone  was  her  clever  child,  but  they  all  had  their  am¬ 
bitions  and  ideas,  though  mild  and  easy-going  compared 
to  him  .  .  .  Napoleone  had  been  born  at  the  time  of  civil 
warfare.  With  Mammacita  Caterina’s  milk  he  must  have 
sucked  in  her  fierce  disposition  (Letitia  smiled)  ;  if  the 
good  woman  was  famous  for  her  cooking,  she  was  no  less 
well  known  for  her  abusive  tongue  and  violent  temper. 
She’d  clatter  as  a  thunderclap  for  the  least  mishap ;  she’d 
rail  and  storm,  and  pitch  like  a  ship  at  sea.  And  she 
loved  Napoleone.  For  hours  she’d  sit  under  a  scrap  of 
shadow,  in  the  open  courtyard — her  nursling  in  her  lap, 
crooning  over  him,  whispering  to  him,  and  looking  up 
mysteriously  as  if  seeking  a  sign  in  the  limpid  southern 
sky.  “Ecco,  signora,”  she’d  say,  stopping  Letitia  in  her 
manifold  household  duties — maybe  carrying  a  flagon  of  oil 
on  her  head — “come  and  look  at  him.  His  eyes  are  as 
pieces  of  stretched  velvet  shaded  by  God’s  own  light. 
He’ll  do  us  credit.  He’s  strong  and  masterful.  He’ll  be 
loved  and  honoured — and  feared.  My  darling,  my  darling, 
may  the  Holy  Virgin  spare  my  life  to  see  thy  glory. 
Blessed  infant !”  And  she’d  cover  his  face  with  kisses. 

Letitia — whose  own  fine  breasts  were  quite  capable  of 
feeding  her  growing  family — left  her  son  in  the  charge  of 
the  hired  woman  without  a  tinge  of  jealousy.  She  be¬ 
longed  to  the  petite  noblesse  and  her  husband  was  a  notary. 
Women  in  her  position  never  suckled  their  children.  She 
would  no  more  have  dreamt  of  flying  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
vention  than  she  would  have  thought  of  breaking  the  sixth 
commandment. 

The  door  opened  with  a  bang.  In  rushed  the  girls, 
breathless,  excited.  Behind  them  came  Lucien,  Louis  and 
Jerome,  followed  by  the  bonne  a-tout-faire — carrying  a 
mighty  pot  of  tea  and  a  great  dish  of  potatoes  boiled  in 
their  jackets.  Aurora  was  a  stout  woman  of  the  people, 
cheeks  flushed  by  sun  and  work,  and  she  had  kindly  eyes. 
She  set  down  the  teapot  with  a  rattle,  and  nearly  upset  the 
potatoes.  The  girls  noisily  pulled  the  chairs  into  position. 
The  young  men  sat  down  in  a  row  on  the  long  sofa. 
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“Citoyenne,”  said  the  servant,  squaring  her  elbows 
proudly,  “if  all  goes  well,  the  General — our  General — will 
be  here  to-night.  Where  shall  he  sleep?  And  he’ll  have 
the  silk  quilt.” 

“On  the  sofa,”  said  Letitia.  She  rose,  straight  and  tall, 
and  looked  at  her  daughters.  “Go  and  wash  your  hands,” 
she  said.  “And  brush  your  hair.” 

They  giggled.  “Shrimps !”  said  Pauline,  dancing  round 
the  table.  “I  love  shrimps.  What  a  feast !  Hurry — hurry 
or  Napoleon  will  eat  them  all  up.  Lucien,  I  have  won  my 
bet.” 

Letitia  pointed  towards  the  inner  door.  The  girls  curt¬ 
sied  and  followed  each  other  silently  out  of  the  room. 

The  young  men  on  the  sofa — with  varying  expressions 
— watched  their  mother  as  she  took  her  own  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  “Be  seated,”  she  said.  For  the  next 
five  minutes  nobody  spoke.  Louis  liad  a  headache — \ 
Lucien’s  handsome  face  was  spoilt  by  a  frown.  Jerome 
was  too  nervous  to  talk.  Besides,  it  wasn’t  manners. 
Letitia  poured  out  the  tea — served  herself  first  from  the 
dishes  in  front  of  her,  and  buttered  her  bread  with  a  very 
thoughtful  expression  .  .  .  From  the  open  window  came 
the  subdued  murmur  of  the  sea.  With  barely  a  warning, 
darkness  fell  upon  them.  “Light  the  lamp,”  said  Letitia. 

She  was  excited  at  the  thought  of  General  Bonaparte’s 
arrival  at  Marseilles  (she  turned  the  title  over  lovingly 
on  her  tongue).  A  full  general,  mind  you,  a  general  “in 
supreme  command,”  a  general  about  to  take  the  field  under 
dangerous  conditions.  She’d  seen  part  of  his  ragged 
army  and  felt  their  cold  contempt  for  their  leader.  How 
was  her  little  Napoleone  to  get  order  in  this  riotous  ant- 
heap,  where  Augereau  and  Massena,  old  and  seasoned 
officers,  had  so  signally  failed?  He  was  only  six-and- 
twenty,  and — her  son. 

Her  heart  went  out  to  him  over  her  teacup.  She  picked 
her  shrimps  without  seeing  them.  She  never  noticed  when 
the  girls  joined  the  family  circle.  She  never  heard  Caro- 
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line’s  subdued  whispers,  nor  Paulette’s  fits  of  choked 
laughter. 

Yet  she  hardened  her  heart.  She  couldn’t  forgive  him 
his  undutiful  behaviour.  “That  woman”  stood  between 
them.  She’d  warned  him — she  had  practically  forbidden 
the  ill-assorted  union.  What  had  he  to  do  with  a  fine 
society  lady? — older  than  himself,  not  only  above  him 
in  age  but  above  him  in  birth.  It  is  never  well  to  marry 
out  of  your  class  (she  thought),  but  if  you  must,  let  it 
be  the  other  way  about.  She’d  have  welcomed  the  soap¬ 
boiler’s  daughter  with  delight.  She’d  have  suited  him  far 
better,  a  young,  amenable  girl  .  .  .  “What  is  it?” 

Aurora  stood  at  her  elbow,  her  knitted  cape  decorating 
her  broad  shoulders  (she  couldn’t  have  wanted  it — the 
night  was  warm  and  scented  as  a  June  night.) — “I  want 
money,”  she  said. 

Letitia  immediately  grasped  and  sanctioned  the  cook’s 
point  of  view.  If  you  love  a  man,  feed  him.  She  glanced 
at  the  thinning  dish  of  shrimps.  No  meal  for  a  hungry 
general.  “It  is  late,”  she  observed.  “There  isn’t  as  much 
as  a  sheep’s  face  in  the  house,”  said  the  cook.  “I’ll  get 
him  a  piece  of  undercut.”  She  reflected  a  moment — the 
young  people  staring  at  her — they  had  a  great  respect 
for  Aurora.  “He  shall  have  some  new  potatoes  and  young 
peas  a  la  provengale ,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  or  I’ll  be  flayed 
alive.” 

Caroline  shook  her  head.  She  didn’t  believe  anyone 
would  dare  to  flay  Aurora.  “The  shops  are  shut,  except 
the  wine-shops.  They  drink — how  men  drink!” 

Letitia  rose,  unlocked  her  little  desk,  and  produced  a 
note.  It  was  her  custom  always  to  pay  ready  money. 
She  knew  her  expenditure  to  a  farthing.  Aurora  governed 
her  world,  but  she  obeyed  her  mistress. 

The  humble  little  kerosene  lamp — of  blue  glass  it  was, 
with  a  metal  foot — never  professed  to  great  things.  At 
all  times  it  gave  a  poor  light,  and  frequently  it  smoked 
as  well.  “It  was  a  crazy  thing,”  said  Pauline,  “and  not 
fit  for  the  family  Bonaparte.”  That  young  lady  had  a 
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high  Idea  of  herself.  The  great  Augereau,  and  many  of 
the  Marseillaise,  paid  her  attention.  She  had  had  two 
proposals,  and  more  bouquets  than  she  could  count.  And 
she  had  only  just  put  up  her  hair.  There’s  no  denying 
it — Miss  Pauline  was  an  uncommonly  fine  creature — espe¬ 
cially  with  a  colour  in  her  cheeks — her  delicate  lips  cherry- 
red,  her  grey  eyes  like  twin  grey  stars — if  there  are  such 
things.  She  had  a  wealth  of  mouse-coloured  hair  with  a 
natural  ripple  in  it.  And  a  beautifully  shaped  head,  set 
on  faultless  shoulders.  She  carried  her  poor  dress  as  if 
she  had  been  robed  in  cloth-of-gold.  “A  hair ,  ma’am, 
that’s  what  you  want,  ma’am,”  as  said  the  despairing 
dressmaker  to  the  alderman’s  podgy  wife,  when  she  stood 
bunched  up  in  her  finery  as  a  pillow  tied  with  a  cord,  in 
front  of  her  gorgeous  looking-glass.  Now,  that  dress¬ 
maker  would  have  appreciated  Pauline  Bonaparte — in  the 
raw,  as  it  were.  As  a  princess,  of  course,  she  would  have 
fallen  on  her  nose  and  worshipped  her. 

Aurora  marched  out  of  the  house,  as  proud  as  a — well, 
what? — say,  a  duke’s  lady.  And  contrary  to  her  custom, 
she  didn’t  haggle  over  the  price  when  she  at  last  succeeded 
in  waking  the  butcher’s  sodden  imagination.  Already 
Napoleon’s  name  worked  as  a  spell.  The  butcher  was  an 
army  contractor.  He  had  his  little  secrets — shared  with 
the  trade.  He  was  an  honest  man  towards  the  public, 
but  honest  men  have  been  known  to  defraud  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  feel  themselves  justified.  Who  can  account  for 
the  fine  shades  of  expression  in  a  man’s  moral  conscience? 
The  government  was  a  dead  letter — so  said  the  rascally 
contractors  (our  adjective).  The  new  general  in  less  than 
a  week  got  the  better  of  their  convictions.  He  ma.de  a 
clean  sweep  of  old  abuses.  He  instituted  new  weights  and 
measures.  From  the  last  button  on  a  soldier’s  coat  to 
a  sous-chefs  first  breakfast,  the  little  general  knew  all 
about  it  .  .  .  something  of  his  unwonted  energy  had 
already  leaked  out.  No  wonder  the  butcher  got  up  smil¬ 
ing  from  his  consummation  in  front  of  Le  Grand  Matelot , 
dipped  into  his  cold  storage  and  brought  out  his  finest  cut 
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of  beef,  charging  Auroraj  the  price  of  a  stock  bone!  No 
wonder  the  general’s  fame  rose  in  Aurora’s  imagination! 
She  bought  her  peas  and  new  potatoes,  and  she  let  her 
news  fly  as  a  bright  rocket  in  the  sky.  “The  general  is 
staying  with  us.  He’s  going  to  sleep  on  the  sofa,  and  may 
he  never  have  a  harder  bed.”  She  sailed  up  the  street 
of  the  little  brothers,  the  proudest  woman  (out  of  doors) 
in  Marseilles. 

Indoors,  we  fancy  Letitia,  for  all  her  compressed  scold¬ 
ing,  outdistanced  every  competitor. 

The  young  people  chattered  as  magpies.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  meal  they  had  the  right  to  talk.  They 
sat  round  the  table  discussing  Napoleon.  Would  he  be 
changed?  How  would  he  treat  them?  What  could  she 
be  like?  Old — old — old.  Fancy!  What  a  fool!  What 
had  he  seen  in  her?  Be  careful.  Don’t  start  by  making 
him  angry.  Of  course  not,  you  silly  Elisa.  We’ll  say 
we’ve  heard  she  is  the  prettiest  creature  alive,  and  as  clever 
as  she  is  lovely.  We’ll  cry  her  virtues  up  to  the  skies. 
.  .  .  Poor  little  Napoleon!  I  always  told  him  to  beware 
of  females.  What’s  the  good  of  a  headpiece  if  a  woman 
grabs  it?  You’ll  see,  she’ll  turn  him  into  toffee — sticky 
and  sweet.  Poor  army!  I  wish  them  joy  of  General 
Peppercorn.  He’ll  be  in  a  fearful  wax.  And  in  a  fearful 
hole.  They  haven’t  a  sound  horse  between  them.  Haven’t 
had  a  decent  meal  since  the  Flood.  I  saw  the  whole  crowd 
camping  up  at  Cimiez.  I  did!  Not  an  animal  had  the 
decency  to  hide  his  ribs,  nor  a  soldier  either — their  faces, 
like  gutta-percha  balls  with  holes  in  ’em.  Lucien!  It 
is  true  as  my  veritable  ruffles.  (Lucien  was  the  masher  of 
the  party.  Louis  always  wore  his  clothes  as  if  they 
caused  him  discomfort.  He  was  always  jerking  his  head 
above  his  collar,  fingering  his  tie,  or  dragging  at  his  cuffs. 
You  know  the  sort?  And  you  can  imagine  the  young 
people’s  talk?) 

Letitia  didn’t  interfere  with  them.  She  ate  her  supper 
in  silence,  and  returned  to  her  place  by  the  window — lis¬ 
tening  to  every  footfall  in  the  street. 
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D’ye  know  what  waiting  means? — the  tension,  the 
agony  of  it  all?  Doesn’t  each  wayward  step  on  the  street 
below  tread  on  your  heart?  Aren’t  sounds  magnified 
tenfold,  and  your  own  hearing  preternaturally  sharp? 
As  the  darkness  presses  on  the  world,  you  see  the  light  of 
his  presence  .  .  •  Letitia  turned  her  face  to  the  window. 
Caroline  had  shut  it  against  night-moths  and  premature 
mosquitoes.  The  garlic  atmosphere  in  the  room  was  very 
apparent.  The  little  “crazy”  lamp  was  inclined  to  smoke. 
In  honour  of  the  occasion  Elisa  had  turned  it  up  too  high. 
The  whole  world  (their  little  world)  awaited  the  coming 
of  Bonaparte  .  .  .  His  presence  seemed  already  to  fill 
the  room,  as  a  spirit,  sensed  more  than  seen,  will  predomi¬ 
nate  any  atmosphere.  It  was  a  bare  cold  room — the  plain 
chairs  stood  out  of  line.  The  fragments  of  a  homely  meal 
remained  on  the  homely  cloth.  Except  for  the  name  of 
the  thing,  it  might  have  been  a  poor  man’s  room,  “not 
worthy  of  the  Bonapartes,”  as  Miss  Caroline  said.  Yet 
she  sat  by  the  window  (waiting,  waiting,  the  mother  of 
a  hero.  And  some  say  ’tis  the  better  part.  (Sometimes 
we  can  understand  the  joy  of  the  East  over  a  man-child 
born  into  the  world.) 

Her  thoughts  returned  to  other  days — guided  there  by 
the  sight  of  a  pair  of  metal  candlesticks.  They  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  their  poor  favour.  Yet  they  stood  above  her  humble 
desk,  sentinel,  as  things  alive.  When  we  come  to  think  of 
it,  what  are  our  bodies  but  the  candlesticks  of  our  souls, 
which  are  as  the  candle-flames  set  alight  by  the  spirit? 
(Or  extinguished  by  sloth,  greediness,  selfishness,  vanity, 
timidity — you  know  best  which  cap  fits  your  case.)  It  is 
a  grand  thought,  all  the  same,  and  ought  to  make  us 
careful  how  we  live.  Fancy  being  carried  out  to  “ever¬ 
lasting  death” — a  hard  doctrine  hard  to  believe — without 
once  during  our  short  earthly  pilgrimage  having  lit  up  the 
fateful  wick!  (Maybe  we’re  talking  arrant  nonsense?) 

Letitia  the  serene — we  admire  her  natural  dignity,  a 
thousand  times  finer  than  all  the  airs  and  graces  acquired 
by  circumstance — Letitia  wasn’t  thinking  of  any  abstruse 
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subject — bless  her,  she  was  a  simple-hearted  lady  who  had 
had  the  foggiest  education.  She  was  reflecting  over  a  pair 
of  candlesticks,  immediately  in  her  line  of  vision,  candle¬ 
sticks  representing  the  awakening  and  the  generosity  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (at  the  time  of  the  presentation 
some  six  of  age). 

It  took  him  two  years  to  redeem  them  from  the  Alaccio 
silversmith’s  upper  shelf.  At  four  years  his  fortune 
wasn’t  considerable — if  it  hadn’t  been  for  step-uncle  Fesch 
— let’s  get  to  the  story. 

One  fine  summer  day  Napoleone  in  the  family  back-yard 
over  a  fire  of  sticks  in  an  old  iron  pot,  melted  down  a  pair 
of  really  splendid  antique  candlesticks  belonging  to  his 
mother.  She  found  them  presently  in  the  nursery,  in  the 
shape  of  cannon-balls,  and  her  second  son — aged  four — 
in  the  midst  of  war,  his  great  gun,  on  wheels  (no  brass 
toy  in  his  eyes),  causing  destruction  to  Joseph  and  his 
playmate’s  Jean-Louis’  property — to  the  howling  dismay 
of  the  said  gentlemen.  Pandemonium,  if  you  please. 

“You  might  have  burnt  yourself  to  death,”  she  said. 

“I  took  good  care - 

“It’s  stealing - ” 

“I  took  them  from  the  enemy.” 

Here  Joseph  ran  to  the  defence  and  put  up  a  doll’s 
screen  around  his  prostrate  army  and  set  them  on  their 
feet  again.  He  jumped  in  glee.  “Ah,  you  beast!”  he 
said.  “You  can’t  hit  ’em  now.”  Jean-Louis  guffawed  as 
a  giraffe,  pink  with  the  excitement  of  three  wronged  years. 
“Tan’t  tit  tanything,”  he  said.  “The  general”  stared  with 
a  contemptuous  look  at  his  brother — you  could  see  his 
brain  was  working  behind  his  wrinkled  brow.  “Can’t  I?” 
he  said.  The  enemy  prepared  to  howl.  He  drove  his 
guns  nearer — he  aimed  fiercely  immediately  over  the  ram¬ 
shackle  screen.  The  ball  rebounded  from  the  wall,  drop¬ 
ping  neatly  into  the  centre  of  the  fortress,  and  probably — 
by  the  clatter  within — with  excellent  effect.  Joseph  and 
Louis  sobbed  in  a  spirited  chorus.  Napoleon — without  a 
tremor  in  his  face — enjoyed  their  noise.  Letitia  faced 
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him,  tall  and  straight.  “Am  I  your  enemy?”  she  said. 
He  realised  his  grievous  mistake.  His  unready  tears 
rained  down  his  cheeks.  “Forgive  me,  oh,  Mother,  forgive 
me!” 

From  that  day  he  never  quarrelled  with  his  mother.  He 
made  it  up  with  his  brother — though  that  was  but  in  the 
nature  of  a  truce.  He  began  assiduously  saving  his  pen¬ 
nies — and,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  end  of  two  years — with 
the  help  of  step-uncle  Fesch — he  had  scraped  enough 
money  to  buy  and  present  to  his  mother  a  new  pair  of 
candlesticks.  He  thought  them  (of  course)  superbly 
lovely — and  expensive — need  you  ask? 

And  thus  he  found  her  tender,  watchful,  tremulous.  He 
came,  as  he  would  come,  unexpectedly.  He  ran  up  the 
three  pair  narrow  stone  stairs,  and  he  stood  in  the  family 
circle  before  the  clamorous  family  could  realise  their  good 
fortune. 

Paulette  danced  around  him.  His  brothers  rose  as  one 
man  in  respect  of  his  new  command.  Letitia  came  forward 
and  folded  him  to  her  heart.  She  heard  his  sigh  of  utter 
content.  “Mother!”  he  whispered. 

“The  children”  stared  at  him — a  tinge  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  their  open-eyed  wonder.  They’d  expected  at  least 
a  gold-laced  uniform,  maybe  an  order  or  two.  Caroline 
had  hoped  for  white  kid  gloves,  and  they  had  all  felt  cer¬ 
tain  he’d  give  himself  “airs.”  He  had  not  altered  in  the 
least — he  was  exactly  himself,  small,  thin,  pale,  drea’ful 
shabby — and  his  face  was  twitching,  as  it  always  did  under 
the  stress  of  emotion.  After  all,  he  was  only  human,  and 
for  the  last  week  he’d  ridden  practically  day  and  night, 
and  when  he  wasn’t  in  the  saddle  he  was  working — work¬ 
ing,  not  sleeping.  He  fancied  a  man  could  do  without 
sleeps — and  how  could  he  sleep,  thinking  of  Josephine? — 
how  she  was  faring  and  what  she  was  doing  and  in  how 
great  a  measure  she  returned  his  boundless  love.  He  wrote 
and  questioned  her  every  day,  breathlessly  anxious  for 
her  replies  .  .  .  she  was  ill,  God  in  heaven,  she  was  ill! 
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If  he  looked  dilapidated,  and  if  his  face  twitched,  and  if 
he  kissed  his  mother  with  no  semblance  of  dignity,  do  you 
wonder,  knowing  his  nature,  strung  as  a  fiddle  to  breaking 
point  ? 

He  wanted  comfort  more  than  food.  He  wanted  to  tell 
his  own  people  of  the  great  things  which  had  befallen  him. 
Believe  us  or  believe  us  not,  at  that  moment  of  reunion  he 
never  gave  a  thought  to  his  “command”  lying,  as  y011 
might  say,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  had  kept  him¬ 
self  well  posted  in  details.  He  knew  of  Aurora’s  butcher 
friend — he  knew  of  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  supply 
the  oats  and  the  hay  for  the  rib-ridden  army  mounts — 
he  knew  of  the  tailor  who  made  a  “business”  out  of  gov¬ 
ernment  cloth — and  his  cousin  who-  “supplied”  fictitious 
buttons  to  the  troops.  Before  he’d  seen  a  thing  he  had 
the  whole  howling  emptiness  clear.  He  was  going  to  put 
matters  right  .  .  .  not  now.  This  was  his  hour.  This 
was  his  mother — this  was  his  home. 

Naturally  the  tension  of  unutterable  things  didn’t  last 
long — the  Bonapartes  were,  above  all,  practical  people. 
They  sat  him  down  at  the  table,  hastily  brushing  the 
crumbs  aside,  and  they  fed  him  according  to  everybody’s 
feelings  (including  his  own),  as  a  prince.  He’d  never 
tasted  such  a  steak — he  ate  a  pound  and  a  half  at  a  go. 
Aurora  came  and  went,  for  the  sheer  joy  of  looking  at 
him.  “Each  mouthful  did  him  good,”  as  she  said.  He 
grew  almost  bumptious.  He  talked  and  he  laughed,  and 
he  paid  his  sisters  handsome  and  his  brothers  generous 
compliments,  and  to  his  mother  he  paid  them  with  his 
eyes.  His  eyes  grew  brilliant.  Aurora — at  Letitia’s  bid¬ 
ding — produced  nine  wine-glasses  and  two  bottles  were 
uncorked  at  once — red  wine  it  was,  and  not  much  of  a 
vintage,  but  every  one  of  them  thought  it  nectar.  “Hur¬ 
rah  !  hurrah !”  they  cried,  standing  in  a  circle  round  the 
family  general.  No  one  drank  the  toast  with  more  beam¬ 
ing  good-will  than  Aurora — in  her  best  bodice  and  silver 
brooch. 
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Letitia  kept  her  place  at  the  round  table,  even  after  it 
had  been  cleared — the  coarse  napery  replaced  by  a 
magenta  woollen  cloth  trimmed  with  a  key-border  in  black 
tracing,  a  cloth  which  “swore”  with  the  blue  kerosene 
lamp,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace — ridiculous  ! — for  the  sake 
of  light,  was  separated  by  a  white  linen  mat,  with  a 
crochet  edge,  very  symmetrically  placed  under  the  lamp 
by  the  household  servant.  Letitia,  who  hadn’t  a  great 
eye  for  colour,  considered  her  new  table-cloth,  bought  in 
this  year  of  extravagance,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
for  ever — it  was,  said  Benoitier’s  salesman — the  chief  gen¬ 
eral  warehouse  at  Marseilles — of  everlasting  wear.  “Will 
it  clean?”  “Citoyenne,  better  than  my  own  hands.”  She 
glanced  at  them.  The  recommendation  wasn’t  splendid — 
however,  she  took  the  cloth,  cash  down,  and  carried  it 
home  under  her  arm.  Poor,  dear  lady! — don’t  say  you 
don’t  think  she  is  a  “nice  character”! 

The  young  people  practically  sat  on  the  young  general 
— he  in  the  centre  of  the  big  sofa,  a  girl  on  each  side  of 
him,  one  on  his  knees  (that  playful  pussy  called  Paulette 
for  short) — a  brother  at  each  comer — turned  sideways; 
not  a  single  pair  of  eyes  weren’t  fixed  on  the  general’s 
mobile  face,  and  long-legged  Lucien — sitting  astride  his 
chair,  his  chin  resting  on  his  crossed  arms,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  facing  the — hero  (dubious  in  his  “elegant”  mind 
if  the  term  was  applicable  to  “ le  petit  Bonaparte,”  but 
using  it  out  of  supersensitive  politeness).  After  all,  the 
poor  “little  rat” — elegant  terms  even  by  elegant  gentle¬ 
men  are  rarely  used,  inwardly,  between  brothers — was  in 
for  a  stiff  job,  an  uncommonly  stiff  job.  The  fact  was 
Lucien  didn’t  envy  his  brother’s  problematic  laurels. 
They’d,  supposing  he  had  the  pickin’  of  a  neat  thing,  be 
all  too  soon  wrested  from  him.  The  government  were  all 
devourers  and  dogs.  Fact  is,  Lucien  had  tentatively 
applied  for  a  lucrative  post  under  the  helm  of  the  State, 
and  the  dogs  and  the  devourers  had  merely  barked — an 
insultin’  bark  it  was  too.  Lucien  “loathed”  the  whole 
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shoddy  crew.  Not  a  man  amongst  them  knew  how  to  dress. 
What  could  you  expect? 

“It  sounds  feasible,"  he  admitted,  “but  I  have  my 
doubts.  You  have  only  got  one  pair  of  eyes,  Bone - ’’ 

“a Such  a  good  pair!"  said  Caroline  with  a  hug.  “Only 
your  collar  is  dirty,  darling.  Do  get  yourself  up  nicely 
to  impress  the  generals.  I  know  them." 

“Do  you?”  he  said. 

“That’s  to  say,  Paulette  does.  Augereau  is  her  young 
man — he  loves  her." 

“Bosh!"  said  Pauline,  but  she  blushed. 

Napoleon  placed  his  disengaged  hand — one  was  playing 
with  Paulette’s  curls — round  Caroline’s  waist,  and,  pres¬ 
ently,  he  nipped  her  ear.  “Let  me  look  at  you.  So, 
mademoiselle  has  her  ambitions  ?” 

“Of  course  I  have,"  she  pouted.  “He’s  such  a  huge 
creature,  and  he  can’t  speak,  and  I  don’t  know  if  I  much 
care  for  his  looks." 

“Scratch  him  out." 

“Find  me  something  better,  Napoleone." 

“I  will." 

“I  will!"  (She  mimicked  his  tone.)  “Don’t  you  like 
his  conceit?  You’d  think  he’d  conquered  the  world  and 
could  do  precisely  what  he  pleased!  I  know  what  I’d 
like." 

“Well?" 

She  heaved  a  sigh.  “I’m  greedy." 

“I  remember  you  at  Mammacita’s  clfioux  a  la  creme - " 

“Food?  It’s  love — and  ambition.  I’d  like  to  be  a 
queen — not  a  stage  queen,  a  real  queen.  Make  me  Queen 
of  Naples-^ - " 

“Shut  up,"  growled  Louis. 

Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  pleased  with  her 
simple  idea.  He  smiled.  “Love  and  ambition — they  gov¬ 
ern  the  world,"  he  said  softly. 

Jerome  leaned  forward.  “If  you  had  to  choose,  sir, 
which  one  would  you  leave  out?” 
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“Ambition.” 

“Ah!”  said  Lucien.  “What’s  she  like?” 

Letitia  shook  her  head,  and  Napoleon  didn’t  hear  him 
...  he  was  thinking  of  Josephine. 

“He’s  a  Neapolitan  fisherman.  His  name  is  Giuseppe. 
He  can’t  write,  poor  darling,  but  he  sings  like  an  angel, 
and  his  eyes  are  too  fascinating.” 

“You  see  the  kind  of  company  they  keep,”  commented 
Lucien. 

“Why  do  you  talk  such  nonsense?”  said  Letitia  calmly. 

“You  needn’t  look  cross,”  returned  Caroline.  “I  saw 
him  off  this  morning.  It  was  not  a  great  affair.  All  he’s 
had  from  me  is  one  kiss  and  a  promise.  ‘I  can’t  marry 
you,5  I  said.  There!  you  see  I  am  prudent.  Take  my 
part,  Napoleon.  If  Mother  wants  to  scold  anyone,  let 
her  get  up  to-morrow  at  five  o’clock  and  slap  the  sun,  the 
orange-blossoms,  the  spirit  of  youth  and  life.  (She  looked 
up  at  him  all  smiles,  and,  truth  to  tell,  she  looked  into 
an  exceptionally  cross  face.  He  enormously  disliked  the 
idea  of  his  sisters  gadding  about  Marseilles  picking  up 
undesirable  acquaintances  ...  ah!  well,  he’d  have  one 
reason  the  more  for  hurrying  matters  .  .  .)  *I’ll  come 
after  you,  beloved,5  I  said — a  pretty  word  never  hurts. 
The  sea  looked  a  bit  choppy,  and  the  Santa  Lucia  is  a 
tiny  sailing-vessel.  I  shouted  over  the  waves,  ‘I’ll  come 
as  your  queen.5  I  wonder  if  he  heard  me?  I  wonder - 55 

Napoleon  woke  up  from  his  dreams — a  droll  mixture 
they  were  of  Josephine,  war,  and  his  duty  towards  his 
rebellious  family.  “I’ll  make  you  a  queen,”  he  said — with 
just  sufficient  seriousness  to  give  Caroline  “a  heavenly 
thrill” — “if  you  promise  to  behave  yourself.55 

“I  promise,”  she  said. 

“What  are  you  going  to  give  me?55  asked  Pauline,  quite 
jealous  of  her  younger  sister’s  good  fortune. 

“We’ll  turn  you  into  a  famous  beauty,  eh,  little  woman? 
David  shall  paint  your  picture - ” 

“More?” 

“What  more  do  you  want?” 
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“Lovers.” 

He  roared.  “Seems  to  me  we  are  very  frank  in  this 
family.  Where’s  Mama’s  leading-string?  She  kept  me 
very  strictly.” 

Letitia  looked  at  him  lovingly.  He  was  a  dear  boy, 
she  thought.  So  clever  of  him  to  lead — no,  what  was  it 
called?  organise — an  army.  She  was  sure  he’d  do  it 
very  nicely  too.  Always  took  such  pains  .  .  . 

“I  happened  to  see  the  representatives  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  starting  for  Nice  yesterday — each  had  his  chariot,” 
said  Louis.  “Two  long*chaps  in  plain  clothes,  and  one 
squinted,  so  you  won’t  know  which  eye  is  looking  at  you. 
I  expect  they’ll  hamper  you  dreadfully.  Here  they  say 
they’ve  got  unlimited  power.” 

“No  doubt  they’ll  have  plenty  to  say,”  observed  Napo*- 
leon  pleasantly.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
it  is  never  wise  to  quarrel  with  prejudice.” 

“They’ll  worry  you.” 

“Or  I’ll  worry  them.” 

(A  century  ago  a  government  engaged  in  war  consid¬ 
ered  it  prudent  to  send  a  couple  of  civilian  representatives 
to  report  to  headquarters,  from  the  actual  seat  of  war, 
the  general’s  plan  of  campaign,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
restrict  his  movements.  Rather  a  neat  idea  from  the  point 
of  view  of  civilians,  who  are  always — as  we  know — per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  controlling,  instructing,  and  harassing 
every  branch  of  military  science.  To-day  the  “kind  gen¬ 
tlemen”  sit  at  home  and  pull  the  cords  without  undue 
fatigue  to  themselves — not  always  with  the  brilliant 
results  they  fondly  anticipate.) 

Napoleon  honoured  Lucien  with  a  steady  glance,  and 
Lucien  had  to  drop  his  eyes.  “Life  is  full  of  alternatives 
and  chances  to  the  weak-minded,”  he  said.  “To  those 
who  are  physically  and  mentally  fit  there  is  only  one 
straight  course.” 

“With  pitfalls,”  said  Lucien,  angry  at  his  unreasoning 
fear  of  Bonaparte. 
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Napoleon  smiled,  and  winked  his  left  eye  at  Louis.  “Ha,, 
ha!”  he  laughed.  “Evidently  poor  dear  Luci’s  stomach 
is  out  of  order — he’s  naturally  a  gay,  smooth  young  man, 
and  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  his  food.” 

“I’ll  fight  any  man  who  insults  me,”  said  Lucien, 
furiously. 

Bonaparte’s  face  went  grave.  “I  beg  your  pardon,” 
he  said.  “Don’t  let’s  disturb  the  peace — the  heavenly 
peace.  Dear  ones,  I  love  you  all,  and  I  will  always  do 
my  best  to  satisfy  you.  Mother,  you  believe  me?  Please 
let  it  be  understood  clearly  that  this  is  my  little  war. 
T’ja!  as  if  those  mangy  performing  poodles  could  do  me 
any  harm!  I  like  having  them  about  the  place.  It  is 
comforting  for  the  government.”  He  reflected  a  moment. 
“I’ll  read  their  reports.  Maybe  amend  them.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  what  a  reading  will  do  .  .  .  Yes,  sweet  Paulette,, 
1*11  earn  your  kisses  presently.” 

“Take  them  for  nothing.”  (She  pressed  her  lips  to 
his  mouth.)  “Or  on  credit.” 

Jerome  laughed.  “Lordy!”  he  said,  “she’s  a  cheeky 
bird.  She’s  of  the  blood,  sir.” 

“So  are  you,  remember,”  said  Napoleon.  He  tossed  the 
bewildered  girl  off  his  knees,  and  took  to  striding  round 
the  room,  circling  the  four  corners  of  the  magenta  cloth. 
“We’ve  got  to  stick  together,  and — we’ve  got  to  win. 
There’s  no  going  back.” 

“Hear,  hear!”  drawled  Louis  languidly.  “I  wish  you 
weren’t  such  a  precious  big  talker,  nor  such  a  slow¬ 
coach - ” 

“You  wait  till  I  start.  Pah!  Lombardy  lies  below  me, 
not  above  me!” 

“What  do  you  expect  to  win?”  continued  Lucien — try¬ 
ing  to  “draw  him  on.”  (You  could  always  get  a  rise  out 
of  Napoleon.  He  was  the  Pope  for  seriousness  about  his 
own  affairs,  an  insignificant  little  chap  like  that — hadn’t 
the  stamina  of  a  terrier.  Brave?  Good  heavens !)  * 

The  general  kept  up  the  pace,  and  helped  to  spoil  the 
polish  on  the  floor.  “Fame,  love,  health,  wealth,  beauty 
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- Go  on — keep  the  ball  rolling.”  He  nodded  to  Elise. 

“There’s  a  good  girl  for  you — hasn’t  said  one  silly  word 
to-night.”  He  paused  in  front  of  Letitia.  “Mother,”  he 
pleaded,  leaning  over  her,  “come  and  talk  to  me.  You 

know - ”  his  eyes  searched  her  face.  “You’ll  love  her, 

I  swear  by  God  you’ll  love  her!”  (Then  immediately  he 
dashed  off  again  to  his  pet  grievance.)  “Do  you  think 
it’s  pleasant  for  me,  this  confounded  puzzle  which  the 
nation  has  told  me  of  to  unravel — at  my  own  risk?  See 
the  beauty  of  it?  See  the  cunning  of  it?  Don’t  you  think 
I  know  B  arras,  and  his  crew?  As  to  Tallien,  he’s  the 
lighter  by  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  a  million  curses, 
both  of  unequalled  value.  They  are  laughing  in  Paris  at 
my  probable — no,  my  certain — defeat.  Last  night  I  woke 
up  and  I  heard  ’em  shouting.  Always  were  a  throaty 
crowd.  They  want  me  dead — holily  dead.  They’d  kill 
me  off  by  prayers — if  they  believed  in  them  .  .  .  They’ve 
paid  me  the  only  compliment  worth  having.  They’re  jeal¬ 
ous  of  me — afraid  of  me — eh?  Jealous  of  my  damned 
obstinacy,  my  frigid  eye.  I  leave  the  grinning  to  Tallien. 
Grins  never  yet  made  an  idol.  I  am  very  elementary  in 
my  views.  I’ll  soon  have  something  to  show  them  for  their 
money.  You’ll  come  to  Paris,  and  the  girls - ”  (Paul¬ 

ine  jumped.)  His  eyes  had  the  look  of  a  jungle  tiger — 
no  caged,  performing  beast — a  king-beast  stalking  his  own 
property  wide  as  a  howling  wilderness.  Letitia,  the  serene, 
involuntarily  trembled.  She  glimpsed  his  potential  qual¬ 
ities.  And  never  had  she  liked  him  less.  “The  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Public  Safety,”  he  went  on,  “ they  took  the 
journey  in  comfort,  dawdling  through  the  land  of  France, 
each  in  his  C-swung  coach — they’ll  have  time  to  wash 
their  hands  before  I  summon  them  at  Nice.  They’ll  get 
their  orders,  I’ll  send  ’em  back  to  finish  their  oysters  and 
white  wine.  I’ll  treat  ’em  very  nicely — the  paid  spies  of 
Tallien!  Ha,  ha!  You  haven’t  seen  our  leading  man? 
He  wears  yellow  coats — you’d  like  ’em,  Luci — and, 
through  his  wife,  he  governs  B arras.  If  there  was  one 
true  man  in  France  I’d  soften  the  corners  of  destiny — an 
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unholy  task — and  set  about  learning  obedience,  humble¬ 
ness,  gratitude — can’t  you  see  me  making  progress?  No? 
No — it  doesn’t  come  easily  to  any  man  to  fly  against  his 
own  instincts — humanly  speaking  it  is  impossible.  What’s 
in  the  blood  will  poison  or  sweeten  our  whole  life — begging 
the  philosophers’  pardon — fundamentally  they’re  all 
wrong.  Strength  is  the  solitary  quality  which  matters  in 
life.  I’m  clever,  I’m  clever!  You’ll  see.  I’ll  politely 
reverse  the  scheme  of  creation  according  to  the  Directory. 
They’ll  have  to  crouch  to  me  and  sue  me  for  favours — 
precious  few  they’ll  get !  I’ll  never  advance  a  man  except 
on  his  merits.  I’ll  curl  my  whip  and  they’ll  stand  up — 
frightened  as  savages  confronted  by  a  natural  phenom¬ 
enon.  If  thunder  clapping  in  the  sky  above  us  is 
alarming,  thunder  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  single  man  is 
tormenting.  I’ll  worry  ’em  a  bit,  as  an  angler  plays  his 
fish,  as  much  for  the  joy  of  the  thing  as  out  of  prudence. 
If  by  chance  one  fellow  leaps  free,  he’ll  carry  his  scars  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  I  don’t  fancy  the  man’s  position  who 
flings  his  gauntlet  in  my  face.  Remember  Pozzo  di  Borgo? 
He’s  our  natural  enemy — my  sworn  foe.  He  poisoned  the 
mind  of  Paoli  against  me — that  man  is  doomed.  He’s 
caught  in  the  toils  of  my  invincible  hatred.  He’s  no  pres¬ 
ent  and  no  future,  and  the  devils  needn’t  worry  over  his 
death  .  .  .” 

(Nineteen  years  later  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Corsican,  in  the 
Russian  diplomatic  service — where  he’d  fled  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  Bonaparte — reaped  the  first-fruits  of  his 
lifelong  struggle  against  “the  tyrant.”  He  laughed,  a 
loud  laugh,  when  the  Bellerophon  set  sail  for  Plymouth 
dock — a  polite  road  to  the  bleak  island  of  St.  Helena — 
carrying  the  hope  of  the  Bonapartes  beyond  the  seas.  By 
that  time,  owing  to  circumstances  and  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies,  Napoleon’s  European  credit  was  exhausted. 
France  breathed  the  freer  for  his  disappearance.  Talley¬ 
rand  rubbed  his  hands  and  framed — in  his  excellent  French 
- — the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  Russofied  Corsican  was 
pleased  to  give  him  his  assistance — for  twenty-two  years 
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he  had  assiduously  worked  at  the  downfall  of  his  enemy. 
“Patience,  patience,  my  friend,”  as  said  the  mouse  to  the 
lion.  No  doubt  the  Corsican,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  had  a  fund 
of  this  truly  admirable  stock-in-trade.  Napoleon  was 
naturally  impatient.  Pozzo  reckoned  on  his  limitations, 
and  docketed  them  neatly  side  by  side  with  his  strength. 
A  small  cloud  will  eclipse  the  great  god  sun — eh?  Napo¬ 
leon  was  wrong.  There  is  nothing  really  despicable  in 
this  world.  In  the  glamour  of  his  pride,  he  chose  to  ignore 
the  man  “lost  in  the  crowd.”  He  knew  not  and  he  cared 
less  what  had  become  of  Pozzo — he  was  to  him  as  insig¬ 
nificant  as  one  grain  of  rice  to  a  hungry  lion.  And  yet — 
a  single  grain  of  rice  can  choke  a  man  under  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or,  filled  with  subtle  poison,  cause  him  a  still 
more  unpleasant  death  .  .  .  Pozzo  read  zealously  the 
scant  news  from  St.  Helena  .  .  .  he — we  believe — sur¬ 
vived  his  enemy  by  thirty  years.  His  enemy — compara¬ 
tively  speaking — died  young.  It  was  to  be.  They  had 
but  one  trait  in  common,  these  two  compatriots:  both 
were  fatalists.  One  was  a  great  genius  and  the  other  a 
bit  of  a  fool,  but  they  were  equally  superstitious.  Pozzo 
had  his  star — a  poor  little  trumpery  insignificant  pale- 
faced  unillumined  star — cheek  by  jowl  with  millions  of  a 
pattern — but  it  glimmered — just  as  feebly — thirty  years 
after  his  enemy’s  splendid  constellation  had  set — blown  out 
by  the  breath  of  God.  It  was  to  be.) 

Caroline  followed  the  general’s  circular  movements  with 
sleepy  interest,  not  listening  to  what  he  said.  She  was 
tired  and  she  missed  her  Neapolitan  sailor-boy.  Lucien 
intermittently  examined  his  sleeve  ruffles,  Pauline  kicked 
her  heels  together,  frankly  disappointed.  The  general, 
“when  he  took  to  preaching,”  was  a  hopeless  bore. 

Caroline,  who  had  the  Bonaparte  spirit,  shrilly  called 
attention  to  his — Napoleon’s — deplorable  want  of  man¬ 
ners.  “What  is  Madame  Tallien  like?”  she  shouted.  (if 
you  hadn’t  shouted  or  flung  an  apple  at  his  head  he 
wouldn’t — in  that  vein — have  noticed  an  interruption  but 
“gone  on”  for  hours.) 
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“Yes,”  chipped  in  Pauline,  “you  might  tell  us  something 
pleasant.” 

Louis — very  handsomely — helped  his  sisters  by  banging 
his  fist  against  the  wall.  “Stone,”  he  said;  “or  is  it 
wood?” 

“What  a  lucky  man  you  are,”  cried  Caroline.  “Fancy 
being  invited  everywhere  in  Paris,  and  knowing  all  the 
grand  people  !” 

Pauline  eyed  the  magenta  cloth  with  a  sullen  expression. 
“You  have  had  every  advantage,  while  we — poor  wretches 
— are  mewed  up  in  horrid  Marseilles,”  she  said. 

“Eh — what?  What  am  I  talking  about?”  The  general 
gazed  at  the  family  circle. 

“The  Lord  knows,”  said  Jerome  piously. 

“My  dears,”  he  said  contritely,  “forgive  me  discussing 
my  own  uninteresting  occupations.” 

He  drew  up  a  chair  beside  his  mother,  and,  closing  his 
eyes,  he  leaned  his  head  against  her  shoulder. 

“Aren’t  you  tired,  dear?”  she  asked,  smoothing  his 
forehead. 

“Tired?  Tired  here?  It  is  lovely  being  with  you.  It 
was  worth  a  little  fatigue  to  get  this  evening.” 

“Those  soldiers  will  keep,”  said  Letitia  severely.  “I 
won’t  hear  of  you  leaving  me  just  yet  awhile.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  said. 

“Napoleone?” 

“Yes?” 

“I  want  to  meet  my — daughter.” 

He  opened  his  eyes  at  that — just  in  time  to  miss  the 
antagonism  in  her  glance.  She  was  but  human,  Letitia* 
and  Josephine  wasn’t  the  woman  she  would  have  chosen 
for  her  son  .  .  .  He  looked  so  tired — his  face  was  ashen- 
grey — she  hadn’t  the  heart  to  be  severe  with  him.  How 
could  she  scold  him?  Besides,  he  had  married  the  lady* 
It  was  her  duty  to  make  the  best  of  her. 

Napoleon  answered  lamely  enough  to  their  questions* 
Maybe  he  doubted  the  quality  of  their  interest — maybe 
his  heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  “Evidently  she’s  a  won- 
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derful  woman,”  drawled  Lucien,  swaggering  over  to  the 
window.  “Come  and  imagine  our  stars,  Napoleon.”  He 
Hung  the  window  open.  From  afar  came  the  clatter  of 
mounted  men.  Napoleon  jumped  to  his  feet  a  quiver  of 
nerves.  He  was  always  living  in  expectation — great 
expectations  .  .  .  Seven  days  ago  he  might  have  heard 
from  her.  For  one  whole  week  she  had  kept  silence.  His 
couriers  had  had  their  orders — neither  man  nor  beast  were 
to  spare  themselves;  all  along  the  great  high  road  they 
relieved  each  other,  with  scarce  the  waste  of  seconds — gal¬ 
loping  night  and  day,  by  his  orders.  (He  had  his  duties 
to  perform.  Two  nights  he  laid  up  at  Lyons — one  night 
here,  and  one  night  there — working.  It  isn’t  child’s  play 
to  organise  a  dilapidated  army.  And  always,  through  the 
crowded  hours,  he  listened  for  the  sound  of  a  galloping 
horseman.) 

Down  the  street  of  the  Little  Brothers  came  the  clatter 
of  a  hard-ridden  horse.  Up  here — aw  troisieme — you 
could  hear  him  blowing  through  his  nostrils.  The  rider 
dismounted.  He  shouted  to  someone.  There  came  an 
answering  call ;  silence. 

Napoleon  gripped  hold  of  Lucien’s  arm  to  steady  him¬ 
self.  No  one  spoke.  He  turned  and  faced  the  door.  In 
stumbled  an  orderly,  coated  in  dust.  He  saluted.  He 
delivered  a  dispatch  to  the  general  in  supreme  command — 
and  vanished.  (It  was  a  tricksy  scene  on  the  stage  of 
life.)  The  communication  was  penned  in  a  clear  feminine 
hand,  in  violet  ink  on  pink  paper.  You  might  have 
thought  he  held  the  keys  of  heaven  in  his  trembling  hand. 
He  turned  to  his  mother.  “A  letter  from  Josephine,”  he 
said — even  his  “ridiculous”  voice  quavered.  “Have  I 
your  permission  to  read  it,  madam?” 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

It  wasn’t  a  stiff  job.  We’ll  give  you  the  words  and 
spare  you  their  flavour.  He,  no  doubt,  found  them  exotic, 
wonderful,  inspiring — a  triumphant  vindication  of  immor¬ 
tal  love. 
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“Dear  Bonaparte, 

“Thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind  letters. 
I  am  quite  well.  And  I  love  you.  Have  no  time  to  write 
more.  Yours  affectionately,  Josephine.” 

He  read  these  magical,  unearthly  lines  at  least  ten  times 
before  their  glorious  significance  penetrated  his  poor 
brain.  He  turned  to  his  expectant  family — a  glitter  of 
joy.  “Mother,  she  is  well!  She  loves  me!”  His  cheeks 
glowed  wine-coloured— his  voice  rang  as  a  clarion  bell. 
He  even  impressed  Paulette. 

Letitia  didn’t  ask  to  see  his  letter.  She  got  up  and 
kissed  her  son. 

Presently  the  family  went  to  bed.  They  had  three  little 
rooms  between  them.  Aurora  slept  in  the  kitchen.  It 
was  so  narrow  a  place  that  when  the  bed  came  down  the 
table  went  up — a  most  ingenious  plan  to  economise  space. 
Both  were  furnished  with  spring  legs,  and  Benoitin’s  fur¬ 
nishing  young  man  couldn’t  recommend  them  too  highly 
— either  party,  the  bed  or  the  table,  looked  equally  well 
standing  on  end  against  the  wall. 

Aurora — superintended  by  Letitia — made  up  a  bed  on 
the  sofa  for  the  general.  Letitia  slipped  the  pillow  in  its 
case,  Aurora  tucked  in  (as  well  as  she  could)  the  “silk” 
quilt  into  the  crevices  of  the  sofa.  “I  hope  he’s  not  a  rest¬ 
less  sleeper,”  she  said. 

They  “borrowed”  a  little  table  and  Letitia’s  own  cham¬ 
ber  set — she’d  wash  in  the  girls’  room.  They  put  a  candle 
and  a  tinder-box  on  a  chair  by  the  head  of  his  couch. 
Letitia  retreated,  the  better  to  judge  of  the  effect.  “He 
couldn’t  have  it  better  anywhere,”  said  Aurora.  “He’ll 
have  a  fish  breakfast  and  hot  rolls  and  strong  coffee.” 
“Yes,”  said  Letitia,  “spare  nothing.”  “No,  ma’am,”  said 
the  cook ;  “it’s  a  pleasure  to  waste  money.  He’ll  have  for 

lunch - ”  But  maybe  we  are  wearying  the  reader,  who 

also  may  be  inclined  for  bed  and  sleep?  “It’s  a  pleasure 
to  waste  money” — from  the  mouth  of  Aurora,  the  most 
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economical  woman  who  ever  lived!  Doesn’t  it  show  us 
that  when  we  are  played  up  there’s  nothing  in  training 
and  that  we  can  shed  our  dearest  convictions  without  miss¬ 
ing  them?  Life  wouldn’t  be  worth  living  without  its  irreg¬ 
ular  moments! 


CHAPTER  XV 


T)  ROB  ABLY  you’ve  noticed  our  failing  sin — a  predilec- 
^  tion,  no,  a  passion  to  pluck  each  little  minute  out  of 
the  clock  of  time  and  polish  it  up  briskly,  or  with  a  slow 
rub,  full  of  personal  enjoyment,  nearly  send  your  nerves 
a-wrack  by  our  dilatoriness?  Why  should  we  hurry  over 
a  pleasant  occupation?  Hasn’t  each  day  twelve  good 
hours  and  each  night  precisely  the  same  fitment?  Aren’t 
we  healthy,  wealthy  (in  words)  and  wise? — and  hours 
slip  into  years,  and  loose  leaves — extra  or  ordinary — 

become  books  .  .  .  rub,  rub -  “Oh,  rub  it  in  that  you 

are  a  fool !  Call  yourself  a  modern  woman !  Isn’t  it  an 
age  of  hustle?  Don’t  we  all  trample  each  other  in  the  vast 
competition  of  getting  on?  Who  has  the  time  to  loiter, 
to  read,  to  digest  a  waggonful  of  obsolete  ‘ideas’?  Bring 
us  a  story,  short,  round,  sparkling,  to  the  point,  and  we’ll 
give  you  a  dollar  and  an  order.”  “Do  you  think  a  bird 
listens  to)  the  dull  thud  of  a  train,  running  in  its  narrow 
track  below?  When  he  sings,  he  sings,  and  is  happy  in 
his  own  way,  and  doesn’t  care  a  nipped  rowan-berry  for 
a  locomotive’s  steam  whistle.”  (Phew! — we  are  all  the 
better  for  that  little  retort.) 

There  isn’t  an  historian  alive  or  dead  who  hasn’t  his 
pet  subject.  We’ll  make  a  lively  and  full  confession — 
we’re  more  sorry  than  words  can  say  that  we  haven’t  had 
the  privilege  of  “creating”  Napoleon — a  grand  speaking 
part!  Fancy  if  we’d  invented  his  battles,  his  kingdoms; 
his  laws,  his  triumphs,  his  lesser  loves,  his  one  priceless 
Josephine;  his  fantastic  court,  gradually  growing  into 
“legitimate”  drama ;  his  lords  and  his  ladies  settling  down 
to  a  humdrum  routine  of  unutterable  boredom.  All  real 
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historians — not  “imaginative  writers”  (that’s  a  dig  at  our 
unutterable  selves)  agree  that  Napoleon’s  court  was  about 
as  lively  as  a  jail  with  the  fighting  element  left  out. 

One  thing  at  least  is  clear  as  daylight — if  we  had 
imagined  Napoleon,  strictly  according  to  facts,  all  the 
critics  would  have  been  down  upon  us.  Here’s  a  typical 
review: — “Torchlight,  by  Baroness  L.  Aminoff.  The  plot 
of  this  highly  fantastic  and  improbable  romance  is  briefly 
this:  A  Corsican  officer — the  son  of  a  lawyer — succeeds, 
after  a  series  of  successful  battles,  in  usurping  the  French 
throne.  The  Pope  crowns  him  Emperor  of  France  (  !). 
‘Napoleon’  (the  hero)  changes  the  map  of  Europe  and 
creates  his  own  kingdoms.  In  his  youth  he  marries  the 
widow  of  a  nobleman  his  senior  in  age,  the  mother  of  two 
children — eventually  he  divorces  her  in  favour  of  an 
imperial  princess,  who  bears  him  a  son,  called  at  his  birth 
the  King  of  Rome.  A  devastating  campaign  in  Russia 
- — with  the  burning  of  Moscow — is  disastrous  to  the 
Emperor.  He  is  obliged  to  sign  his  abdication  in  favour 
of  his  son,  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Elba,  from 
which  place  he  makes  good  his  escape,  places  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army — who  welcome  his  return  with  rap¬ 
ture — and  in  a  final  battle,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
becomes  the  prisoner  of  the  English  who,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  Duke  of  Wellington,  are  victorious  against 
‘the  common  foe  of  mankind.’  He  is  imprisoned  for  the 
second  time,  in  strictest  confinement,  on  the  desolate  island 
of  St.  Helena.  He  does  not  long  survive  his  misfortunes 
— and  he  dies  in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  storm.  A 
resident  on  the  island  generously  places  his  mahogany 
dining-table  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  for  the 
fashioning  of  the  hero’s  coffin  .  .  .  This  story  may  appeal 
to  the  very  young  or  to  those  who  like  melodrama.  Apart 
from  the  extravagances  of  the  author’s  imagination,  the 
amazing  situations  are  fairly  well  developed,  and  a  certain 
plausibility  of  expression  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  Baron¬ 
ess  will,  at  some  future  date,  give  us  a  book  more  worthy 
of  her  talents.” 
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And  wouldn’t  you  agree  with  that  gentlemanly  critic,  if 
we’d  built  our  book,  so  to  speak,  without  a  backbone? 

On  second  thoughts,  we  are  extraordinarily  thankful 
that  our  Napoleon  (our  Napoleon — see  the  crass  conceit 
of  it?)  was  a  real  man  with  a  real  life  behind  him — or 
rather  in  front  of  him  from  our  point  of  view.  He  lived, 
he  suffered  (not  much),  he  loved  and  was  loved  (not 
much).  Say  what  you  will,  at  one  time  of  his  life  he  was 
a  hero  of  heroes !  Only  this  morning  we  saw  in  the  best 
print-seller’s  best  window  (which  this  town  affords) — 
rather  in  a  corner — a  good  copy  of  our  young  Napoleon, 
a  portrait  taken  at  the  time  of  his  first  campaign;  no 
doubt  “a  fancy  picture,”  probably  painted  when  he  was 
housed  in  his  last  narrow  home — and  representing  an 
ideally  beautiful  face.  There  he  stood — in  the  comer — 
narrow-chested,  slight  to  impossibility — bare-headed,  his 
hair  tumbling  anyhow — his  sword  arm  outstretched — his 
eyes  full  of  fire — his  mobile  lips  exquisitely  curved — his 
noble  brow  fit  temple  of  his  genius.  Anyhow,  in  that 
crowded  thoroughfare  we  stood  to  look  at  him.  We  might 
have  been  alone,  we  two,  face  to  face  .  .  .  Thoughts? 
Who  could  read  his  thoughts?  Who  could  read  ours — 
standing  there  with  the  snow  drizzling  in  our  face,  and 
the  wind  piping  round  the  comer?  We’ll  return  to  that 
shop  and  we’ll  buy  him.  Fancy  buying  Napoleon!  Even 
England  couldn’t  buy  him  off.  Even  Moscow  failed.  Take 
him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  great  man  .  .  .  “Ha-ha !  ha-ha !” 
It  is  that  tormenting  wind  howling  round  the  comer  and 
the  cursed  limitations  of  human  intellect. 

Now  General  Augereau  was  a  big  square  man  who  sat 
his  horse  heavily,  performed  his  duty  bravely,  and  never — 
if  he  could  possibly  help  it — exercised  his  brain.  He  had 
a  big  nose  and  small  eyes,  a  reddish  skin — nature  and 
weather — and  considerable  self-importance.  He  raged  at 
‘General  Street’s’  nomination — over  his  head  if  you  please ! 
A  limb  o’  Satan  who  stood  five  feet  next  to  nothing  in  his 
stockings  !  France  was  going  to  pieces  !  The  members  of 
the  Directory — like  all  civilians — were  mad  as  the  maddest 
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hatters !  They  talked  through  their  nightcaps,  and  they 
issued  orders  through  their  blankets !  Damnation !  And 
to  such  men  were  given  powers  of  administration — while 
he,  Augereau,  had  to  exist  on  salaried  dependence!  Not 
that  he  ever  got  his  pay !  I  hope  you  see  his  spluttering 
wrath — under  the  blue  sky  of  Nice — without  the  Quai 
Massena,  Promenade  des  Anglais  and  the  rest  of  it. 

The  Quai  wasn’t  there — -but  Massena  confronted  the 
irate  Augereau — in  fact,  all  the  italicised  remarks  quoted 
above  were  flung  da  capo  at  General  Massena’s  excellent 
judgment.  He  took  the  coming  of  Bonaparte  with  reserve. 

He  couldn’t  help  knowing  his  age,  his  experiences,  and 
so  on — and,  compared  to  his  own  statistics,  they  weren’t 
impressive.  Massena  was  a  good  general.  (If  you  remem¬ 
ber,  Napoleon  advanced  him  rapidly — one  of  his  first 
Marshals,  wasn’t  he?)  Massena  (at  our  first  introduc¬ 
tion)  was  in  the  prime  of  life — dark,  good-looking,  good- 
tempered,  a  smart  man,  who  held  himself  upright  to 
bursting  point.  He  could  also  hold  his  tongue.  To  all 
Augereau’s  heated  arguments  he  only  suggested  break¬ 
fasting  at  La  Source .  There  they  accordingly  went. 
There  they  met  the  two  representatives  of  the  Government 
— discussing  oysters  and  white  wine.  The  gentlemen  were 
acquainted  with  each  other  since  yesterday,  when  the 
chariots  of  the  “representatives”  had  rolled  into  Nice  in 
a  cloud  of  important  dust.  Augereau  at  first  sight  was 
duly  impressed  by  the  men  sent  down  to  keep-  their  thumb 
on  Bonaparte.  During  and  after  luncheon  for  two  short 
hours  they  talked  him  over,  amicably.  It  wouldn’t  do  to 
show  civilians  where  the  shoe  pinched.  Augereau  said 
Bonaparte  was  a  brilliant  officer  and  that  he  deserved  his 
command.  Massena  said  nothing.  At  three  o’clock  the 
party  broke  up — to  their  mutual  regret.  The  General  in 
supreme  command  had  issued  instructions  that  on  such 
and  such  a  date,  at  such  and  such  an  hour,  in  the  old  town 
hall  of  the  city  of  Nice  he’d  deliver  his  orders  to  his  staff. 
Thither  obedient  (and  rebellious)  trudged  the  officers  of 
the  old  regime .  There  they  stood  (by - !)  for  nigh  a 
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mortal  hour,  awaiting  that  “young  jackanapes” — he 
squinting  at  them  through  a  curtained  window  at  La  Bella 
Vista,  a  hostelry  bang  opposite  the  old  town  hall — keeping 
them  waiting  out  of  sheer  devilry !  Devilry  ?  Like  Auge- 
reau’s  noodle-headed  obstinacy  to  say  such  a  thing.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind,  sir !  Sheer  mathematical  calculation,  based 
on  human  knowledge,  to  impress  you  and  the  other  gentle¬ 
men  present,  kicking  their  heels  and  rasping  their  tongues 
in  the  old  town  hall,  with  the  omnipotence  of  your  new 
commander-in-chief.  As  he  was  fond  of  saying  himself — 
imagination  properly  utilized  leads  the  way  anywhere, 
preferably  to  victory.  A  victory — a  moral  victory — con¬ 
ceived  and  won,  so  to  speak,  behind  the  scenes,  is  of  incal¬ 
culable  importance.  No  doubt,  behind  his  curtain — over 
the  way — lie  was  more  impatient  than  his  generals  to  get 
to  closer  grips.  We  can  fancy  him,  with  an  eye  on  the 
clock,  fuming  at  his  window,  laughing  that  ugly  nervous 
laugh  of  his.  (Off  the  stage  any  convent  girl  could  have 
given  him  points  in  deportment  and  social  courage.)  He 
had  his  moments  of  excitement,  doubt,  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  call  it  what  you  will,  when  he  literally  trembled  as 
any  frightened  miss  at  sight  of  her  school  missus.  They 
say  everybody  houses  at  least  two  spirits.  We  take  it 
that  Napoleon  entertained  his  round  dozen — one  at  a  time. 
Mark  the  number,  for  therein  lies  his  strength.  A  man 
who  can  dismiss  Fear  with  one  hand,  and  rap  the  table 
with  the  other,  and  call  up  Enthusiasm,  is  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  As  allies,  enthusiasm  and  imagination  are  practically 
invincible.  (A  thousand  pities  they  are  not  so  catching 
as  measles.) 

It  is  always  best  to  govern  by  simple  methods  and  still 
better  to  govern  men  through  themselves.  General  Bona¬ 
parte,  at  six-and-twenty,  had  mastered  the  rules  and  the 
irregularities  peculiar  to  mankind.  He  had  a  very  keen 
glance  and  a  very  sound  judgment.  He  never  gave  away 
a  fraction  of  his  power — he  was  as  jealous  as  a  ballerina 
over  his  successes,  on  and  off  the  stage — but  he  was  pleased, 
as  it  were,  to  let  out  his  imagination  in  small  holdings  to 
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the  best-paying  tenants.  He  asked  a  high  price,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  grumbled  at  that.  In  fact  everyone  who 
came  under  his  direct  influence  became  immediately  extrav¬ 
agant,  especially  in  ideas.  D’ye  think  he  cared  whom  he 
caught  or  whom  he  slew  or  whom  he  fed  with  nice,  fat  flies? 
In  the  whole  game  of  life — according  to  Napoleon — the 
only  piece  that  mattered  was  himself.  Makes  him  out  a  bit 
selfish,  eh?  One  can’t  fly  in  the  face  of  a  fact.  He  was  a 
selfish  little  man.  If  he’d  stayed  in  Corsica  and  fallen  on 
bad  days,  sure  as  death  and  taxes,  he’d  have  turned  into 
a  fabulously  successful  mountain  bandit  and  robbed  the 
stage  coach  twice  a  week  regularly,  dying  a  “free  man.55 
(it  is  more  difficult  to  waltz  on  a  table  than  in  a  ballroom.) 
Fate  allowed  him  the  finest  premises  to  be  had  in  Europe. 
No  one  can  say  he  hadn’t — at  one  time  and  another — 
moving-space,  with  practically  the  whole  of  the  continent 
at  his  disposal.  He  was  a  greedy  little  man — he  would 
have  liked  more.  He  tried  for  Egypt — though,  to  give  him 
his  due,  more  out  of  bluff  than  anything  else.  (Some 
people  called  him  a  “deserter”  over  that  affair.)  He  never 
came  nearer  India  than  by  a  dream — not  that  we  would 
belittle  dreams.  It  is  a  sad,  drab  old  world  where  dreams 
fail  to  please.  Don’t  confound  them  with  memories — 
“memories  gone  to  pieces” — they’re  sad  thinking  and  sel¬ 
dom  salubrious  ...  It  is  a  long  way  from  Nice  to  St. 
Helena.  (As  his  generals  obeyed  Napoleon,  so  we  obey 
fancy.)  We’d  like  to  point  out  to  you  the  one  authentic 
moment  in  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  career  when  he 
really  and  truly  felt  sorry.  It  was  also  a  March  morning 
— a  windy,  squally  morning.  Something  had  happened  to 
his  goldfish — as  he  came  down,  moving  heavily  through  his 
poor  little  wind-blown  garden,  he  cried  bitterly  ...  all 
his  little  goldfish — he’d  taken  an  interest  in  them — lay 
dead.  A  trumpery  incident  in  a  great  career?  No.  It 
was  the  one  occasion  in  his  life  when  his  heart  was  touched. 
“Everything  I  love,”  said  Napoleon,  “everything  which 
belongs  to  me — is  stricken  ...  Now  I  am  nothing — my 
strength,  my  faculties  forsake  me — I  no  longer  live,  I  only 
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exist.”  He  spoke  those  words  in  March,  1821.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  May  he  lay  dead — like  the  goldfish. 

Speculation  ran  rife  and  was  followed  by  sullen  silence. 
Scarcely  anyone  looked  at  the  two  representatives  of  the 
Government  as  they  entered  the  hall  and  took  their  places 
immediately  below  the  platform — a  small  enough  dais  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  deal  table  and  a  plain  chair.  There  was  no 
other  seating  accommodation  in  the  hall. 

Augereau  marched  backwards  and  forwards,  looking 
like  a  formidable  giant  kept  waiting  for  his  dinner — and 
he  a  hungry  giant.  In  a  fairy-tale  he  would  have  gobbled 
up  General  Bonaparte  in  two  angry  mouthfuls.  As  it 
happened,  nothing  in  that  hall  belonged  to  fairy  lore — the 
very  dust  was  real,  the  men  were  real,  the  situation  acute. 
There  were  nearly  as  many  curled  lips  as  sword-belts  in 
that  room. 

“I  wish,”  said  Augereau — exercising  his  brain — “that 
that  stupid  little  island  of  Corsica  had  been  blown  into  the 
sea  before  the  year  ’69.” 

Macdonald  fingered  his  right  whisker  lovingly.  “What 
happened  in  that  year?”  he  asked. 

“Bonaparte.” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval.  Pew  of  the  men 
present  had  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  their  new  com¬ 
mander.  By  common  report  he  was  represented  as  a  cross 
between  a  satyr  and  an  inquisitor.  The  army  hadn’t  been 
impressed  by  his  exploits.  The  relief  of  Toulon  had  failed 
to  raise  their  admiration,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  massacre 
of‘  the  townspeople.  And  as  to  that  “popgun  episode”  in 
Paris,  the  cowardice  of  the  Government,  the  sheepish 
behaviour  of  the  raBble — it  wasn’t  calculated  to  impress  an 
army  who  took  fighting  seriously.  “A  tremendous  victory 
— eh?”  sneered  Colonel  Berthier.  Sneers  rained  as  ripe 
plums  in  a  gale,  and  the  officers  found  them  good  eating. 
Everyone  remembered  some  little  story — against  Bona¬ 
parte.  (The  least  little  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
their  unknown  leader  would  have  meant  open  mutiny.)  I 
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think  they  raged  more  against  his  years  than  anything  else. 
“We’ll  see  what  we’ll  see,”  said  Massena; — which  wasn’t 
committing  himself  very  deeply.  Augereau  mopped  his 
head.  They  were  all  bareheaded  and  in  full  dress.  They 
were  obliged  to  show  outward  deference  to  the  “Corsican 
upstart.”  (Next  to  his  youth  they  hammered  at  his  parent¬ 
age.  They  said  you  could  cut  his  accent  with  a  knife  .  .  . 
Augereau  grunted.) 

As  you  see,  there  was  an  engaging  frankness  in  the  air — 
which  Bonaparte  had  anticipated — chiefly  hostile.  It  is 
best  to  let  the  foul  gas  escape  before  you  enter  a  room. 
(That  little  man  had  a  good  reason  for  every  mortal  thing 
he  did!)  A  dreamer!  The  most  practical  man  that  ever 
lived,  and  maybe  the  most  unscrupulous.  But  we  don’t 
want  to  “rag”  him.  He  was  wonderful,  amazing,  miracu¬ 
lous.  Wait.  To  the  moment — his  moment — he  entered 
the  hall.  Every  man  present  stood  at  the  salute,  seasoned 
soldiers  of  the  old  brigade.  Men  who  had  always  faced 
death  unflinchingly,  and  done  their  duty  bravely.  Some 
of  them  were  scarred  by  wounds — others  by  age.  A  shaft 
of  sunlight  fell  on  a  grey  head  or  two. 

General  Bonaparte  walked  rapidly  up  the  room.  He 
mounted  the  platform,  and  took  his  stand  some  three  spaces 
from  the  table.  In  one  glance  he  had  taken  in  every  man’s 
characteristic  and — possibility.  (On  the  whole  he  was 
pleased  with  them  but  he  didn’t  show  it.)  With  icy  aloof¬ 
ness  he  took  the  salute.  Then — probably  as  an  outward 
sign  of  command — he  clapped  the  cocked  hat  he  had  car¬ 
ried  under  his  arm  upon  his  head.  Nervous?  Nervous! 
He  was  absolute  master  over  the  dust,  the  flies,  the  gen¬ 
erals,  and — himself.  Before  he  had  opened  his  mouth  he 
had  dazed  his  audience.  There  was  an  extraordinary  light 
in  the  giant’s  small  eyes — the  light  of  enthusiasm.  With¬ 
out  the  expenditure  of  a  single  word,  Bonaparte  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  waking  their  imagination.  By  what  means?  By 
his  preposterous  youth,  his  shabbiness,  his  slightness?  At 
every  supreme  moment  of  life  the  moment  remains  and  the 
details  vanish  .  .  . 
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“Citizen-officers  .  . 

He  gave  his  orders  clearly  and  to  the  point.  When  he 
had  finished  speaking,  he  waved  his  hand  in  token  of  dis¬ 
missal.  They  were  to  report  themselves  on  the  morrow. 
And  that  was  all. 

Augereau  and  Massena  left  the  hall  together.  Neither 
spoke  until  they  reached  the  sea  front.  Then  Augereau 
paused.  “Inches,”  said  the  giant,  exercising  his  brain, 
“don’t  make  a  man,  sir.” 

“Nor  years,  sir,”  said  Massena  humbly. 

Augereau  clasped  his  order-sheet  tightly  in  his  hand. 
“Every  line  fits  as  a  puzzle,”  he  said.  “At  this  rate  we’ll 
move.” 

“And  keep  on  moving.” 

With  great  interest  they  watched  a  little  cloud  on  the 
horizon.  Each  man  was  practically  thinking  of  the  same 
thing.  In  the  space  of  half  an  hour  they  had  both  re¬ 
adjusted  their  mental  point  of  view.  Before,  everything 
had  mattered — more  or  less.  Now,  nothing  mattered  but 
Bonaparte.  There  was  no  compulsion  in  their  service,  but 
rather  boundless  devotion.  “ Tete  d’armee murmured 
Massena  prophetically.  A  little  current  of  air  blew  in 
from  the  sea.  That  was  the  beginning.  The  end  took 
place  twenty-five  years  later,  and  a  great  storm  carried 
the  selfsame  words  back  to  the  immortal  sea.  “ Tete 
d’armee.”  They  were  the  last  words  Napoleon  pronounced 
before  he  passed  forever  from  dreams — to  reality. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


T  ET’S  get  away  from  the  weeping  willows  and  the 
-®— '  memory  of  a  man  who  touched  his  last  hope  and — 
failed.  Fate  had  slipped  into  his  practised  hand  the 
joker;  it’s  no  joke  to  a  man  who  has  put  his  whole  exis¬ 
tence  into  the  pool.  For  what  was  Napoleon’s  life  but  one 
long  hymn  to  ambition?  He  was  as  blind  as  a  bat — this 
man  who  could  penetrate  a  wall.  He  was  as  foolish  as  a 
child,  this  record  genius,  who  had  to  form  his  own  tabular, 
because  no  one  had  ever  attempted  his  standard.  It  is  a 
very  old  saw  that  brilliancy  fails  if  it  doesn’t  know  when 
to  go  out.  There’s  the  day.  And  there’s  the  night.  No 
man  can  bring  them  together.  Napoleon  attempted  the 
impossible,  because  once  or  twice  he  was  within  an  ace  of 
pulling  the  trick  off.  He  had  a  fabulous  idea  of  his  own 
luck,  his  own  star — call  it  what  you  will.  Like  an  angry 
bull,  he  was  ready  to  toss  Fate  in  the  air.  In  fact,  he’d 
filled  the  circus  to  see  the  event  take  place.  It  was  indecent 
of  him.  And  Fate  drew  him  on.  And  the  people  watched 
— scarce  daring  to  breathe — the  betting  was  uneven,  just 
at  first.  He  was  credited  with  superhuman  power.  The 
soldiers  of  the  old  guard — rather,  the  survivors  of  the  old 
guard — wouldn’t  have  been  surprised  if  he’d  walked  out  of 
the  Moon  to  lead  them  to  new  victories.  Long  after  his 
death  there  was  a  credited  and  common  enough  report  that 
he  would  re-appear — not  as  a  ghost,  but  as  a  living  man. 
He’d  step  out  of  that  shadowy  tomb  under  the  weeping 
willows — his  favorite  spot  at  St.  Helena — and  come  back 
to  his  old  soldiers  ...  in  the  face  of  the  full  moon  many 
a  gre}d>eard  recognised  the  features  of  “the  little  cor¬ 
poral.”  In  lowly  places  most  of  the  love  he’d  left  behind 
him  stayed,  ripening  in  perfection.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
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legend  for  keeping  a  man’s  name  sacred.  (There’s  more 
paganism  than  Christianity  in  hero  worship.)  Education 
isn’t  all  the  joy  we  think  it.  There’s  the  unspeakable 
blessedness  of  ignorance  to  be  taken  into  account. 

So  it  is.  However,  it  is  not  our  affair  to  confuse  the 
present  and  the  future — for  one  thing,  it  is  not  artistic, 
and  for  another,  it  is  not  business.  Let  us  bang  it  into 
our  sheep’s  brain  that  we  are  cooking  a  tale  of  1796.  And 
1796  hadn’t  a  glimmering  notion  what  would  take  place  in 
1821.  Our  behaviour  is  on  a  level  with  prying  Tom — 
after  the  first  scene — peeping  behind  the  curtain  to  see 
poor  little  Judy  changing  her  dress  for  the  third  (and 
final)  act. 

Think  of  the  feelings  of  the  army  contractors  !  Not  only 
did  “the  invincible  general”  electrify  his  staff,  but  per¬ 
sonally  he  inspected  every  detail  of  his  splendid  organisa¬ 
tion.  He  didn’t  spare  himself,  and  we  may  be  sure  he 
spared  no  one  else.  Aurora’s  butcher  friend — to  mention 
one  man  only — vowed  that  if  he  lived  to  Methusalem’s  age 
he’d  never  again  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  (By  the  look  of  his  apoplectic  shamefacedness  you’d 
think  he’d  never  see  another  morning.) 

The  general  kept  everyone  very  busy.  You  never  knew 
his  next  move,  or  what  he’d  ask  or  what  fresh  burden  he’d 
put  on  you.  The  tradesmen  said  he  didn’t  behave  as  a 
gentleman.  Do  gentlemen — to  give  you  one  instance — 
when  questioning  the  weight  and  quality  of  flour,  poke 
their  swords  through  a  sack?  “Turn  it  out.”  “Sir?” 
“It’s  more  chaff  than  flour.”  The  General  moistened  his 
index  finger  and  sampled  the  stuff.  (He  was  quite  right. 
The  chandler  could  have  told  him  so  beforehand.  But  it 
was  his  business  to  keep  quiet.)  It  was  Ms  business,  this 
no-gentleman-general,  to  find  out  what  was  false  and  what 
was  real,  and  where  the  leakage  lay.  As  it  was  with  the 
flour  so  it  was  with  everything  else — beautiful  trust  on  one 
hand  and  rank  dishonesty  on  the  other,  with,  perhaps,  no 
more  serious  consequence  than  dysentery  amongst  the 
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troops.  You  can’t  help  sickness,  said  the  aggrieved  con¬ 
tractors.  They  swore  bodily — and  probably  truly — that 
they  had  dealt  fairly  with  the  hospitals.  Bonaparte,  to 
their  faces,  cursed  them,  accusing  them  roundly  of  having 
tampered  with  the  health  of  the  army.  “Would  he  be 
pleased  to  inspect  the  hospital  stores,  the  meat,  the 
blankets,  the  quinine?”  The  General  swore  again.  He 
knew,  and  they  knew,  how  far  a  threadbare  excuse  can  go, 
when  it  is  not  accepted — ’bout  as  valuable  as  a  forged 
note.  Now  Bonaparte  trusted  no  man — maybe  he  judged 
his  kind  by  himself?  Nothing  but  ocular  demonstration 
satisfied  him.  Patterns?  Piff !  He’d  have  each  bale  un¬ 
rolled  and  each  yard  measured,  and  each  button  counted. 
Eighteen  buttons  to  a  man’s  uniform — fifty  thousand 
troops  (two-thirds  on  the  sick-list) — how  much  is  the 
dimmed  total?  We’re  poor  at  arithmetic.  The  General 
was  excellent.  The  contractors  no  better  than  ourselves, 
or  at  least  they  said  so.  They  shuffled  a  deal — they  spoke 
many  lies.  Nothing  helped  them.  They  were  caught  as 
wriggling  worms  by  a  particularly  bright  and  early  bird. 
Early !  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning — in  the  luminous 
dawn  of  the  south — he’d  be  stamping  about  the  parade 
ground,  fully  equipped.  Some  said  he  slept  in  his  boots. 
Very  probably.  Some  said  he  never  slept  at  all — still  more 
probable.  He  wasn’t  a  man,  he  was  a  machine.  Any  man 
must  have  broken  down  and  snored  in  the  face  of  the  sun! 
So  they  said.  They  didn’t  reckon  with  the  new  General’s 
extraordinary  energy.  If  he  wanted  to  stay  awake,  he 
stayed  awake!  If  he  wanted  an  order  carried  out,  he  saw 
to  it — personally.  “The  worms”  didn’t  approve  of  the 
situation,  which  didn’t  mend  it.  They  had  to  make  “good” 
little  perquisites  and  their  own  lack  of  arithmetical  knowl¬ 
edge. 

One  thing  these  harassed  creatures  had  to  admit — that 
though  he  kept  everyone  up  to  the  mark,  no  one  reproached 
him  for  industry  nor  unexpectedness.  He  introduced  a 
new  element  into  the  service — excitement.  When  they’d 
got  everything  ready  for  his  inspection  in  the  officers’ 
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quarters — from  polishing  up  the  old  battered  forks  to 
boiling  down  the  last  pair  of  lambs  in  Irish  stew — though 
they  called  it  something  else — he’d  take  pot-luck  at  the 
sergeants’  mess,  to  the  consternation  of  the  supply  depart¬ 
ment.  The  men’s  soup  was  a  tragedy  or  a  farce,  as  you 
take  it.  The  diluted  stuff,  simmering  in  the  iron  cauldron, 
wouldn’t  have  comfortably  fed  fifty,  let  alone  a  couple  of 
hundred  ravenous  men. 

One  day  the  General  tasted  the  soup — no  stuck-up  gen¬ 
tleman  he!  He  helped  himself — in  a  circle  of  warm  ad¬ 
mirers — and  ladled  his  own  portion  out  of  the  iron  pot  into 
the  regulation  tin  mug.  He  sat  himself  down  at  the  trestled 
board:  “Water  and  grease,  eh?”  You  ought  to  have 
heard  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  seen  the  flash  of  his  eyes — 
as  dancing  flames  they  were ! — the  “insulted”  and  trembling 
master-cook  in  the  background.  He  knew  the  quality  of 
his  own  food.  To  the  General’s  lasting  honour  be  it  noted 
that  he  finished  his  tin  of  “muck”  and  that  he  ate  to  the 
last  crumb  his  slice  of  strawy  bread — neither  hard  nor  soft 
nor  black  nor  white,  but  a  mixture  ...  what  was  good 
enough  for  the  men  was  good  enough  for  him — so  he  said, 
his  eyes  keen  with  sympathy.  (The  master-cook  was  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  General  was  demeaning  himself.)  After  his 
meal  Bonaparte  leant  his  head  against  the  wall,  wiped  his 
mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and,  crossing  his  legs, 
he  beckoned  the  master-cook  to  approach,  and  he  gave 
him  a  lesson  in  culinary  operations — the  man,  abject  and 
meek,  promising  amendment.  He  kept  his  word.  (Bona¬ 
parte  saw  to  it.)  On  the  very  following  day  many  live 
beasts  were  slaughtered  and  many  a  joyful  soldier,  in  spite 
of  his  shoeless  and  generally  tattered  condition,  realised 
that  the  new  commander-in-chief  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
“My  children,”  he  said,  at  his  departure  by  the  ragged 
flap  door  of  that  ragged  mess  tent,  “to-morrow  you  shall 
eat  sfat.’  ” 

As  it  went  with  the  soup  on  the  second  day — a  tooth¬ 
some  dish  it  was — so  it  befell  everything  which  came  within 
the  General’s  jurisdiction.  (I  ask  you,  what  did  he  leave 
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out?)  The  marvel  was  that  he  found  time  to  do  all  he  did 
and  still  more  marvellous  that  his  memory  held  good — from 
a  grain  of  salt  to  the  mapping  out  of  the  new  route  into 
Italy. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  he’d  put  the  army  on  a  reason¬ 
able  footing — every  vacancy  generously  padded  with 
promises.  They  say  promises  cost  nothing,  except  you 
mean  to  keep  them.  It  seemed  the  General  took  himself 
seriously — and  the  men’s  condition  earnestly.  Who 
talked  of  “loose  talk”  lost  his  case.  From  the  very  outset 
the  General  forced  respect.  Even  Aurora’s  butcher 
friend — against  his  own  judgment — was  obliged  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  General’s  methods  as  hard  and  just.  As  to  the 
forces,  from  the  smallest  drummer-boy  to  the  tallest  offi¬ 
cer — that  is  Augereau — ‘they  loved  “the  little  corporal” — 
but  that  is  another  story,  as  Kipling  says. 

Those  on  the  sick-list  grew  well  out  of  sheer  desire  to 
serve  under  him.  Grey  and  gaunt,  the  fever-stricken 
patients  stood  in  the  sunlight,  cured,  as  it  were,  by  a  sight 
of  the  General  with  his  pale  face,  shabby  uniform  and 
rather  indifferent  eyes  (he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
Napoleon),  hurrying  across  the  unkempt,  weed-grown 
barrack-yard.  In  1796  we’re  positive  that  there  wasn’t 
a  single  “infidel”  serving  under  the  French  colours.  The 
army  to  a  man  believed  in  their  prophet.  Believed  in  him! 
Aye,  more  than  in  their  own  salvation.  Fools — if  you 
imagine  doctor’s  stuff  can  compare  in  the  healing  of  the 
nations  to  pure  faith.  We  are  no — what  d’ye  call  ’em? — 
Christian  Scientists;  yet  we’d  amalgamate  two  valuable 
ingredients — one  part  food,  two  parts  faith.  “To  reach 
a  man’s  soul  you’ve  got  to  pass  through  his  stomach,” 
said  Napoleon.  No  doubt  he  was  right.  He  was  generally 
right.  The  whole  world  of  1796  didn’t  contain  his  equal — 
a  bright  piece  of  gold  fresh  from  the  mint — a  very  finished 
piece,  eh?  We  sigh  in  delight  at  our  chance  finding — what 
led  us  to  Napoleon?  He’s  so  impossible  and  so  real — he 
and  his  twelve  spirits  at  daggers  drawn.  We  can’t  pre¬ 
sume  to  do  them  all  justice.  Maybe  the  subject  is  a  little 
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above  us?  Never  mind — we’ll  follow  our  leader — if  facts 
fail  us  we’ll  draw  on  our  imagination  and  smooth  out  every 
difficulty.  He  made  it  pay — and  why  shouldn’t  we,  in  our 
small  way,  triumph  over  our  small  difficulties?  A  subject 
is  never  difficult  if  you  approach  it  in  the  right  spirit. 
Here’s  an  historic  document  to  bear  out  our  statement* 
It  is  as  well  known  as  London  Tower  and  far  greater. 
London  Tower  is  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  but  this, 
Napoleon’s  first  proclamation  to  his  troops — dated  Nice, 
27th  of  March,  1796 — was  largely  visionary.  He  couldn’t 
have  knozm: 

“Soldiers,  you  are  hungry  and  naked ;  the  Republic  owes 
you  much,  but  she  has  not  the  means  of  paying  her  debts. 
I  am  come  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  the  sun 
beholds.  Rich  provinces,  opulent  towns,  all  shall  be  at 
your  disposal.  Soldiers !  with  such  a  prospect  before  you, 
can  you  fail  in  courage  and  constancy?” 

The  drums  beat  and  the  ragged  flags  fly;  he  touched 
their  fancy  and  he  touched  their  ambition — a  far  better 
sole  to  walk  upon  than  boot-leather ! 

He  was  a  quick  man  at  his  vile  penmanship.  Look  at 
his  handwriting  and  dare  to  say  Napoleon — from  his  first 
to  his  last  phase — wasn’t  a  hyper-nervous  man.  He  never 
held  a  pen  without  his  hand  shaking  as  an  old  lady’s  suf¬ 
fering  from  palsy.  (His  very  signature  trembles.) 

We  know  his  heart  ached.  He  would  have  been  so  joy¬ 
fully  content  counting  up  buttons,  inspecting  mules,  map¬ 
ping  out  his  plan  of  campaign,  fitting,  with  a  master  touch, 
each  little  second  into  each  little  minute  and  each  little 
minute  into  each  little  day — if  (always  that  little,  no,  that 
monstrous,  if !) — if  his  beloved  wife  had  been  kinder. 

She  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  extra  work — plus  the 
hardest  thinking  of  his  life.  Was  she  ill?  Had  she  for¬ 
gotten  him?  Did  she  love  him?  When  would  he  see  her 
again?  How  many  weeks  could  he  possibly  exist  without 
her?  He  put  the  limit  at  six,  wondering  at  his  own  forti¬ 
tude.  She  flitted  in  and  out  of  his  thoughts  as  some  fra- 
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grant,  altogether  lovely  vision.  He  took  her  protracted 
silence  very  badly.  That  ineffaceable  love-letter  he’d 
received  at  Marseilles  remained  for  a  long  while  her  unique 
communication.  He  wrote  and  thanked  her  for  it  every 
day — irony  was  as  far  away  from  his  thoughts  as  hatred. 
He  loved  her  unto  madness ;  he  longed  for  her  unto  mad¬ 
ness — he  wrote  to  her  unto  madness.  There  was  no  sanity 
in  his  blind  worship — no  limit  to  his  self-indulgence. 
Three-quarters  of  his  working  brain  belonged  to  Josephine. 
Without  being  mathematicians,  we  must  understand  that 
the  remaining  quarter  was  prodigiously  hard-pressed. 
Work  kept  him  alive  (as  it  has  kept  many  of  us  in  our 
dark  hours).  In  the  brilliant  Nice  sunshine,  facing  a  more 
than  usually  brilliant  destiny,  this  man  (of  stone)  believed 
himself  to  be  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings. 

It  was  a  particularly  beautiful  season.  The  deep  blue 
sea  scarce  stirred  in  her  tideless  depths.  The  sweet  yellow 
roses  hung  over  the  red-roofed  cottages.  The  uneven  chain 
of  hills — toning  from  verdant  green  to  palest  blue — looked 
as  distant  and  inaccessible  as  imperialism  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Directory.  The  old-world  towns,  perched 
on  their  summit  by  Roman  audacity,  had  come  through  the 
Revolution  practically  unscathed.  Kings  and  princes  die, 
and  the  people  plough  their  little  holdings.  In  the  great 
march  of  events — with  a  few  exceptions — the  individual 
position  is  curiously  normal. 

Thanks  to  the  charming  Josephine,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  grew  so  excessively  thin  that  even  Augereau  (who 
loved  him)  remarked  on  his  delicate  appearance.  He  exer¬ 
cised  his  brain  and  sent  up  to  the  General’s  quarters — 
with  his  compliments — a  real  old-fashioned  hamper.  The 
basket  contained  a  big  bunch  of  violets,  a  honeycomb,  a 
slab  of  yellow  butter,  a  home-made  loaf,  a  pair  of  plump 
chickens,  roasted  to  a  turn,  and  a  flask  of  buttermilk — all 
of  which  commodities  the  fair  Pauline  Bonaparte  had 
assured  him  her  brother,  the  General,  preferred  above  all 
other  eatables.  “We  must  tempt  his  appetite,”  he  had  said 
to  Citoyenne  Letitia.  He  also  told  her  (in  confidence)  his 
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exact  opinion  about  her  son.  He  was  a  liberal-minded 
giant.  What  he  said  about  Napoleon  was  just  as  plain 
and  wholesome  as  the  hamper  he  sent  him. 

The  General’s  servant  unpacked  the  basket  and  placed 
the  contents  on  his  master’s  writing-table,  the  only  place 
he  would  be  likely  to  observe  them.  Well,  you  shall  hear. 
Four  hours  after  nightfall — after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
hours — in  which  he  had  not  found  a  moment  to  snatch  a 
mouthful — Bonaparte  flung  himself  into  his  room  and 
dropped  into  his  writing-table  chair.  “What’s  this  mess?” 
he  said,  crossly,  picking  up  his  goose  quill  and  sharpen¬ 
ing  it. 

From  the  garden  below  came  a  bewildering  perfume  of 
orange  and  jessamine  flowers,  mixed  with  the  scent  of  the 
sea.  The  night  was  very  still.  “Take  them  away,”  he  said 
(still  crossly).  His  man  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  the 
buttermilk  and  put  the  glass  on  the  writing-pad,  three 
inches  from  the  General’s  nose ;  he  sitting  with  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  his  head  in  his  hands.  No,  he  wasn’t  sleep¬ 
ing — he  was  thinking  (the  usual  subject).  In  that  queer, 
indistinct  light  he  looked  more  ghost  than  man,  more  dead 
than  alive.  His  passivity  was  horrible  .  .  .  Mechanically 
he  drained  his  glass.  “Good,”  he  said,  smiling  tenderly 
(not  at  the  buttermilk  but  at  Josephine).  Absent-mindedly 
he  took  the  chickens  and  put  them,  dish  and  all,  on  the 
floor.  He  wanted  elbow  room.  His  man  took  the  dish  up 
and  carved  off  a  plateful  of  meat  which  he  placed  before  his 
master.  The  General  dipped  his  pen  in  the  inkhorn. 
“Light  the  candles,”  he  said.  “With  General  Augereau’s 
compliments,”  answered  his  man  (very  upright).  Bona¬ 
parte  laughed.  “Ah,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  him — and  I’ve 
got  all  the  others.”  His  face  went  grey,  shot  with  a  spasm 
of  pain.  “Only  she — she  remains  aloof,”  he  thought.  He 
stared  at  his  supper.  With  a  nervous  gesture  and  con¬ 
siderable  distaste  he  attacked  it.  (Bonaparte  never  loved 
suggestions,  even  if  kindly  intended.)  Augereau’s  com¬ 
pliments — hem!  He  was  a  meddlesome  giant.  “There,” 
he  said,  “there,  mule,  are  you  satisfied?”  “Quite,  sir,”  said 
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his  servant,  removing  the  empty  plate.  He  did  as  much 
for  the  honeycomb,  the  slab  of  butter  and  the  home-made 
loaf — floury  and  crusty.  (You  may  care  to  know  that 
Baptiste’s  children  found  them  very  good.  Baptiste  was 
the  innkeeper.)  You  didn’t  expect  a  miracle,  did  you? 
Having  “gorged”  himself  overnight,  is  it  likely  General 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  have  glanced  at  bread  and 
honeycomb  in  the  morning,  that  is,  precisely  three  hours 
after  his  excessively  full  evening  meal?  He  slept  for  one 
hour,  the  other  two  were  devoted  to  what  he  deemed  restful 
occupation — his  daily  budget  to  Josephine.  Often  enough 
he  wept  over  his  poor  letters,  which  didn’t  make  them  any 
the  more  touching  (or  legible)  to  the  “girl  he  had  left 
behind  him.”  In  his  absorbed  eyes  she  was  the  spirit  of 
radiant  youth  and  love  divine — a  wild  rosebud,  tender  and 
true,  or  anything  else  fantastically  unlike  the  real  thing 
you  care  to  imagine.  His  imagination  was  altogether  beau¬ 
tiful  and  luminous  when  writing  to  his — star.  In  the  light 
of  those  two  wax  tapers  his  eyes  gleamed  with  more  than 
earthly  radiance. 

.  .  How  can  I  best  serve  you,  beloved?  Say  what 
you  want,  and  I’ll  get  it  you.  Precious,  lovely  Josephine 
— how  I  love  you! — I’ll  do  anything  on  earth  to  please 
you.  No  words  can  say  how  I  miss  you.  Do  you 
ever  think  of  me?  You  do  trust  me,  don’t  you?  I’ll 
achieve  the  impossible  for  your  sake.  The  thought  of 
my  boundless  love  for  you  is  the  very  essence  of  my  life. 
Even  if  you  are  cruel  I’ll  suffer  it  gladly  for  the  joy  of 
forgiving  you  and  feeling  your  soft  white  arms  stealing 
around  my  neck.  ‘Bonaparte !’  What  magic  lies  in  your 
voice !  I  remember  every  word  you  have  ever  spoken  to  me. 
‘I  love  you.’  ‘I  love  you’  from  the  mouth  of  Josephine, 
from  the  pen  of  Josephine  !  Thank  you,  thank  you  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  for  all  your  kindness.  To-night,  sweet  one,  you 
are  very  real  and  very  dear  to  me.  You  are  incomparable 
to  every  other  woman  on  earth.  I  adore  you,  I  love  you, 
I  worship  you !  There  is  nothing  I  wouldn’t  do  to  please 
you.  (And  I  intend  to  do  wonders.)  Precious  Josephine, 
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you  are  never  an  instant  out  of  my  thoughts,  night  or  day. 
I  haven’t  a  single  ambition  apart  from  you.  It  is  the 
truth.  At  this  moment  I’d  give  ten  years  of  my  life  for  a 
glimpse  of  your  face.  What  are  you  doing?  Why  don’t 
you  write?  Have  you  ceased  to  love  me?  Are  you  ill? 
Have  you  forgotten  me?  Cruel,  cruel  Josephine !  I  haven’t 
slept  for  a  week,  worrying  over  your  silence.  I  have  also 
been  very  busy.  As  I  expected,  everything  down  here  had 
to  be  reorganised.  Still,  I’m  making  headway.  Through 
you  I  work  and  have  my  being.  I  am  weak  as  water  in 
your  hands,  and  yet  you  are  my  strength.  Can  you  realise 
your  own  awful  power?  You  have  raised  me  up  and  you 
can  throw  me  down.  Ah,  Josephine,  you  have  made  me 
suffer  untold  torments.  Forgive  me,  darling,  my  re¬ 
proaches.  If  you  are  well  and  happy,  nothing  else  matters. 
I  can  never  forget  all  that  I  owe  thee,  thou  little  enchant¬ 
ress.  I  send  thee  ten  thousand  million  kisses.  May  angels 
watch  and  guard  thee  .  .  .” 

His  heart  beat  to  suffocation.  His  breath  came  in 
uneven  gasps.  Through  his  blurred  eyes  he  stared  at  the 
pale  hint  of  dawn  rising  over  the  sea.  From  his  knees 
upwards  he  trembled.  A  drop  of  milk  had  fallen  on  the 
crowded  page  in  front  of  him.  Mechanically  he  put  his 
mouth  to  the  spot.  He  had  the  impression  of  touching 
the  facile  lips  of  Josephine,  and  he  quivered  in  physical 
ecstasy.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  invoking  her 
presence  .  .  .  who  knows  what  he  saw  as  the  light  crept 
over  the  sea?  He  was  alone.  There  is  no  sensation  like  it. 
We  don’t  live  by  others.  We  live  in  ourselves.  Love,  even 
his  love,  absorbing  passion  as  it  was,  centred  in  himself. 
(Did  he  ever  imagine  that  Josephine  in  her  two  cold  hands 
held  the  kindling  torch?)  He  loved  her  unto  madness 
because  he  loved  himself.  She  quickened  his  vitality.  She 
sharpened  his  intellect.  She  fed  his  fancy — she  was  as 
necessary  to  him  as  light  and  air.  We  don’t  know  if  he 
finished  his  letter,  or  even  if  he  decorated  the  margins  with 
“kiss-crosses.”  The  embellishment  would  have  been  charac- 
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teristic  of  him — or  rather  of  one  of  his  spirits,  simple  and 
trusting  as  the  loving  heart  of  a  little  child. 

Education  can  never — however  far  it  goes — entirely 
eradicate  a  man’s  natural  instincts.  To  the  end  of  the 
chapter  Napoleon  remained  a  poet,  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
familiar  with  the  heroes  waiting  in  Valhalla  for  his  com¬ 
pany;  timidity,  mystery,  love,  were  as  his  second  nature. 
When  Napoleon  grew  arrogant,  his  faith  fell  from  him  as 
the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind  .  •  .  and  the 
dead  beggars  drew  past  the  heroes  in  a  compact  body,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  their  brother  .  •  . 

If  Josephine  had  never  left  the  beautiful  island  of  Mar¬ 
tinique- — and  consequently  never  troubled  the  peace  of 
Napoleon  (do  you  remember  their  first  meeting  at  the 
Luxembourg?  She  in  white  satin  and  pale-blue  sandals — 
he  an  uncouth  soldier,  invited — goodness  knows  why— to 
M.  Barras’  fashionable  ball  .  .  .) — he  would  still  have 
fulfilled  his  destiny.  Fate  is  inexorable.  If  he  hadn’t 
loved  Josephine  “at  first  sight”  he  would  have  loved  in 
like  manner  Angelique,  Clarisse,  or  plain  Jemima.  What’s 
in  a  name?  What’s  in  a  woman?  Dare  put  that  question 
to  the  devout  lover! 

And  he — the  lover  of  all  ages — lay  down  to  sleep,  fully 
dressed,  on  a  narrow  snuff-coloured  couch — hard  to  un¬ 
speakableness — with  a  bolster  to  match,  as  his  pillow. 

He  fell  asleep  with  a  smile  on  his  face — that  ivory  face 
of  his,  in  repose  like  a  piece  of  wonderful  carving  .  .  . 
Over  in  the  East  the  young  morning  mounted  guard  in  a 
shimmer  of  rose-tinted  clouds.  The  sun  veiled  her  pres¬ 
ence  out  of  respect  to  the  young  Napoleone  .  .  .  Stay, 
life!  We  like  to  contemplate  him  thus,  without  a  glance 
backward  or  a  glance  forward.  The  sight  of  his  beautiful 
face  asleep  is  magical. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


JOSEPHINE  beamed.  Her  new  dress  suited  her  to  per¬ 
fection.  She  was  looking  really  well — a  shade  stouter. 
Her  white  neck — very  liberally  displayed — looked  soft 
as  a  cushion.  She  wore  round  her  throat  a  string 
of  modest  pearls.  She  thought  them  wonderful.  She 
was  delighted  at  her  new  honours.  There — in  a  prom¬ 
inent  position  in  the  news-sheet,  exactly  two  days  old — 
she,  Josephine  Pagerie-Bonaparte,  was  designated  as 
“Notre  Dame  des  Victoires”  .  .  •  She  smiled  again;  look¬ 
ing  over  her  shoulder,  the  better  to  see  the  back  of  her 
dress ;  her  nut-brown  curls  were  clustered  high  on  her  head, 
surmounted  by  a  small  diadem  in — brilliants  ;  from  her  two 
small  ears  hung  two  small  pear-shaped  pearl  drops ;  her 
lips  were  rouged ;  the  scented  powder,  discreetly  scattered 
over  her  person,  smelt  like  June  roses.  Yet  it  was  only 
May — to  be  precise,  the  ninth  of  May.  And  this  little 
“interieur”  from  Madame’ s  dressing-room  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  full-dress  rehearsal  for  to-morrow’s  function. 

To-morrow  at  the  Palais  de  Luxembourg,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  General  Junot  and  General  Murat  would 
publicly  hand  over  to  the  Government  twenty-one  colours 
taken  from  the  enemy  by  her — husband !  There’s  nothing 
so  delightful  as  possessing  a  famous  husband — especially 
at  a  distance — a  young,  handsome,  gallant  husband  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  glory  of  his  country  and  the  love  of  his  bride. 

“It’s  charming,”  she  said.  “Charming.”  She  might  have 
been  alluding  to  her  prospects,  her  husband’s  prowess,  or 
her  new  dress.  We  fancy  she  meant  the  dress. 

Youth  goes  for  nothing  compared  to  happiness  in  a 
woman’s  natural  beauty.  Both  Josephine  and  her  dress¬ 
maker  were  quite  justified  in  choosing  a  “difficult”  shade 
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of  rose  faille — with  silver  trimmings — for  to-morrow^s 
fete,  her  first  public  appearance  as  the  wife  of  the  all- 
conquering  General.  She — Josephine — was  the  most 
talked-of  woman  in  Paris  .  .  .  delightful  for  her,  wasn’t 
it? 

“Daylight  is  always  trying  to  dear  Josephine,”  whis¬ 
pered  Terezia  Tallien  to  Hyppolyte  Charles. 

We  haven’t  had  time  to  mention  that  both  these  per¬ 
sonages  were  present  at  the  dress-rehearsal.  They  sat 
together  on  a  little  gilt  sofa,  upholstered  in  oyster-white 
satin,  by  the  window — the  one  in  his  uniform  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Hussars,  and  the  other  in  some  fantastic  tailor- 
made  of  the  day.  We  don’t  remember  the  details  of  Mme. 
Tallien’s  costume,  except  that  the  coat  was  short-waisted 
and  boasted  an  enormous  collar — a  real  choker.  She  wore 
a  hat  taller  than  the  collar  by  a  dozen  or  so  waving 
ostrich  plumes  shading  from  palest  pink  to  deepest  lav¬ 
ender — every  one  standing  on  end.  It  requires  beauty  to 
carry  off  such  a  model.  Needless  to  say,  Citoyenne  Tal¬ 
lien  did  it  supremely  well.  She  had  youth  to  take  the  place 
of  happiness  in  her  natural  beauty  outfit.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  she  wasn’t  feeling  at  all  happy.  “Dear  Terezia” 
(lavishing  compliments  on  “dearest  Josephine”)  felt  as 
cross  as  two  sticks.  She  hadn’t  believed  those  trophies 
possible  “taken  from  the  enemy” — and  here  they  were  in 
Paris,  stored  under  a  sheet,  awaiting  their  public  pres¬ 
entation  on  the  morrow  to  a  grateful  nation.  She,  for 
one,  did  not  feel  in  the  least  grateful  .  .  .  “Notre 
Dame  des  Victories”  .  .  .  T’ja!  What  folly  was  written 
in  the  newspapers !  Enough  to  turn  that  silly  J osephine’s 
silly  head  .  .  .  “You  look  lovely,  darling.  Doesn’t  she, 
M.  Charles?” 

“Bewitching,”  said  M.  Charles.  He  was  rather  amused 
at  Citoyenne  Tallien’s  little  exhibition  of  womanly  jeal¬ 
ousy.  Lieutenant  Charles  could  scent  the  lie  of  the  wind. 
Success  blew  strong  in  the  direction  of  the  Bonapartes, 
leaving  the  Talliens,  as  it  were,  stranded  on  a  barren  shore. 

Lieutenant  Charles,  on  sick  leave  in  Paris,  smoothed  his 
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small  hands  with  a  caressing  gesture.  He  was  particularly 
proud  of  his  hands — they  were  white  and  pink-nailed,  and 
they  matched  his  little  feet  to  a  nicety.  Altogether  he  was 
a  man  on  a  small  scale,  always  with  the  exception  of  his 
really  large  and  expressive  eyes.  His  eyes  were  very 
attractive  to  Josephine.  She  bemoaned  his  speedy  return 
to  the  front.  She  feared  battles  on  account  of  M.  Charles’ 
delicate  constitution.  He  would  never  survive — she  feared 
— a  drenching.  He  had  told  her  stories  of  the  fearful 
hardships  soldiers  have  to  put  up  with  on  active  service. 
She  couldn’t  think  of  him  pattering — no,  marching — over 
rough  ground  without  sighing.  It  seemed  so  brutal  and 
altogether  unnecessary.  Or  perhaps  Hussars  ride? 

It  was  M.  Charles’  last  day  in  town.  This  very  evening 
he  would  be  “marching.”  The  cruelty  of  his  destiny  was 
augmented  by  the  fact  that  in  consequence  he  would  be 
debarred  from  assisting  at  to-morrow’s  ceremony — de¬ 
barred  from  seeing  twenty-one  tattered  colours — repre¬ 
senting  six,  or  was  it  seven  “victories?” — laid  at  the  feet 
of  their  titular  sovereign.  It  would  be  a  solemn  moment 
.  .  .  Would  the  public — everyone  was  mad  for  tickets — 
cheer  her,  or  the  flags,  or  both  together? 

These  exceptionally  momentous  questions  so  much  occu¬ 
pied  Josephine’s  thoughts  that  she  didn’t  grasp  the  nice 
things  her  friends  were  saying  .  .  .  she  had  never  felt  so 
excited  in  all  her  life  .  .  .  Really  and  truly,  for  a  lady 
belonging  to  military  circles,  she  had  a  reprehensible  stock 
of  military  knowledge.  Exasperating — isn’t  it? — not  to 
be  sure  if  Hussars  ride?  She  would  have  accepted  any 
cock-and-bull  story  relating  to  the  army  with  the  same 
serenity  as  Bonaparte’s  victories.  If  they’d  told  her  they 
were  achieved  by  throwing  buns  at  the  enemy,  she  would 
have  believed  them.  Never  would  she  have  imagined  that 
the  buns  might  have  been  baked  with  pins  instead  of  cur¬ 
rants,  and  toadstool  sap  instead  of  dairy  milk.  Why 
should  she  have  imagined  “horrors?” — she  disliked  hor¬ 
rors  almost  as  much  as  exaggeration.  In  fact,  when 
everyone  shouted  themselves  hoarse  over  Bonaparte’s 
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brilliancy,  calling  him  their  invincible  hero,  she  considered 
it  rather  pleasant  to  hear,  though  very  “silly  and  far¬ 
fetched.”  He’d  always  been  quick  in  his  movements.  (She 
remembered  how  he’d  rushed  her  off  her  feet  on  more  than 
one  occasion  down  the  rue  St.  Honore  when  her  boots 
pinched  her,  and  when  the  shops  were  particularly  fas¬ 
cinating.)  Her  public  found  her  delightful — particularly 
military  gentlemen.  With  a  leap  and  a  bound  Citoyenne 
Josephine  Bonaparte  reached  popularity,  to  stay  there 
practically  all  her  life. 

A  shrug  of  her  graceful  shoulders  and  a  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  charming  smile  would  have  brought  any  unit  you  care 
to  mention,  scintillating  at  that  date  in  Parisian  society, 
to  her  feet.  Civilians  as  well  as  soldiers  were  anxious  to 
stand  well  with  the  Bonapartes.  The  army  was  evidently 
coming  home  triumphant,  laden  with  loot  and  glory. 

Our  friend,  the  consumptive  poet  at  The  Cow,  grasped 
at  once  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  and  wrote  up  to  it  with 
all  the  spirit  at  his  command.  His  patriotic  verse,  with 
great  big  swelling  choruses,  had  a  great  vogue.  He  had 
the  felicity  of  hearing  his  lines,  attached  to  rag-time  tune, 
shouted  by  every  street  urchin  in  his  neighbourhood.  Tal- 
lien  told  him  they  were  even  recited  in  upper  circles. 

By  the  way,  Tallien  was  qualifying  for  a  scarecrow. 
His  face  had  grown  abnormally  hollow.  His  satin  coats — 
satin  coats  were  all  the  rage — hung  about  his  lean  person 
in  pathetic  creases.  (There  is  nothing  so  unbecoming  as 
bad  health,  a  bad  conscience  and  a  bad  future.  No  man 
can  stand  up  against  them  all  three  at  a  time.  Tallien 
wobbled.) 

“Oh,”  said  Mme.  Tallien,  not  getting  up*,  “I  really  must 
be  going.  What  a  treadmill  is  society !  M.  Charles,  I  have 
been  out  ten  nights  this  week.” 

Little  Charles  rolled  his  eyes.  He  didn’t  know  how  to 
cap  such  a  statement.  Little  Charles  wasn’t  exceptionally 
bright — except  his  finger-nails ;  they  shone  as — what’s  the 
most  shining  thing  you  can  think  of?  It’s  rather  a  fag 
always  to  have  to  do  it  ourselves.  Dead  silence,  eh?  Well, 
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let’s  say  the  immediate — immediate,  please — future  of 
Madame  Josephine.  After  the  sunshine  comes  the  deluge. 
Poor  darling,  she’ll  so  soon  be  caught  in  an  unprecedented, 
catastrophe.  General  Junot  had  immediately  on  his 
arrival  called  at  number  six  rue  de  Chantereine — on  “most 
important  business,”  as  he  told  Felise.  “Not  at  home,” 
answered  Felise,  condescendingly. 

(I  can  see  that  you  are  smiling  at  us.  “There  now,  you 
have  got  hold  of  a  wrong  name  again!  Why,  even  we 
remember  that  nice,  useful  creature,  Clementine.”  D’ye 
think  we’d  be  likely  to  forget  such  a  treasure?)  Clementine 
was  in  hospital.  She’d  been  there  a  fortnight,  keeping 
herself  “back”  by  sheer  fretting — -not  at  her  broken  arm 
(she’d  slipped  off  the  step-ladder  when  washing  the  upper 
window-panes  in  the  drawing-room),  but  at  the  certain 
state  of  the  house  during  her  enforced  absence.  In  her 
feverish  dreams  she  beat  her  way  through  mountains  of 
dust;  every  picture  on  every  wall  hung  crookedly,  and 
Citoyenne  Josephine  went  to  big  balls  laced  up  all  wrong, 
and  more  than  likely  with  an  odd  pair  of  shoes  on  her  feet. 
Citoyenne  Josephine  wanted  dressing  just  as  much  as  a 
long-clothes  baby,  and  she  looked  just  as  sweet  in  her  skin 
as  in  her  finest  sash  and  shoulder-knots.  Clementine  was 
honestly  devoted  to  her  mistress. 

Felise  was  a  new  acquisition.  A  real  “lady’s  maid,”  if 
you  please,  with  tremendous  references  and  tremendous 
airs  and  a  tremendous  salary.  Of  course  she  didn’t  do  any 
house-work — it  would  have  been  beneath  her  dignity  to  dust 
so  much  as  Josephine’s  toilet-table,  and  if  you  had  asked 
her  to  make  a  bed,  she  would  have  left  “at  a  moment’s 
notice.”  There’s  a  pest  for  you!  However,  Josephine  con¬ 
sidered  it  “grand”  to  have  her  nominal  services.  She, 
Felise,  went  about  all  day  long  in  a  silk  dress,  and,  on  the 
sly,  imitated  Josephine’s  deportment.  She  hadn’t  much 
else  to  do,  considering  the  hairdresser  came  in,  also  the 
manicurist,  the  pedicurist,  the  bath-woman,  the  dress¬ 
maker,  the  laundress,  the  florist,  the  perfumer,  the  boot¬ 
maker,  the  lingerie  people.  In  fact,  the  little  bijou  resi- 
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dence  swarmed  with  every  kind  of  articled  attendant  and 
purveyor  to  the  wife  of  “the  general  in  supreme  com¬ 
mand.”  In  the  garrets  slept  the  new  man-servant,  the  new 
housemaid  and  the  new  kitchen-maid — and,  fuming  in  her 
neat  kitchen,  the  old  cook  was  thinking  of  leaving.  She 
hadn’t  engaged  herself  to  put  up  with  a — Felise!  You 
can  imagine  the  discord  in  that  erstwhile  peaceful  house¬ 
hold.  When  the  cook  sallied  forth  after  visiting  Clem¬ 
entine  in  hospital,  she  invariably  left  her  fellow-servant 
boiling  with  wrath,  which  didn’t  improve  her  fever. 

The  improvement  in  her  establishment  was  more  Tere- 
zia’s  doing  than  Josephine’s — Josephine  being  far  too 
placid  to  move  by  herself.  Even  she  saw  that  her  “pres¬ 
ent  position”  didn’t  make  her  any  the  more  comfortable. 
Felise  never  remembered  her  warm  drink,  the  last  thing 
at  night — generally  consumed  in  broad  daylight — or  to 
make  up  poor  angel  darling  Fortune’s  bed.  True,  Felise 
drew  the  line  at  bedmaking — presumedly  she  included  a 
dog’s  shakedown?  We’re  glad  to  say  poor  darling  angel 
Fortune  never  resisted  a  snap  at  the  young  woman’s 
neat  ankles.  She  wasn’t  bad-looking. 

“Go  away,  both  of  you,”  said  Josephine.  “I  want  to 
slip  into  a  dressing-gown.” 

“M.  Charles,  shut  your  eyes,”  said  Terezia  in  her  most 
languid  voice.  “You  can  open  them  when  I’m  gone.” 

“Oh,”  said  Josephine,  “isn’t  she  abominable?” 

“Shameful,  ma’am,”  said  M.  Charles. 

Felise  and  the  dressmaker  and  the  dressmakers  assis¬ 
tants — who  carried  the  band-boxes — were  in  the  next  room. 
You  could  hear  them  whispering  to  an  accompaniment  of 
rustling  tissue-paper. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Josephine  sweetly,  “I’ll  do  it  later.” 

She  gathered  up  from  a  tabourette  a  fringed  cream  silk 
shawl — probably  Chinese  or  Spanish — and  wrapped  it 
round  her  shoulders.  It  was  a  very  big,  thick  one,  and 
she  manipulated  it  exquisitely.  Then  she  sat  down  oppo¬ 
site  her  friends,  resting  her  elbows  on  the  little  gilt  table. 
“Everything  would  be  lovely,”  she  said,  “except  for  one 
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thing.”  She  sighed  and  opened  an  album  containing 
engravings  and  copper-plates  published  in  London  from 
the  Haymarket.  It  was  filled  with  the  general’s  love 
letters. 

“You  don’t  treat  Bonaparte  very  well,”  said  Terezia, 
speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  model  wife. 

“In  his  place  I’d  kill  myself,”  said  Charles.  “I  couldn’t 
endure  coldness  from — Mme.  Josephine.”  (Her  name  on 
his  lips  was  the  veriest  zephyr  whisper.) 

Josephine  nodded  at  the  young  man.  They  exchanged 
glances,  glances  laden  with  mystery.  She  balanced  her 
husband’s  last  letter  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

“Open  it  and  let’s  hear  what  he  says.  Perhaps  there’s 
another  victory,”  scoffed  Terezia. 

Josephine  smiled.  “Oh,  dear  people!”  she  said.  “The 
general’s  letters  are  all  alike,  and  quite  impossible  to 
decipher.  He’s  either  madly  in  love  or  in  a  zvicked  tem¬ 
per.”  She  fluttered  the  pages  of  the  album.  “Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  quantity?  How  can  I  read  them,  let  alone 
answer  them?”  She  tossed  a  handful  of  letters  onto  the 
table. 

Terezia  took  hold  of  two  or  three.  “Put  them  in  a 
drawer,  dear.  They  may  be  valuable  later  on.  May  I 
read  one?” 

M.  Charles  looked  very  stiff. 

“Of  course!  There’s  no  secrets  in  them.  The  whole 
world  knows  the  General  adores  me.” 

“  ‘Beloved  Josephine,’  ”  read  Mme.  Tallien,  “  ‘my 
own  .  .  .  my  own  precious’ — no,  ‘happiness.’  Selfish 
monster !” 

“If  you  were  mine  I’d  only  think  of  your  happiness,” 
said  le  petit  Charles  in  a  whisper. 

“What’s  the  date?  He  always  writes  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,”  said  Josephine,  laughing. 

“Twenty-second  of  April — Mondovi — ” 

“On  the  night  of  a  victory,”  said  Josephine,  reprov¬ 
ingly,  “he  might  have  kept  his  temper.” 
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“  ;I  am  utterly  yours.  I  love  you  and  I  trust  you  .  .  . 
Dearest  heart - 5  ” 

M.  Charles  put  his  hands  to  his  ears !  “I  won’t  listen 
to  another  word,  madam.  In  ten  days  I’ll  have  to  report 
myself  at  headquarters,  and  if  the  General  realised  I’d 
been  tampering  with  his  private  correspondence  he’d  make 
the  earth  too  hot  for  me.  I  wouldn’t  be  happy  with  the 
angels,  though  I’d  recognise  them.” 

(Can  you  imagine  a  sweeter  way  of  putting  it?)  If 
Napoleon  could  only  have  taken  lesson  from  dear  M. 
Charles  in  the  whole  art  of  pleasing  a  woman  .  .  .  Jose¬ 
phine  said  as  much  to  him  with  her  eyes.  And  his  eyes — 
put  her  above  the  angels.  A  living  woman — whom  you 
admire — is  always  above  the  angels,  and  especially  if  your 
sentiments  are  lukewarm.  M.  Charles  was  a  very  tem¬ 
perate  man.  His  eyes  said  so  very  much  more  than  his 
heart  qr_  his  body  could  perform.  Bonaparte’s  gigantic 
love  was  quite  beyond  him. 

“It  won’t  last,”  said  Terezia. 

“Thank  goodness,”  said  Josephine.  “I  really  had  a 
fright  last  week.  He  accused  me  of  I  don’t  know  what 
awful  sins — unfaithfulness,  frivolity,  unkindness — there 
were  three  separate  ferocious  men  waiting  in  my  tiny  hall 
for  “answers.” 

“Poor  little  darling!”  murmured  Charles. 

“Listen,  my  friends.  All  these  terrible  menaces  and 
reproaches — why?  Because  my  miniature,  which  he  car¬ 
ries  round  his  neck — careless  of  him  I  call  it — happened 
to  fall  on  the  ground,  and  the  glass  naturally  went  to 
pieces.”  Josephine  shook  her  curls.  “An  omen — an 
awful  omen — see?  It  would  be  really  funny  if  it  wasn’t 
so  uncomfortable.  6 Are  you  ill?  Have  you  ceased  to  love 

me  ?  Let  me  know  at  once - ’  and  three  couriers  dashing 

through  France,  at  each  other’s  heels,  to  get  the  latest 
news  of  my  perilous  condition!  I  know  him.  I’m  not 
a  fool.  If  I’d  written  ‘I’m  perfectly  well,’  he  would 
have  been  convinced  it  was — well,  the  other  thing.  And 
I  am  so  good!  (M.  Charles  sighed,  “All  too  good.”) 
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They  always  come — these  terrible  letters — at  some  un¬ 
earthly  hour — and  I  snatch  up  a  pen  and  I  write  across 
a  sheet  of  paper,  ‘I  am  ill — no  more  to-day.  Your  suf¬ 
fering  Josephine.5  A  minute  after  the  note  has  left  my 
hands,  I  hear  a  horseman  galloping  down  the  street.  You 
see,  Bonaparte  is  always  in  such  a  dreadful  hurry.  It  is 
wicked  on  the  horses.  What  is  the  advantage  of  vic¬ 
tories?  They’ve  not  taught  my  husband  the  least 
restraint.” 

“On  the  contrary.” 

“Why  the  contrary,  M.  Charles?  Are  you  also  going 
to  pester  my  life  with  letters?” 

“I’ll  be  very  careful,  ma’am,  not  to  send  you  a  single 
line.  You  may  believe  me  either  dead — or  unfaithful.” 

“Don’t  be  horrid !  I’d  read  your  letters.” 

“And  send  me  a  scrappy  lie  by  return?”  (His  eyes 
looked  volumes.) 

“Don’t  be  cruel,  sir.  Must  you  go ,  dear  Terezia?” 

“You  pair  of  foolish  humming-birds — remember  the 
eagle.” 

“Which  eagle?” 

“Bonaparte.” 

“Oh,  he’s  at  such  a  safe  distance,  darling.” 

Terezia  settled  her  amazing  hat.  “How  do  you  like 
it?”  she  said. 

“It’s  lovely.  Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“My  secret,  darling.” 

“Horrid  wretch!  By  the  way,  what  are  you  wearing 
to-morrow?” 

“Another  secret.” 

“I  hate  secrets.” 

“I  love  them.” 

Josephine  got  up,  and,  slipping  her  shawl  to  the  ground, 
she  warmly  embraced  her  friend.  Terezia’s  kiss  was  a 
shade  lukewarm.  “How  do  you  like  Felise?”  she  asked. 

Josephine  made  a  wry  face.  “H’sh!  she’s  always  lis¬ 
tening.  I  don’t  know  if  I  do  like  her.  She  is  rather 
overwhelming.  I  miss  Clementine  dreadfully.” 
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“I  never  could  stand  that  girl.  Great  coarse,  common 
creature.” 

Josephine  gurgled.  “Clementine  doesn’t  love  you — 
great,  fine,  beautiful  creature !  There,  go — before  we 
quarrel.  We  love  each  other  devotedly,  M.  Charles,  and 
we’re  always  on  the  verge  of  a  fight.” 

“You  must  get  accustomed  to  your  dignities,”  said 
Terezia.  “I  wouldn’t  wonder  if,  presently,  you  set  up  a 
lady-in-waiting.  Then  you’ll  be  too  grand  ever  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  your  old  friends.  Well,  good-bye,  petite .  Send 
M.  Charles  home  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  spare 
him.  You’ll  want  all  the  beauty  sleep  you  can  get  to 
carry  off  that  dress  to-morrow.  You  are  ruining  it,  sit¬ 
ting  about  like  that.  Isn’t  she  extravagant!  Good-bye, 
citoyen  Charles.  I’ll  look  out  for  your  promotion  in  the 
Gazette.”  She  made  a  deep  curtsey  to  Josephine.  “Dar¬ 
ling,  please  take  poor  humble  little  me  on  as  the  lady-in- 
waiting.”  She  left  the  room,  laughing  sarcastically. 

Josephine  smiled  sweetly.  “She  is  cross,”  she  said. 
She  went  up  to  her  young  man.  “Sit  down,  dear.  I 
won’t  be  a  minute.”  They  exchanged  kisses — neither  of 
them  realised  how  utterly  passionless  they  were.  “I’ll 
miss  you  dreadfully,”  she  murmured.  “Promise  me  you’ll 
write?  I’ll  write  every  day.”  “I  promise,”  he  said. 
“Sweetest,  dearest  lady - ” 

It  all  seems  such  rubbish  and  such  a  mockery,  and  very 
true.  It  reminds  us  of  the  settler’s  child  who  had  a  penny 
top  and  a  diamond,  both  gifts  from  her  father.  The  top 
was  small  of  its  kind  and  the  diamond  a  “fabulous”  stone. 
Of  course  the  child  much  preferred  the  top — the  diamond 
was  always  the  same;  it  blinked  in  broad  daylight,  it 
blinked  at  dusk,  it  blinked  in  the  sun  and  it  blinked  by 
candle-light — and  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  blinked- 
ness.  The  top  you  wound  up  yourself — it  revolved  as 
steadily  as  a  firefly — it  slowed  down — it  stood  still — it 
was  a  joy  for  ever.  Who  knows  if — from  the  child’s  point 
of  view — it  wasn’t  quite  right  to  despise  the  diamond? — 
a  hard,  cold  stone  of  value — she  knew  nothing  of  its  value 
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(nor  did  her  melancholy  papa),  and  would  have  cared 
less.  At  four  years  old  you  much  prefer  pennies  to  sov¬ 
ereigns.  Let’s  take  it  that  “his  sweetest,  dearest  lady” 
hadn’t  arrived  at  her  years  of  discretion.  No  baptismal 
certificate  will  give  you  a  clue  on  that  point.  Love  may 
help  you,  and  friendship,  or  a  sincere  desire  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  “suffering  humanity” — or  whatever  high 
fiddling  philanthropy  calls  it.  There  are  such  hundreds 
of  names  for  every  simple  subject. 

M.  Charles  twiddled  his  thumbs  while  Mme.  Bonaparte, 
in  the  next  room,  assisted  by  the  languid  Felise,  changed 
into  a  sapphire  velvet  robe.  In  spite  of  to-morrow’s 
glories,  she  had  no  sooner  removed  that  gorgeous  pink 
silk  dress  and  the  diadem  from  her  nut-brown  hair,  before 
she  grew  unaccountably  sad.  How  full  of  wretchedness 
was  life!  she  thought  ...  so  wretched  for  poor,  dear 
angel  (no,  not  Fortune — don’t  be  horrid!) — for  the  bold 
hussar — “the  nicest  man  that  ever  lived.” 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  she  returned  to  him.  With 
Josephine  dressing  was  always  a  religion,  and  not  to  be 
hurried — her  love  and  her  sadness  lending  great  wings  to 
her  dilatoriness.  She  found  him  studying  her  latest  pic¬ 
ture,  a  crayon  sketch  by  David. 

“It  isn’t  pretty  enough,  my  darling,”  he  said. 

“Isn’t  it?  I  want  to  talk  about  you.  Oh,  Hyp-poly te, 
do  be  careful !” 

“T’ja,”  he  said,  sitting  down  beside  her,  and  stroking 
her  hand.  “The  greater  a  man  is  the  more  numerous  are 
his  foes.” 

“Oh!” 

“Bonaparte  won’t  escape  the  penalty  of  fame.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  speak  of  Bonaparte.  Have  you  dis¬ 
covered  who  the  man  was?” 

“My  angel,  it  is  such  an  old  story — don’t  worry  your 
little  head  about  it.  A  case  of  mistaken  identity.  As  a 
gentleman,  of  course,  I  accepted  their  apologies.” 

“After  three  days  in  a — dungeon,  on  bread - ” 

“And  water.” 
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“Don’t  laugh  !” 

“It  was  amusing.  I  was  vastly  interested  to  know  how 
the  mistake  had  occurred.” 

“The  police  are  always  idiots.” 

“We’re  none  of  us  perfect — except  yourself,  angel.” 
(He  held  her  finger-tips  to  the  light — he  didn’t  quite 
approve  of  her  nails — they  were  too  pointed,  and  a  shade 
too  over-tinted — a  nail  must  resemble  a  shell  .  .  .  washed 
by  the  sea  .  .  .  kissed  by  the  sun  .  .  .) 

“What  are  you  thinking  of?” 

He  kissed  her  hands — both  of  them.  “Nothing,  darling; 
nothing  alarming.  I  tell  you  I  am  perfectly  safe.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  felon  was  properly  tracked  down.” 

“I  don’t  understand.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “it  is  a  mystery.  I  expect  Bonaparte 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

“Bonaparte — on  his  wedding  night! — or  was  it  the 
day  after? — sneaking  round  and  arresting  you — the  finest 
soldier  in  France - ” 

“Dearest - ” 

“The  finest  soldier  in  France,”  she  repeated.  “Impos¬ 
sible!” 

“I’ll  always  remember  that  night  at  Lamertine’s.  I 
spent  myself  in  an  agony  of  conjecture.  I  doubted  my — 
Josephine.”  (He  always  spoke  her  name  as  a  king’s 
evidence  man  giving  a  man’s  life  away — with  the  man  in 
the  next  room — which  would  naturally  choke  his  utter¬ 
ance.) 

“That’s  too  ridiculous !  Of  course  it  wasn’t  Bonaparte. 
He  was  here,  I  tell  you,  here  in  my  arms - ” 

“Don’t  tell  me.” 

“Are  you  jealous?” 

“Furiously.” 

“It  might  have  been  Tallien,  though.” 

“For  me  nothing  mattered  except  missing  you.  Ah, 
Josephine,  when  shall  we  see  each  other  again?  Who 
knows  what  fate  has  in  store  for  us?  You  may  forget 
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me,  or  I  may  be  killed.  I  have  always  wanted  a  soldier’s 
death.” 

“Don’t,”  she  murmured,  kissing  the  foolish  words  off 
his  small  mouth. —  Did  we  tell  you  he  had  a  small  mouth, 
and  a  “fresh”  complexion,  and  a  straight  nose — none  too 
long,  but  almost  “Grecian”?  No — we  stopped  at  his 
eyes,  those  magnificent  orbs,  now  rolling  heavenwards. — 
He  had  an  inspiration. 

“Come  to  Milan,”  he  said. 

“Hyppolyte”  (she  kept  stroking  his  hand  ever  so  gen¬ 
tly),  “I’d  do  any  mortal  thing  you  wished — I’d  nurse  you 
tenderly  if  you  were  wounded — but  I  couldn't  take  that 
journey,  even  to  please  you.  The  jolting  of  a  carriage 
always  makes  me  sick,  and  poor,  dear  Fortune  hates  trav¬ 
elling  just  as  much  as  I  do.”  (Fortune  was  lying  at  her 
feet — looking  very  old  and  ugly,  yet  at  his  name  he  cocked 
a  shaggy  ear  and  lifted  a  faithful  eye  towards  his  mistress. 
In  all  his  crabbed,  doggy  heart — we  are  sure  he  was  an 
old  bachelor — the  only  person  he’d  ever  loved  was  Jose¬ 
phine.  He  couldn’t  help  remembering  that  he  had 
practically  “saved  her  life”  in  the  days  of  his  youth — she 
was  always  dinning  it  into  his  flea-bitten  ears — and  that 
of  course  accounted  for  their  mutual  sentiments.) 

“We  are  not  going  to  leave ’Paris,”  she  said,  and  patted 
the  dog’s  head,  “until  Bonaparte  orders  us.  He  is  not 
likely  to  do  that — is  he,  darling?” 

Fortune  was  not  going  to  commit  himself.  He  crossed 
his  paws,  flapped  his  stumpy  tail,  and  growled. 

Felise  swayed  into  the  room,  carrying  a  miniature  silver 
salver.  On  the  tray  was  a  large  visiting  card. 

“Who  is  it?” 

“Citizen-general  Junot — on  important  business. 

J osephine  clapped  her  hands  to  her  ears — a  most  capti¬ 
vating  gesture.  She  gave  a  little  scream.  You’re  a  fool, 
Felise !  I  am  not  at  home !  I  told  you  I  am  never  at  home 
when  I  want  to  be  out.  Have  you  no  judgment?  I  must 
reserve  all  my  strength  for  to-morrow.  To-morrow,”  she 
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added  faintly,  “I  will  be  charmed  to  meet  General  Junot. 
Give  him  my  compliments  and  say  that  I  am  resting.” 

Felise  looked  offended.  (She  didn’t  like  being  called  a 
fool — no  maid  does.)  46 Yes,  citoyenne.” 

Little  Charles  laughed.  After  the  haughty  Felise  had 
left  the  room  he  pulled  Josephine’s  curls  (very  gently). 
“You  naughty  pet,”  he  said.  “You  treat  your  adorers 
very  badly.” 

“The  letter  is  sure  to  be  from  my  husband,”  she  said. 
“His  letters  will  always  keep.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


D  ONAPARTE’S  luck  followed  him  even  as  far  as  the 
weather  was  concerned.  Brilliant  sunshine  attracted 
great  crowds  out  of  doors,  particularly  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Luxembourg  palace,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  first  cere¬ 
mony  in  connection  with  the  Italian  victories.  The  old 
Napoleon  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  pleasing  the 
populace.  Long  before  he’d  captured  the  enemy’s  colours 
we  may  be  sure  he  had  destined  them  to  their  present  laud¬ 
able  purpose,  to  be  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  to  excite — anticipation.  What  were  these 
twenty-two  dejected  standards — for  war  is  a  see-saw 
game,  when  one  side  is  up  the  other  is  down — but  in  the 
nature  of  an  attractive  bait  to  the  popular  imagination? 
Popularity  requires  regular  feeding.  He  knew  it.  What 
didn't  he  know,  that  great  little  man  of  ’96? 

lie — the  man  who  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  “his”  good 
Parisians — was  at  the  very  moment  when  the  said  “flags” 
wrere  carried  in  state — music  behind  and  music  before — 
through  the  tall  iron  portals  of  the  Palais  de  Luxembourg 
— facing  his  greatest  adventure.  On  the  tenth  of  May 
Bonaparte  stormed  the  bridge  of  Lodi  .  .  .  There’s 
something  thrilling  in  remembering  the  young  Napoleon 
facing  the  biggest  issue  of  his  life.  He  said  it  was  his 
finest  achievement,  so  it  must  be  true.  Let’s  muffle  doubt 
and  satire  each  in  its  wet  blanket  and  believe  him !  Believe 
in  him  with  the  splendid  faith  of  his  ragged  army — who 
followed  their  young  leader  imbued  with  his  courage  and 
a  grain  of  his  inspiration.  It  is  wonderful  in;  the  telling. 
No  doubt  it  was  more  wonderful  in  the  doing  .  .  .  We  can 
see  him  leading  the  charge  on  his  dappled  grey  .  .  .  We 
can  only  dimly  realise  what  he  saw,  the  beckoning  star  of 
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his  dreams  •  .  .  Josephine’s  face — Josephine’s  smile  of 
coquetry  .  .  .  Josephine,  with  her  arms  outstretched, 
waiting  to  crown  her  hero  with  a  woman’s  love.  How  can 
we  reconcile  his  sublime  vision  to  her  tears  and  downright 
“rage” !  On  the  tenth  of  May — towards  evening — she  was 
furiously  angry  with  all  the  world,  and  not  least  with 
her  general.  She  hadn’t  even  M.  Charles  to  console  her! 
General  Junot — for  all  his  suave  politeness — was  hard  as 
a  stone  and  quite  as  unyielding.  From  him  she  had  no 
pity — not  even  an  hour’s  reprieve.  In  less  than  two  days 
she’d  have  to  be  “packed”  and  ready  and — marching! 
(Oh,  what  a  horrible  infliction  on  a  poor  little  woman  is 
a  tyrant  of  a  husband!)  “  ‘See,  madam?  you’ve  got  to 
come.’  ”  That  was  the  burden  of  Bonaparte’s  “love- 
letter” — short  and  to  the  point,  written  “with  military 
precision,”  as  M.  Junot  ventured  to  joke — in  face  of  a 
violently  agitated  lady.  She  hated  having  her  plans  inter¬ 
fered  with.  (There  were  lots  of  lovely  parties  coming  on 
in  Paris.)  She  hated  inconvenience,  she  hated  exertion — 
she  hated  Bonaparte!  All  of  which  confidential  remarks 
she  left  in  M.  Junot’s  safe  keeping.  He  would  have  taken 
anything  from  her — abuse,  violence,  kisses,  tears,  resigna¬ 
tion — as  long  as  she’d  kindly  step  into  her  travelling  car¬ 
riage  on  the  twelfth,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  (what 
an  hour!),  and — in  his  charge — start  for  Milan.  He  had 
had  his  orders.  If  necessary  he  was  to  use  force.  He 
looked  down  from  his  smiling  six  feet  of  splendid  manhood 
at  poor,  dear  Josephine’s  reluctant  femininity.  She 
sobbed  .  .  .  she  left  him — in  the  drawing-room — still 
sobbing.  “Felise,”  she  called.  “Felise  .  .  .  pack  .  .  . 
pack.  You  are  to  pack  at  once  .  .  .  I’m  leaving  for 
Italy  on  .  .  .  Thursday.”  Junot,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the 
next  room,  twirled  his  moustache  and  looked  every  inch  a 
conqueror.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he’d  thought  it  would 
be  a  case  of  ropes — or  a  soothing  powder,  which  wouldn’t 
lose  effect  before  the  frontier  was  sighted.  As  to  a  human 
fit  o’  tears  and  a  spice  of  human  temper,  he  didn’t  trouble 
over  such  trifles.  Besides,  wasn’t  he  leading  the  wilful 
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darling  into  “glory”?  During  his  absence  the  General 
would  be  achieving  great  things.  He’d  give  his  “can¬ 
tankerous”  Josephine  a  royal  reception  .  .  .  she’d  find 
her  feet  in  no  time  and  quite  forget  her  tears. 

So  he  listened  to  her  sobs — she’d  left  the  door  open  on 
purpose — with  utmost  good-humour.  Perhaps  he  didn’t 
hear  them?  He  wasn’t  in  love  with  her,  but  very  much 
enamoured  with  Mademoiselle  Neron,  and  that  delightful 
young  lady  had  given  him  sufficient  encouragement  to  make 
him  the  happiest'  of  men.  At  to-day’s  function  she’d 
looked  uncommonly  “lovely” — all  in  white,  a  rosebud  of 
a  girl — against  the  motley  background  of  “tout  Paris.” 
The  ceremony  had  passed  off  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  everybody  .  .  .  Oh,  handsome,  shortsighted  general 
Junot ! 

Why  anticipate  evil?  At  the  actual  solemn  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  standards  in  the  packed  hall  at  the 
Luxembourg,  no  one  had  looked  more  confident  and  happy 
than  the  wife  of  the  victorious  general.  We’ll  return  to 
her  presently. 

First  of  all  let  us  respectfully  salute  the  standards, 
artistically  grouped  on  the  platform.  They  not  only 
pleased  the  packed  audience,  who  greeted  them  with  loud 
cheers,  but  they  also  pleased  Bonaparte.  Around  each 
colour — drooping  sadly  in  the  close  atmosphere — was  a 
film  of  invisible  writing.  The  unseen  spirits  who  attend 
public  functions  could  decipher  Bonaparte’s  crabbed 
characters  just  as  easily  as  if  each  had  been  letter-perfect. 
Each  line  testified  to  one  man’s  relentless,  terrible  ambi¬ 
tion.  Patriotism  was  as  far  off  the  field  as  peace  in  the 
midst  of  battle.  In  that  crowded  hall,  above  the  murmur 
of  many  voices,  there  rose  the  faint  suggestion  of  a  sigh. 
No  one  heard  it.  I  tell  you  there  was  only  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  (with  a  few  exceptions),  and  some 
vainglory.  The  music,  the  colours,  and  the  ladies’  dresses 
were  all  eloquent  of — victory.  Napoleon  took  good  care 
that  no  one  should  glimpse  the  writing  written  upon  the 
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captured  standards.  And  spirits  don’t  talk,  except  by 
special  request.  What  tom-fool  nonsense !  Maybe — 
maybe  not.  Anyhow,  to-day  France  was  in  the  highest  of 
good  spirits.  If  Bonaparte  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  with 
a  pair  of  horn  spectacles  on  his  nose,  he  would  never  have 
taught  his  class  more  than  one  letter  at  a  time.  “A-a-a” 
and  “A”  it  would  be  until  each  child  could  recite  it  sleep¬ 
ing.  There’s  nothing  like  thoroughly  preparing  the 
ground  when  you  are  contemplating  a  big  coup . 

The  Italian  campaign  was  the  first  letter  in  the  new 
alphabet,  and  it  impressed  everyone  very  much  indeed. 
Glory  and  National  Pride  are  not  the  least  bright  things 
you  can  mention. 

The  culminating  point  of  this  truly  delightful  fete  was 
the  entry  of  citoyenne  Josephine  Bonaparte — in  a  bril¬ 
liant  pink  dress,  and  a  Brussels  scarf,  which  she  placed 
on  a  vacant  chair.  Quite  a  roar  of  cheering  heralded  her 
arrival,  which  she  acknowledged  by  the  most  enchanting 
smiles  and  curtsies.  Wise  Junot  had  not  so  far  delivered 
the  “tyrant’s”  ultimatum.  “Do  you  understand,  madam? 
You’ve  got  to  come  .  .  nor  made  his  little  joke  about 
the  military  precision  of  Bonaparte’s  communication, 
while  his  dazed  wife  was  reading  the  briefest  letter  she’d 
ever  had  from  him.  To  make  the  message  still  plainer, 
Napoleon  had — with  infinite  labour,  quivering  with  wrath 
and  tears — penned  it  much  as  you’d  write  out  a  luggage 
label — “that  those  fools  of  porters  can’t  possibly  make 
a  mistake.”  “YOU’VE  GOT  TO  COME”— large  as 
print.  Can’t  you  see  him  at  it? — digging  away  with  his 
pen,  cold  perspiration  on  his  brow  and  clammy  fear  at  his 
heart  in  case  he’d  married  a  disobedient  wife.  However, 
Napoleon  wouldn’t  have  been  Napoleon  if  he’d  allowed 
a  margin  for  accidents.  When  he  gave  his  letter — written 
with  his  heart’s  blood — into  Junot’s  sympathetic  hands, 
he  made  it  clear  to  that  officer  what  was  expected  of  him. 
In  case  of  dire  obstinacy  he  was  to  use  his  discretion, 
ropes,  sleeping  powders — or  whatever  he  liked.  As  long 
as  the  lady  arrived  safe  and  sound  at — he  gave  the  precise 
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date,  hour  and  location — he  wouldn’t  ask  questions.  Not 
a  hair  of  her  head  to  be  injured — “Give  her  my  love,  my 
fondest  love,  Junot.”  “Yes,  sir,”  said  Junot,  with  “mil¬ 
itary  precision”  ...  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  did  not 
wonder  at  his  beloved  general’s  signal  distress.  Didn’t  he 
— the  brave  Junot — looking  as  fine  as  a  picture  on  the 
platform,  between  the  two  guests  of  honour,  citoyenne 
Bonaparte  and  citoyenne  Tallien — understand  the  under¬ 
mining  fever  of  love?  It’s  the  only  exception  in  a  soldier’s 
career  where  weakness  is  permissible.  .  .  .  The  General 
had  returned  to  his  tent,  visibly  affected,  looking  the 
picture  of  happiness.  Nonsense!  A  minute  ago  he  had 
been  bathed  in  the  cold  perspiration  of  agony !  True,  but 
a  minute  ago  he  hadn’t  chanced  to  stumble  on  a  lucky 
omen  ...  he  slept  like  a  stone  that  night,  and  he  awoke 
with  all  his  faculties  in  excellent  working  order.  By  five 
o’clock  he  was  “marching,”  with  victory  ahead  of  him  and 
love  tucked  warmly  round  his  heart.  (“A  rare  combina¬ 
tion,  sir,  and  warranted  successful.”  “The  price?” 
“Don’t  trouble  about  the  price,  sir.  You  can  pay  when¬ 
ever  it  is  most  convenient  to  yourself,  sir.”)  A  successful 
man  Is  always  treated  with  courtesy.  Even  Beaulieu  had 
had  the  politeness  of  dividing  his  armies,  which  made  it 
possible  for  Bonaparte — by  some  very  rapid  movements 
— to  beat  him  in  sections,  take  possession  of  Cherasco — 1 
ten  miles  from  Turin — dictate  his  own  terms  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  issue  a  new  proclamation  to  his  victori¬ 
ous  troops: — 

“Hitherto  you  have  been  fighting  for  barren  rocks, 
memorable  for  your  valour  but  useless  to  your  country; 
but  now  your  exploits  equal  those  of  the  armies  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  Rhine.  You  have  gained  battles  without 
cannon,  passed  rivers  without  bridges,  performed  forced 
marches  without  shoes,  bivouacked  without  strong  liquors, 
and  often  without  bread.  None  but  republican  phalanxes, 
soldiers  of  liberty,  could  have  endured  such  things.  Thanks 
for  your  perseverance!  But,  soldiers,  you  have  done 
nothing — for  there  remains  much  to  do.  Milan  is  not  yet 
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ours.  The  ashes  of  the  conquerors  of  Tarquin  are  still 
trampled  by  the  assassins  of  Basseville.” 

It  is  a  fine,  stirring  order  sheet.  Let’s  rub  our  eyes. 
“Milan  is  not  yet  ours.”  Yet,  Junot — in  charge  of 
“trophies  taken  from  the  enemy” — has  had  his  precise 
instructions  to  escort  citoyenne  Josephine  to  Milan  .  .  . 
Kolossal! 

And  he  did  it,  and  he  did  it — that  great  little  man  of 
’96 !  Rather  before  than  after  schedule  time  he  was  in 
Milan,  preparing  feverishly  for  Josephine’s  reception.  It 
quite  stirs  our  blood  to  hear  them  clapping  and  shouting 
themselves  hoarse  at  the  name  of  General  Bonaparte. 
(This  time,  if  we  can  possibly  help  it,  we  won’t  stir  out 
of  the  Luxembourg  salle  des  fetes  before  all  the  company 
have  left.) 

During  our  absence  Barras  has  held  his  speech  and 
Letourneur  has  answered  it,  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
It  is  T allien’s  turn  ...  he  is  not  quite  in  his  usual  form. 
He  grows  inveigled  and  over-excited.  And  he  gesticulates 
like  a  windmill  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale.  Citoyenne  Tallien 
openly  yawns  at  her  husband’s,  “eloquence.”  (Wives  are 
privileged  creatures.)  The  public  bear  with  his  fulsome 
rhetoric  according  to  their  strength.  Many  men  stood 
it  badly.  Many  ladies  smiled.  He — of  all  men — the 
“Septembrist” — (only  a  whisper,  but  a  whisper  poignant 
as  a  grain  of  lead  in  the  right  place) — to  dare  to  speak  of 
mercy  and  justice  and  honour!  The  ladies’  smiles  “killed” 
Tallien.  He  wasn’t  looking  at  the  ladies,  but  dividing  his 
attention  between  “these  sacred  trophies  of  our  national 
pride  and  boundless  affection”  and  some  unlocated  spot 
on  the  lofty  and  ornate  ceiling.  Perhaps  he  was  hoping 
that  his  good  devil  would  fly  down  to  his  assistance?  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  couldn’t  get  his  focus  or  control  his  trembling 
limbs.  “He  is  very  agitated,”  they  whispered.  “Confound 
him!”  said  a  man.  “Can’t  anyone  shut  him  up?”  said 
another.  No  one  could,  except  M.  Barras.  M.  Barras 
was  smiling — not  at  Tallien,  but  at  Junot’s  and  Murat’s 
preternatural  gravity.  Their  expressions  were  only  what 
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good  taste  would  have  dictated  on  such  a  solemn  occasion. 
Both  Junot  and  Murat  would  have  liked  to  have  “gone 
for”  Tallien — they  held  him  in  great  contempt,  but  it  was 
their  duty  to  listen  to  him  with  becoming  attention  .  .  . 
“In  the  hero  of  Montenotte  we  herald  the  deliverer  of  our 
parched  country!  God  lend  him  the  grace  of  His  counte¬ 
nance!  Already  Bonaparte  has  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  We  are  proud  of  him — proud  of  his  achievements 
— proud  of  his  ambitions !  Three  cheers  for  the  greatest 
military  genius  of  his  age !” 

Josephine  with  a  conscious  gesture  adjusted  a  pink  rib¬ 
bon  at  her  breast,  and  looked  at  dear  Terezia.  Tallien 
sat  down  amidst  a  storm  of  approval.  He  wiped  his  brow 
on  his  yellow  silk  handkerchief.  He  was  struggling  des¬ 
perately  with  himself  .  .  .  wrestling  with  unholy  laughter. 
He  dug  his  blue-tinged  nails  into  his  moist  hands  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  signal  catastrophe  ...  a  laugh — just  then- — 
would  have  convicted  him  of — bloodshed?  no,  of  madness. 
He  wasn’t  mad  ...  he  was  the  only  sane  person  at  that 
insane  assembly!  Couldn’t  they  see  where  Bonaparte  and 
his^  “trophies”  were  leading  them? — back  into  the  old 
horror-ridden  Bastille — oppression,  disaster  .  .  .  True, 
the  Bastille  had  been  razed  to  the  ground.  Damn  it ! 
Bonaparte  could  build  up  his  own  prisons.  The  Directory 
must  curtail  his  activities.  It  was  their  bounden  duty  to 
put  a  dead-weight  upon  this  man’s  actions,  to  humble  his 
pride  and  keep  him  within  bounds,  a  docile  servant  of  the 
state.  He  wanted  to  be  master — eh?  “The  general  in 
supreme  command”  .  .  .  and  he  was  moving  rapidly. 
Yet  he  couldn’t  keep  up  to  Tallien’s  loathing.  Those 
“stolen”  gold  pieces  were  as  everlasting  fires  to  his  hatred. 
He  stuffed  his  silk  handkerchief  in  his  mouth  to  prevent 
his  jealous  rage  bursting  out  in  unseemly  mirth.  There 
was  a  suppressed  titter  in  his  throat.  The  veins  on  his 
forehead  stood  out  as  whipcords.  From  a  sickly  yellow 
his  haggard  face  turned  a  mottled  purple  ...  It  was 
the  fault  of  the  devilish  heat  and  his  devilish  tailor  com¬ 
bined.  He  tugged  at  his  throttling  collar-band,  and 
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started,  as  if  lashed  by  a  whip,  when  he  accidentally 
scratched  his  hand  upon  his  vulgar  scarf-pin,  a  speckled 
turquoise  as  big  as  a  plover’s  egg,  surmounted  by  a — 
coronet!  He  wanted  to  stand  well  with  the  aristos,  so 
he  copied  their  manners  and  went  in  largely  for  their 
genteel  ciphers.  ( How  the  aristocrats  loathed  his  ami¬ 
ability!  Yet  they  couldn’t  afford  to  cut  him  “dead.”) 

In  the  body  of  the  hall  sat  a  lady  of  a  certain  age  in 
an  amazingly  “well-preserved”  costume  and  a  complexion 
— but,  my  friends,  unique!  Her  hair  was  powdered  and 
worn  high,  a  la  Marie  Antoinette — poor  imperial  ghost. 
Only  four  years  ago  you  still  existed — a  living,  breathing, 
terribly  sorrowful  woman.  Stay!  We’ve  practically 
given  our  word  not  to  stray  from  the  hall.  Where  were 
we?  Returning  citoyenne  Fanny  Beauhamais’  extremely 
courteous  old-world  bow  in  a  very  shamefaced  manner. 
We’ve  done  that  lady — an  authoress,  you  remember — a 
great  wrong.  In  our  usual  impulsive,  haphazard  manner 
we’ve  taken  her,  as  you  may  say,  at  her  face  value.  She 
looks  a  virgin— rather  dried  in  the  keeping — she’s  so  won¬ 
derfully  thin  and  straight-laced.  Our  mistake,  of  course. 
In  her  times — particularly  in  France — there  wasn’t  such 
a  thing  as  a  worldly  old  maid.  They  were  all  religious, 
under  some  habit  or  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Fanny 
de  Beauharnais — Josephine’s  aunt  by  marriage — was,  at 
the  time  of  her  niece’s  second  wedding,  a  widow  lady. 
(How  did  her  husband  get  his  promotion?  What  d’ye 
mean?  How  he  died?  Haven’t  the  ghost  of  an  idea — he 
might  have  met  his  nephew’s  fate  on  the  guillotine,  or  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  too  much  literature.  It’s  melancholy  to  be 
married  to  a  literary  lady — when  they  are  not  writing 
they  are  talking.  Do  they  ever  read?)  Anyhow — flat 
chest  and  all — in  ’96  she  was  a  widow  lady — and  didn’t 
look  it — with  two  children,  a  soldier  son,  and  a  daughter 
— far  younger  than  Josephine.  In  the  seventh  volume — 
if  we  ever  get  there — we’ll  describe  the  young  lady’s  mag¬ 
nificent  nuptials  at  the  Tuileries  to  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Baden;  her  name  was  Stephanie,  and  Napoleon — then 
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Emperor — gave  her  a  splendid  wedding-present,  diamonds^ 
and  some  said  a  scratch  on  her  scutcheon.  (There  are 
always  people  who  will  treat  a  mild  flirtation  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  value.)  Where  an  Emperor  “loves,”  a 
fierce  light  beats  and  much  heart-burning.  No  doubt 
Josephine  shed  tears  over  pretty  Stephanie’s  undoubtedly 
charming  youth.  She  amused  Napoleon.  Hold  your 
breath  at  the  miracle !  Amused  Napoleon !  However,  we 
owe  both  her  and  her  mother  a  humble  apology.  We  can’t 
say  more  than  (stubbornly)  “I’s  sorry,”  as  said  the  small 
child  who  paddled  sitting  down,  and  who  was  hurried  home 
by  her  indignant  nurse  to  change.  It  is  not  a  question 
with  us  of  changing  a  pair  of  paddling  drawers  and  soaked 
frillies,  but  of  getting  rid  of  an  inaccurate  assertion — a 
far  worse  indictment.  “It’s  no  use  saying  you’re  sorry,” 
said  Nurse,  shaking  the  offender  as  she  tied  the  young 
lady’s  new  sash,  “but  you  must  promise  never  to  do  it 
again.”  Said  the  young  lady,  shaking  all  her  golden 
curls,  with  thexsweetest  infantile  smile — which  is  all  guile 
- — “Not  if  dere  are  shellsies,”  In  like  manner  we  make 
you  our  faithful  promise  to  amend  our  shocking  behaviour 
— but  put  temptation  in  our  way  and  we’ll  forget  it.  No 
statement  could  be  more  honourable.  Still  it  is  a  repre¬ 
hensible  habit  not  to  look  before  you  leap,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  we  won’t  be  treated  with  imperial  largeness. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
present  Queen  of  Spain? — when  one  was  very  old  and 
wise  and  the  other  very  young  and  obstinate.  The  ladies 
stood  admiring  a  mild-eyed  Alderney  grazing  in  the  pad- 
dock.  “Dat’s  a  pig,  grandmamma.”  “No,  darling,  it’s 
a  cow.”  “Dat’s  a  pig.5’  “Have  it  your  own  way,  darling,” 
said  the  great  White  Queen.  It  is  not  likely  we’ll  ever 
hear  a  chorus  of  “Have  it  your  own  way,  darling.” 

In  the  meanwhile — our  promise!  What  have  shells  or 
cows  or  queens  or  critics  got  to  do  with  Bonaparte’s 
trophies?  Aren’t  we  maddening!  In  face  of  our  crazy 
behaviour,  it’s  quite  refreshing  to  look  at  M.  Talleyrand’s 
exquisite  expression — calm,  without  being  vacant,  inter- 
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ested,  without  being  excited,  assured,  without  being  self- 
conscious.  Perhaps  he  was  the  only  person  in  that  heated 
hall  who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  qualities  which  were 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  “new  general.”  True, 
Barras  had  said  (publicly)  some  time  ago,  too,  “If  we 
don’t  advance  this  man  he’ll  advance  himself.”  We’ll 
allow  that  it  does  look  nicer  to  bestow  a  cake  on  a  deserv¬ 
ing  little  boy  rather  than  to  have  it  greedily  snatched 
from  your  grasp.  Talleyrand  quite  agreed  with  citoyen 
Barras’  homely  views.  He  was  a  great  stickler  for  appear¬ 
ances  .  .  .  He,  Bonaparte,  was  like  a  brilliant  comet 
which  so  far  had  only  partially  divulged  its  tail.  Talley¬ 
rand  was  sufficiently  gifted  to  fancy  the  full  glory  of  the 
new  constellation  ...  he  shifted  his  cane  from  his  right 
to  his  left  hand,  and  smiled  very  charmingly  at  a  pretty 
young  woman  he  didn’t  know  .  .  .  he’d  have  to  remain — 
pending  eventualities — the  second  in  command  .  .  .  osten¬ 
sibly  at  least  .  .  .  he,  Talleyrand,  had  quite  a  talent  in 
suggesting  ideas  and  making  “the  others”  accept  them  as 
their  own.  Quite  a  valuable  accomplishment  from  any 
point  of  view,  and  more  particularly  so  from  a  diplomatic 
standpoint  ...  if  trouble  ensued — it  wouldn’t  be  divided. 
I  am  afraid  Talleyrand  was  an  indolent,  satirical  fellow, 
maybe  due  to  his  lameness.  If  you  remember,  it  was  this 
slight  infliction  which  caused  his  people  to  put  him  into 
the  Church.  No  offense  intended.  His  mind  at  all  times 
of  life — he  lived  to  nigh  ninety — was  uncommonly  active. 
It  was  only  one  of  his  feet  which  “dragged” — hardly  per¬ 
ceptibly.  He  possessed  what  is  commonly  called  a  strong 
will,  and  he  had  his  own  temper  under  complete  control. 
Naturally  such  a  man — churchman  or  layman — would 
take  advantage  of  the  Revolution.  At  his  first  opportunity 
he  discarded  his  monk’s  cowl,  no,  his  bishop’s  mitre. 
(Within  the  narrow  sphere  of  Holy  Church  he’d  climbed 
far  ahead  of  his  years  and  well  abreast  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  .  .  .  such  a  well-read,  clever  linguist,  with  manners 
highly  becoming  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  laity 
'  .  .)  Lameness — physical  lameness — is  no  hindrance  to 
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advancement  in  clerical  circles — nor,  as  far  as  we  have 
heard,  has  it  injured  a  man’s  career  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
To  a  brave  man  a  change  of  occupation  is  not  alarming — ► 
on  the  contrary.  As  we  have  said,  Citoyen  Talleyrand’s 
mind  stopped  at  nothing,  not  even  a  temporary  eclipse. 
The  Revolution  plainly  had  no  need  for  gentlemen — he 
was  one  by  birth  and  education — so  he  sauntered  from 
England  into  America,  the  land  of  mighty  freedom,  and 
set  up  a  very  lucrative  smallware  store,  in  some  backwood 
village,  we  fancy.  He  married — no,  he  did  not  marry 
Laura  Grand,  a  lady  of  vast  stupidity  and  vaster  beauty — 
for  those  who  admire  blonde  types.  She  hailed — so  they 
said — from  a  dancing  booth  in  Calcutta  and  drifted,  by  the 
order  of  fate,  into  the  arms  of  an  unfrocked  priest,  busily 
preparing  himself,  alongside  his  American  shopkeeping, 
for  further  advancement  in  the  diplomatic  service.  (In 
’92  he  was  French  Ambassador  in  London.)  Charles 
Maurice  de  Talleyrand  was  a  born  diplomat.  He  intended 
to  follow  his  destiny.  So — of  course — we  find  him  in  one 
of  the  best  places — as  an  interested  spectator  in  this  new 
development  of  European  affairs.  He  had  the  right  to 
offer  his  opinion  on  the  situation.  Men  in  his  position 
are  often  silent. 

The  ex-bishop  had  got  on  very  well.  Directly  things 
looked  more  settled  in  France — and  heads  steadier — Tal¬ 
leyrand  shut  up  shop  in  America,  parting  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  natives.  “Real  glad  to  see  you  again,”  he 
said.  Citoyenne  Grand  (we  wonder  if  he  called  her  his 
housekeeper?)  packed  her  dancing  bangles  and  accompa¬ 
nied  her  firm  lover  across  the  ocean.  They  had  a  terrible 
voyage ;  sea-sickness,  contrary  winds  and  a  contrary 
woman  are,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  trying  to  make  an 
ex-priest  repent  of  his  sins  and  regret  his  bachelor  habits. 
However,  we  are  convinced  Talleyrand  didn’t  betray  his 
feelings.  All’s  well  that  ends  well.  The  lady  found  Paris 
a  great  improvement  on  the  American  backwater  village 
(so  did  Talleyrand).  In  their  different  ways  they  enjoyed 
themselves  charmingly.  Talleyrand — without  great  exer- 
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tion,  thanks  to  Mme.  de  S tael’s  interest — gained  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Directory,  and,  within  a  month  of  his  arrival 
and  recognition,  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  fact  it  was  going  begging — we  may  be  sure 
Talleyrand  never  asked  for  it.  The  post,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  had  lain  in  abeyance  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
.  .  .  Talleyrand  seemed  to  be  giving  satisfaction  in  his 
new  situation  and  doing  well  on  his  slow,  careful  methods, 
the  very  reverse  of  Bonaparte’s  fiery  eagerness  .  .  . 

He  turned  round  now,  with  little  haste  and  less  impa¬ 
tience,  to  answer  one  of  Citoyenne  Grand’s  pointless  ques¬ 
tions.  The  lady  was  seated  next  him.  Her  position  was 
just  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  those  days  they  managed  certain  delicate 
social  matters  if  not  better  than  we  do,  at  least  with  infi¬ 
nitely  less  pretence.  There  was  no  false  modesty  to 
propitiate  and  no  necessity  for  a  man’s  mistress  to  go 
under  the  name  of  another  man’s  wife.  She  was  what  she 
was — enfin,  and  missed  of  course  a  great  deal  of  notoriety. 
Citoyenne  Grand  created  very  little  attention  in  Paris. 
The  Parisians — first-rate  judges  of  a  female — didn’t  find 
her  interesting  (from  a  woman’s  point  of  view  far  more 
fatal  than  smallpox,  except  she  is  too  stupid  to  notice 
it).  Who  would  dream  of  comparing  “Talleyrand’s  cross” 
to  “Barras’s  star”  ?  Terezia  the  incomparable !  “As  per¬ 
fect  a  piece  of  flesh  and  blood  as  God  and  Satan  between 
them  had  ever  put  on  the  market,”  as  said  one  of  her  many 
lovers. 

Poor  creature,  she  wanted  all  the  admiration  she  could 
scrape  together  to-day.  For  the  first  time — socially 
speaking — Mme.  Tallien  was  playing  a  subordinate  part, 
and  she  didn’t  like  it.  It  pained  her  inexpressibly  to  look 
across  General  Junot’s  broad  chest  at  “dear  Josephine’s” 
conceited,  stupid  expression.  She  had  to  thank  the  “flags” 
for  the  attention  she  attracted  ...  It  was  bitter,  even  if 
less  bitter  than  if  her  success  had  been  personal. 

Womanlike,  she  transferred  some  measure  of  her  anger 
upon  her  husband.  If  he’d  had  the  gumption  of  a  rabbit 
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he  could — with  his  chances — have  placed  honours  at  her 
feet  .  .  •  She’d  have  to  hurry  about  her  divorce.  No 
doubt  he’d  make  himself  unpleasant  over  the  matter — he 
was  always  unpleasant  .  .  . 

“Excuse  me,  citoyen.  Can  you  tell  me  who  that  beau¬ 
tiful  lady  is  in  gold  brocade  and  lace?” 

“My  wife,”  answered  Tallien,  very  affably.  “Repre¬ 
sentative  Tallien,  at  your  service.”  And  Tallien  stretched 
out  his  great  big  paw — he  had  removed  his  gloves — and 
shook  the  stranger’s  hand  very  warmly. 

“I  felicitate  you,  citoyen,”  said  the  stranger,  shudder¬ 
ing — Tallien’s  hand,  in  spite  of  the  overheated  hall,  felt 
damp  and  icy-cold. 

“A  divine  creature.  As  good  as  she  is  beautiful.  She 
adores  me,  citoyen.” 

“I  congratulate  you,  citoyen.” 

When  you  are  very  down  on  your  luck,  even  “asses” 
from  the  provinces  /ire  worth  impressing.  Hence  Tallien’s 
abject  politeness,  servile  bows,  even  his  poorly  contrived 
lies.  If  they  didn’t  hold  good  he  was  only  too  willing  to 
let  them  drop.  “Exactly,  me  Lord.”  Of  course  he  didn’t 
address  the  stranger  in  such  an  obsolete  style.  We  simply 
bring  it  in  as  an  illustration  of  his  truly  humble  attitude 
in  the  Ministry,  and  in  society  in  general.  He  knew  he 
was  only  there  on  sufferance,  and  it  was  his  great  and  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  regain  and  retain  all  the  favour  he  had  so  mys¬ 
teriously  lost  ...  he  lifted  his  eyes  ceilingwards,  as  if 
invoking  the  spirit  of  Ingratitude.  As  a  “humble  instru¬ 
ment”  he  would  have  liked  to  spoil  her  face. 

“Are  you  a  personal  friend  of  the  General?”  he  asked 
his  new  friend.  (He  was  positive  that  they  were  going  to 
be  friends.  “Instinct,  me  Lord” — he  said  as  much  to 

Citoyen - no  matter;  we  haven’t  caught  the  name,  and 

to  invent  one  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  trouble.  Like  Tallien, 
we  are  never  likely  to  come  across  our  friend  again.) 

“I  haven’t  that  advantage,”  he  admitted  modestly. 

“I’m  up  from  the  country - ”  (There!  you  see  we  were 

right !) 
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Tallien  pulled  out  his  yellow  handkerchief  and  audibly 
and  with  visible  emotion  blew  his  nose.  46 Ah,”  he  said  with 
great  feeling  and  confidence,  “Citoyen,  I  pity  you.  Bona¬ 
parte  is  a  great  man,  a  very  great  man.  We  love  each 
other  like  brothers.  The  very  day  he  left  Paris,  to  take 
up  his  important  command — between  ourselves  he  has  got 
to  thank  me  for  his  promotion — I  know  a  man  when  I  see 
him.  And  I  know  a  good  man — if  I  may  say  so — before 
I  see  him.  Ha,  ha!  It  is  no  matter  for  mirth.  We  walk 
over-carefully  in  France  to-day.  Reaction,  citoyen,  can¬ 
not  be  too  highly  stigmatised. — As  I  was  saying,  on  that 
very  morning — the  date  is  forever  engraven  on  my  heart 
— he  paid  me  a  morning  call,  a  most  informal,  friendly 
call.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hadn’t  got  up.  I  remember 
it  distinctly.  I  also  remember” — he  lowered  his  voice, 
bending  over  his  smallish,  stoutish  friend — “that  there 
was  a  political  secret  attached  to  the  visit.  Ha,  ha !  But 
secrets  are  secrets.  T  allien’s  a  safe  man — a  reliable  man, 
citoyen — a  man  who  never  talks.” 

“Indeed?  Most  interesting.  I  wish  I  had  your  advan¬ 
tages.” 

Tallien  flung  back  his  head.  “I’d  be  the  last  person,” 
he  said  solemnly,  “to  deny  the  onerous  duties  and  calls 
of  office.  On  our  shoulders — and  not  an  equally  divided 
burden,  citoyen — rests  the  well-being  of  our  beloved 
France.  Do  I  complain?  Do  I  ever  complain!  I’d  die 
sooner!” 

His  friend  murmured  something  polite.  Tallien  caught 
him  up  hurriedly.  “No,  sir;  no,  sir,”  he  said  emphatically. 
“Never  flatter  a  man  for  doing  his  duty.  Death  is  but 
a  small  atonement  for  lost  illusion.  I’m  an  idealist.  A 
strange  confession,  citoyen,  from  the  most  practical  man 
in  France.  I’m  called  that.  I’m  called  many  things.  I — 
what  am  I  saying?  You  invite  confidence.  I’m  afraid 
of  you.  Your  glance  challenges  truth.  You  would  not 
understand  or  accept  a  subterfuge.  You  represent  the 
spirit  of  modern  France - ” 

“You  honour  me - ” 
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“ — and  in  you  justice.  All  I  ask  for  is  justice!  I’d 
die  for  my  principles.  I’m  a  strange,  mountebank  fellow. 
Don’t  pay  me  any  attention.” 

“On  the  contrary - ” 

“You  find  me  interesting?  Kindest  and  best  of  men! 
How  refreshing  is  frankness.  How  above  the  price  of 
rubies  is  an  honest  heart  and  a  fearless  spirit.  We  will 
meet  again  and  continue  our  interesting  conversation.  I’m 
full  of  prognostication.  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  this  gift  of 
second  sight.” 

“Citoyen,  are  you  ill?” 

“No,  no;  a  momentary  faintness.  I  often  have  these 
attacks.  My  physical  weakness  prevents  me  enlisting. 
How  I  envy  our  brave  soldiers  heroically — I  say  heroically 
struggling  against  a  greatly  superior  enemy.  Their  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  astounding.  Listen — he'll  die  young . 
Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.  Who  knows,  at  this  very 
moment,  while  we  are  applauding  his  exploits,  our  brave 
young  general  may  be  lying  a  bloody  corpse  on  the  field 
of  battle.  I  have  my  visions.  They  come,  they  stay,  they 
triumph !  Not  always,  thank  God,  not  always !  To  lose 
him  as  a  man  and  as  a  brother  would  be  more  than  I  could 
endure.  The  tidings  of  his  irreparable  loss  would  cer¬ 
tainly  kill  me.  I  tell  you,  Citoyen,  in  Bonaparte  we  have 
our  master.  As  his  humble  instrument  I  hope  to  carry 
out  his  sublime  ideas.  He’s  full  of  ideas !  Amazing  ideas ! 
On  his  very  last  morning  in  Paris  my  dear  friend  gave  me 
ample  proof  of  his  ingeniousness  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
his  youth.  There  is  nothing  so  electrifying  as  youth 
properly  managed.  He  took  me  by  storm!  Not  that  I 
always  agree  with  his  tempestuous  arguments,  but  I  always 
listen  to  them.  You’ll  see,  he’ll  carry  all  before  him — if 
he  lives.  Life  is  not  in  our  hands.” 

Tallien  waved  his  handkerchief.  He’d  exhausted  the 
subject  for  the  moment.  He’d  also  caught  a  glance  out 
of  the  tail  end  of  Talleyrand’s  eye.  Have  we  mentioned  it 
that  the  gentlemen  weren’t  particular  friends? — we  might 
almost  say  they  were  particularly  antagonistic  to  each 
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other.  Perhaps  both  men  were  gifted  with  the  fatal  gift 
of  second  sight?  They’d  never  exchanged  opinions  on  the 
subject.  Talleyrand,  unlike  “the  stranger,”  didn’t  invite 
confidence  and  insist  on  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Yet  both  gentlemen  were  clean-shaved.  True,  one 
was  stout  and  had  a  limp  and  the  other  tv  as  thin  and  had 
a  strut — and  neither  the  limp  nor  the  strut  were  affecta¬ 
tions  but  perfectly  natural.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  by 
appearances.  We’re  not  all  Talliens.  We  don’t  all  rely 
on  our  instincts.  And  as  to  talking — as  Talleyrand  once 
said — or  he  might  have  said  it  twice — “Speech  is  given  us 
to  hide  our  thoughts.”  (Not  exactly  a  compliment  to 
either  party.) 

“Beg  your  pardon,  my  dear?” 

“Why  does  Tallien  carry  a  yellow  handkerchief?” 

“No  doubt  he’s  accustomed  to  ships.  If  they’ve  the 
plague  on  board  they  hoist  a  yellow  flag.” 

“In  such  a  case,  how  wicked  of  him  to  come  here! 
There’s  nothing  so  catching.” 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,  madam.  He  hasn’t  got  the  plague — 
he  is  a  plague.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Madame  Grand  sulkily* 

“That’s  why  I  love  you.” 

“I  don’t  love  you !” 

“You  do,  darling.  Only  you  don’t  understand  it.  That’s 
the  beauty  of  love — its  incomprehensibleness.  If  it  was  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff  and  to  be  bought  for  a  penny  no  one 
would  want  it.  You  cost  me  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
penny.  You’re  as  expensive  as  a  crown  jewel,  very  firmly 
secured — and  you’re  only  the  jewel  of  one  poor  man’s 
heart  in  a  loose  setting.  Be  content.” 

“Don’t  be  silly.  I’m  so  tired  and  hot.” 

“After  Rebwell’s  speech — it  won’t  be  long — because  I 
wrote  it — we’ll  escape  by  the  door  to  your  left  .  .  . 
Good  afternoon,  Citoyenne  Leriche.  Isn’t  it  a  truly  de¬ 
lightful  gathering?”  Talleyrand  rose  to  greet  a  lady  who 
had  crossed  the  room  to  speak  to  him. 

“Monsieur,  promise  to  come  to  my  party  on  Saturday.” 
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“ Helas ,  Madame ,  I  never  promise  for  Saturday  on  Tues¬ 
day.” 

“You’ll  try  to  come?” 

“With  all  my  heart,  ma’am.” 

“Is  it  dependable?  Oh,  how  d’ye  do,  Citoyenne  Grand. 
I  didn’t  see  you.” 

“How  extraordinary,”  said  Talleyrand,  looking  the 
other  way. 

“Monsieur?” 

“Tell  me,  will  there  be  fireworks?  I  love  fireworks.  I 
prefer  to  pull  them  off  myself.  If  I  may  be  as  invisible  as 
Citoyenne  Grand,  I’ll  be  loyal  to  Saturday.  No  necessity 
to  write  down  my  engagements.  I  can  keep  my  word 
because  I  so  seldom  give  it.  Trust  me,  Citoyenne.  As  you 
treat  me,  I’ll  treat  you.  And,  between  ourselves,  she’s  as 
harmless  as  a  good  picture — in  fact,  an  elegant  appoint¬ 
ment  in  any  lady’s  drawing-room.  I — that  is,  to  say  we — 
like  attention,  undivided  attention.” 

The  lady,  a  bright  little  creature  with  a  husband  rolling 
in  financial  wealth,  laughed  merrily.  “I  must  please  you 
if  I  am  to  please  myself — sir,  you’re  too  dangerous  and 
too  fascinating.”  (All  this,  mind  you,  bang,  straight,  “out 
aloud”  in  front  of  the  lady  in  question,  she  not  compre¬ 
hending  one  word!  And  she  spoke  French  as  well,  that  is 
to  say,  far  better  than  you  do.) 

“Madame  Grand,”  said  the  glittering  lady,  turning 
round  and  extending  a  hand  to  that  lady,  “I  hope  you  will 
honour  me  on  Saturday?  I’d  be  so  disappointed  not  to  see 
you  at  my  party.  Do  come — both  of  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Ma’am.” 

“That’s  right.  And  you  too,  sir,  seriously?” 

“Not  seriously.  If  I  was  serious  about  you,  madam,  I 
would  not  answer  for  the  consequences !” 

“Is  that  a  compliment?” 

Talleyrand  smiled. 

“You  remind  me,  madam,  of  an  April  day  and  a  song 
unsung.” 

“Translate,  please?” 
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He  shook  his  head. 

“Not  now.  It  is  not  an  April  moment.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  a  secret,  sir.” 

“Will  you?  How  kind  of  you.” 

“I’m  jealous  of  Bonaparte.” 

“What  a  compliment!” 

“He  takes  up  too  much  room.” 

“He  is  growing.” 

“Si— si.” 

Madame  Grand  looked  up  pleadingly. 

“Isn’t  it  hot,”  she  said.  “I’d  give  anything  for  an  ice.” 

“How  excellent  it  is,”  said  Talleyrand,  “to  be  modest 
in  your  desires.” 

Madame  Leriche  tapped  his  excellency’s  arm  with  her 
little  fan.  “I’d  like  to  know  yours,  sir,”  she  whispered. 
“They’d  be  wonderful.” 

“Ma’am,”  he  answered  earnestly,  “they  are  all  centred 
in  our  joint  fireworks.  Barring  rain,  Bonaparte  ought  to 
hear  them  exploding  in  Milan.” 

“In  Milan?” 

“Nearby  in  Milan.  A  charming  spot,  so  peaceful  and 
healthy.” 

Talleyrand  stroked  his  gold-headed  cane. 

“Don’t  you  envy  Madame  Bonaparte?”  he  said. 

“I  make  a  point  of  never  envying  anyone,  sir.” 

“And  you  can  carry  it  into  practice,  ma’am?” 

“Up  to  a  certain  point.” 

“It  is  very  hot,”  repeated  Madame  Grand. 

Neither  of  them  contradicted  her. 

M.  Rebwell — one  of  the  Directors — clad  as  an  imitation 
Roman  senator — got  up  from  his  seat  on  the  platform 
.  .  .  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  commenced,  “I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  this  meeting  in  the  name  of  the 
Nation  .  .  .” 

“Pray  take  my  seat,  ma’am,”  whispered  Tallien. 

Poor  Mme.  Grand  looked  painfully  bored.  She  had  eyes 
like  stars,  intrinsically  beautiful  in  any  face  or  in  any 
combination — and  about  as  eloquent  as  a  doll’s  stare.  How 
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could  lie  have  stood  them,  not  for  the  length  of  an  “irreg¬ 
ular  union” — which  might  be  anything  from  a  night  to  a 
ninety-nine  years’  lease — but  with  the  patience  of  an  ex¬ 
emplary  husband?  He  did  eventually  marry  her.  That’s 
another  story.  And  the  charming  lady  in  pink  on  the 
platform,  whom  fat  Rebwell  obscured  by  his  person,  was 
mixed  up  with  it.  By  and  by — you’ll  see — Josephine 
developed  very  strict  opinions  on  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
She  had  quite  a  mania  for  marrying  her  friends  and  tying 
them  up  very  securely.  Poor  darling,  no  doubt  she  thought 
by  so  doing  she  could  safeguard  her  own  “position.”  In 
Laura  Grand’s  case  it  was  so  unnecessary.  As  Talley¬ 
rand  said  himself,  she  was  perfectly  safe  in  a  “loose  set¬ 
ting.”  No  one  coveted  his  jewel.  Once  he  pretended  to 
disclose  the  reason  of  his  infatuation.  “With  all  the  world, 
particularly  with  you,  gentlemen,  I  am  on  my  guard,”  he 
said.  “It’s  fatiguing.  With  this  lady,  who  honours  me 
by  her  preference,  I  can  be  as  incautious  as  an  excitable 
woman.  I  unfold  to  her  my  most  precious  secrets,  and 
they  reach  her  ears  in  a  sealed  and  unbroken  condition.  I 
get  relief — it’s  natural  for  a  man  to  unburden  his  heart — 
and  she  gets  nothing  at  all.  It’s  like  dropping  tears  into 
an  ocean.  To  a  man  of  my  temperament  she  is  a  perfect 
friend.  And  now,  thanks  to  the  Empress,  she  stands  be¬ 
tween  me  and  an  imprudent  marriage  as  only  a  wife  knows 
how  .  .  .  One  day,  gentlemen,  I  hope  to  show  her  majesty 
the  full  measure  of  my  gratitude  for  her  kind  interference 
in  my  private  affairs.” 

It’s  no  good  meddling  in  other  people’s  concerns,  and  in 
the  case  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  excessively  wrong.  We’d  as 
soon  humorously  tickle  a  rattlesnake.  But  then  of  course 
she — the  Empress  Josephine — was  foolish  about  weddings. 
And  when  a  woman  is  foolish  you  can’t  expect  her  to  be 
reasonable  even  if  she  is  an  Empress. 

Another  fanfare  of  trumpets  notified  that  the  freely 
perspiring  third  member  of  the  Directory  had  come  to  the 
end  of  his  peroration. 

“What  d’ye  think  of  it?”  asked  Citoyenne  Leriche. 
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“A  good  speech  infernally  badly  delivered,”  said  Citoyen 
Talleyrand,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

He  made  the  ladies  each  a  formal  bow — in  deference 
there  wasn’t  a  pin  to  choose  between  them.  As  we  have 
said,  he  was  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette.  He — reserving 
his  last  bow  for  Citoyenne  Grand — offered  her  at  the  same 
time  his  arm.  She  accepted  it,  after  picking  up  her  scarf 
and  her  bag,  and  sailed  out  of  the  hall  with  ridiculous 
unconcern,  to  the  secret  amusement  of  Talleyrand.  She 
was  like  a  hen,  he  thought,  a  beautiful,  fluffy  white  Leg¬ 
horn.  (By  the  way,  she  was  a  sterile  one.) 

When  everyone  was  getting  up  Madame  Tallien  took 
the  opportunity  to  compliment  Madame  Bonaparte.  Gen¬ 
eral  Junot  was  standing  by  her  looking  very  important 
and  solemn. 

“Don’t  take  any  notice  of  little  me,”  said  Madame  Tal¬ 
lien.  “I’m  hurrying  off  immediately.  I  have  so  enjoyed 
myself.” 

Josephine  smiled.  Junot  handed  her  her  scarf.  “Thank 
you,  sir,”  she  said.  “You  are  seeing  me  home,  General?” 

“If  I  may  have  the  honour.” 

“I’ll  be  delighted.” 

“Have  you  heard  from  yowr  General,  lately,  darling?” 

There  was  a  certain  stiffness  in  Terezia’s  eye. 

“Forgive  me,  darling.  Were  you  speaking?  What  a 
crowd.  So  nice  for  Bonaparte.” 

Junot  stepped  into  the  breach. 

He  tapped  his  broad  chest. 

“I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  General  for  Madame 
Bonaparte,”  he  said. 

“How  exc‘ting,”  said  Terezia. 

“Keep  it,  sir,  until  we  get  home,”  said  Josephine.  “I 
might  lose  it.” 

Junot  looked  grave.  “Allow  me,  madam,”  he  said,  offer¬ 
ing  his  arm  to  his  hostess. 

“Good-bye,  Terezia.”  She  took  the  General’s  arm.  “If 
not  before,  we  meet  at  Leriche’s  on  Thursday.  Have  you 
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had  your  invitation,  General?  It  is  sure  to  be  a  lovely 
ball.” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am.  We  are  leaving  Paris  early  on 
Thursday  morning.” 

“Oh,  I  call  that  too  bad,”  said  Josephine,  guilelessly! 
“Why?” 

Madame  Tallien  smiled. 

Josephine  didn’t  see  it,  but  Terezia  caught  him  up 
sharply — in  fact,  as  she  expressed  it  herself,  she  was  all 
raw  edges.  She  wanted  to  scratch  someone,  preferably 
Josephine. 

“Darling,  take  care ;  he’s  a  wicked  deceiver !  I  wouldn’t 
be  at  all  surprised  if  he  put  you  in  his  pocket  and  ran  off 
with  you,  leaving  us  to  weep  at  Leriche’s.” 

“I’m  not  so  easily  disposed  of,”  said  Citoyenne  Bona¬ 
parte,  with  a  very  great  air,  letting  go  his  arm.  “What 
do  you  mean,  sir?” 

“Exactly  what  I  said,  ma’am.” 

“Say  it  again,  sir!” 

“Ha,  ha!  I  call  this  great — delightful .  Can’t  you  see 
he  means  it,  poor  darling?  I  wouldn’t  be  married  to  a 
general  in  supreme  command,  no,  not  for  all  Menier’s 
chocolates.”  (Terezia  gave  Junot  a  fascinating  glance — 
he  looking  over  her  head.)  “I  love — love  chocolates.” 

“I  envy  the  chocolates.”  (There  is  such  a  thing  as  lip 
service  when  your  mind  is  leagues  away — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  wasn’t  removed  twelve  feet  .  .  .) 

Madame  Tallien  shrugged  her  bare  and  superb  shoul¬ 
ders.  “Whom  are  you  looking  at?”  she  asked  sharply. 
(She’d  never  been  at  such  a  hateful  function  ...  it  had 
been  more  than  stupid  .  .  .) 

He  was  caught  this  time,  blushing  furiously.  “Nothing, 
nobody,”  he  declared.  “Allow  me,  Citoyenne.” 

Josephine  curtsied  (I  wish  I’d  been  there  to  see  it)  and 
moved  towards  the  door. 

Terezia  laughed  again,  beckoned  to  Citoyen  Barras,  and 
deliberately  stared  out  of  countenance  a  young  girl  in 
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white,  with  a  pink  rose  nestling  behind  her  left  ear.  She 
thought  her  plain. 

Nor  did  she  vouchsafe  one  word  to  Citoyen  B arras  nor 
a  seat  in  his  own  carriage.  Citoyenne  Bonaparte,  leading 
the  way,  chatted  amiably  with  her  cavalier.  46 Wait  until 
we  get  home,  and  then  I’ll  scold  you,”  she  said  archly. 

“No  doubt  you  will,”  he  answered  sadly. 

As  the  best  people  are  moving  away  in  the  front  of  the 
hall,  we  can  get  a  better  view  of  the  second-rate  lot  at  the 
back.  In  his  best  dress  a  man  always  looks  a  stranger. 
You  must  know  what  we  mean?  It’s  not  so  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  broadcloth  and  fine  linen  as  a  ramrod  expression — 
a  kind  of  cast-iron  self-consciousness  due  to  novel  sur¬ 
roundings. 

We’ll  admit  we  had  to  look  twice  before  we  recognised 
them,  but  now  we  are  positive  we’ve  made  no  mistake,  and 
take  it  as  a  lucky  chance  that  we  have  at  the  last  moment 
come  across  our  friends.  The  poet  is  standing  up.  The 
doctor  (in  plum  satin!)  is  sitting  as  if  for  his  daguerreo¬ 
type — true,  they  hadn’t  come  in — next  to  that  queer  chap 
with  a  screw  loose  in  his  head.  What  was  his  name,  now? 
Fulton,  of  course,  the  inventor  of  “steam  boats”  or  some 
such  quackery.  The  doctor  said  his  pills  were  far  safer 
and  more  saleable.  Poor  Fulton  had  (very  grievously)  to 
admit  the  truth  of  his  statement.  On  the  doctor’s  other 
side  sat  the  pawnbroker,  in  jewellery  “borrowed”  from  the 
shop,  also  in  holiday  attire,  with  the  usual  shake  to  his 
head,  chewing  a  pad  of  tobacco  and  spitting  surreptitiously 
and  noiselessly  between  his  knees.  Next  him,  Sans-Souci ! 
fat,  good-tempered,  dear  Sans-Souci.  (We  wouldn’t  have 
missed  him  for  worlds.)  As  he  hadn’t  a  holiday  suit,  and 
as  even  Tallien’s  pass  wouldn’t  have  admitted  him  into  the 
Luxembourg  sans  clothes,  he  was  wearing  his  every  day 
pigeon-grey  costume,  no  doubt  very  nicely  brushed  for  the 
occasion.  He  had  an  uncomfortable  stick-up  frill  round  his 
neck,  but  otherwise  he  looked  out  and  away  the  most 
unconcerned  member  of  the  party.  True,  we’ve  only  had 
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a  back  view  of  the  poet,  making  a  bee  line,  tall  and  angular, 
for  the  same  little  door  through  which  Citoyen  Talley¬ 
rand  had  with  such  courteous  attention  conducted  his  lady. 
However,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  musician  had  the 
happiest  expression  of  the  three,  his  hands  meekly  folded 
across  his  chest,  his  head  meekly  resting  against  a  con¬ 
venient  pillar  .  .  . 

“Wake  up,”  said  the  doctor,  in  an  audible  whisper,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  shake.  “It’s  time  to  be  going.  We  don’t  want 
to  be  the  last  as  well  as  the  first.” 

Sans-Souci  sat  up  and  opened  his  eyes,  looking  bright 
as  a  good-tempered  infant.  “It’s  been  uncommonly  inter¬ 
esting,”  he  said.  “It  was  nice  of  Tallien  to  have  asked  us. 
Have  I  missed  anything?” 

“They’ve  been  making  speeches,”  said  Fulton,  in  his  sad 
little  voice.  “Talkin’  is  easy,”  he  added. 

“Cheer  up,”  said  Souci,  smoothing  his  velvet  coat.  “This 
little  show  isn’t  final.”  And  he  walked  out  into  the  open, 
looking  every  atom  as  proud  as  a  futurist  who  has  just 
heard  his  picture  falsely  described. 

We  told  you  we’d  outstay  the  company,  and  we’ve  kept 
our  word.  The  great  hall  of  the  Luxembourg  is  as  sheeted 
and  empty  and  cold  as  the  Albert  Hall  on  off  nights. 
They’ve  gone,  they’ve  vanished,  this  representative  gather¬ 
ing  of  other  days,  men  and  women  who  were  alive  and  who 
now  are  dead  except  for  one  or  two.  Little  Fulton,  with 
his  big  scheme  and  narrow  chest,  is  about  the  most  notable 
exception,  always  supposing  the  immortality  of  creation 
and  the  continuation  of  life. 

Whatever  the  company,  whatever  the  day — given  certain 
combinations — the  self-same  spirit  takes  the  chair.  He’s 
familiar  to  every  generation  in  his  different  impersonation 
— envy,  hatred,  malice,  love,  joy,  hope — to  name  only  a  few 
of  his  better-known  parts.  We,  the  “human  beings”  and 
the  hereditary  masters  of  earth  (a  fine  flavour  about  the 
title,  and  empty  as  most  titles),  are  a  growing  and  active 
race,  and  we  are  continually  wanting  more  moving  space 
for  our  ancient  heirloom  sentiments.  (No  doubt  the  apes 
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had  the  use  of  them  and  flung  nuts  at  each  other’s  heads 
until  the  best  marksman  got  what  he  wanted.)  The  only 
known  and  practical  solution  to  a  quarrel — between  man 
or  beast — is  a  fight  on  the  best  scale  obtainable.  Not  all 
the  peacemongers  in  this  world,  or  the  next,  will  detract  a 
single  fighting  unit  from  his  object.  From  a  human  point 
of  view  war  is  a  cheerful  sacrifice.  It  must  be  so,  or  it 
would  degenerate  into  slaughter  and  debauchery;  killing 
for  the  lust  of  killing;  destroying  for  the  lust  of  ruin,  a 
mad,  helter-skelter  of  criminal  passion.  We  can’t  stand 
still  (it’s  the  law  of  God  and  man),  and  the  strongest  ape 
wins,  be  his  cause  just  or  infamous. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


BONAPARTE  hurried  his  operations,  and  gave  the 
King  of  Sardinia  better  terms  than  he  deserved,  so 
that  he  could  obtain  a  day  or  two — out  of  Father  Time’s 
satchel — “entirely  at  his  own  disposal.” 

(Father  Time  laughed  in  his  hoary  beard  at  the  ever¬ 
lasting  conceits  of  men.  He  knew — none  better — that 
every  moment  of  his  life  Napoleon  Bonaparte  utilised  to 
further  his  own  ends.  As  he  flashed  across  the  plains, 
giving  battle  to  his  enemies,  ostensibly  for  the  glory  of 
France,  every  blow  he  struck,  every  step  he  took,  ever}7* 
headlong  flight  into  the  realms  of  purest  imagination,  was 
conceived  and  won  in  his  own  interest.  Truly  he  loved 
himself  with  the  love  surpassing  the  love  of  women.  He 
was  the  bravest  man  alive,  and  yet,  at  heart,  a  mortal 
coward  .  .  .  He  knew — the  ancient  greybeard  who  sits  at 
the  board  of  birth  and  death,  paying  out  the  minutes  of 
life.  What  a  stupendous  office!  What  a  thankless  task, 
and  how  wearisome  !  There  is  a  pitiable  sameness  about 
life.  For  what  is  the  record  of  man  but  as  the  surf  beat¬ 
ing  on  the  shore ;  a  spray  of  light  and  beauty — and  in  the 
twinkle  of  an  eye  his  place  knows  him  no  more;  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  in  number  are  the  lives  of  men,  and  of 
less  account  to  the  Giver  of  Life.  Yet — don’t  the  lesser 
waves  envy  the  seventh  wave? 

Long,  long  ago,  at  the  birth  of  the  universe,  the  gods 
sat  in  council — the  heathen  gods  under  the  heel  of  the 
Christian  God.  “O  God,  Thou  creator  of  things  created 
and  uncreated,”  cried  the  lesser  gods,  “what  shall  be  the 
reward  of  Thy  creatures?”  “Blindness,”  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty. 

He  has  dealt  faithfully  with  us.  He  keeps  us  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand.  Napoleon’s  was  an  exceptional  case. 
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Instead  of  being  the  plaything  of  Fate,  he  played  with 
destiny.  It  is  the  privilege  of  genius.  It  does  not  happen 
often.  (When  genius  grows  commonplace,  madness  will 
be  accounted  a  privilege.) 

General  Bonaparte’s  triumphant  entry  into  Milan  was 
a  signal  victory  and  a  signal  tribute  to  the  brilliancy  of 
his  arms.  As  he  rode  down  the  thronged  streets — a  little 
lean  figure  on  his  dappled  charger — not  a  woman,  leaning 
over  one  or  other  of  the  crowded  and  decorated  balconies, 
who  didn’t  consider  him  a  hero  of  heroes.  They  scattered 
roses  in  his  path;  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs;  they 
clapped  their  hands  and  they  shouted,  “Viva,  viva  Bona¬ 
parte  !” 

You  know  how  contagious  is  the  enthusiasm  of  a  crowd. 
It  is  like  a  sheet  of  living  fire  sweeping  down  a  street;  a 
red  fire  which  warms  and  which  doesn’t  destroy ;  it  covers 
a  great  many  things,  including  unhealed  grief.  When  the 
fire  has  passed  beyond — the  glamour,  the  music,  the  tramp 
of  marching  men,  the  general  in  supreme  command  for 
one  brief  instant  vested  with  godlike  attributes — all  the 
pomp  and  state  of  advertised  victory — for  even  victory 
depends  on  broadsheets  and  has  to  be  stage-managed  to 
be  effectual — when  the  full  tide  has  swept  beyond,  it  is 
extraordinarily  quiet  in  the  empty  street.  (Who  counts 
the  drones?)  The  women  cluster  in  groups,  discussing 
their  impressions.  The  maidservants  remove  the  hangings. 
The  show  is  over — relegated  to  memory.  Lo  and  behold, 
other  memories  wake  up  .  .  .  War  is  a  very  vast  term, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  both  joy  and 
sorrow  .  .  . 

Those  who  look  upon  war  with  indifference  deserve  a 
bitter  end.  Those  who  regard  it  as  a  means  of  commercial 
prosperity  ought  to  die  in  a  workhouse.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  incalculably  mean  in  taking  advantage  of  a  fellow- 
creature’s  necessity — and  human.  At  times  it  is  a  hateful 
thought  that  we  belong  to  the  tribe.  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Skylark  would  say  to  Mrs.  Skylark,  “Call  up  the  young 
and  let’s  fly  to  Mr.  Robin’s  assistance.  He’s  disabled  and 
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he  can’t  feed  his  family.  For  every  worm  we  bring  him 
to-day  he’ll  repay  us  to-morrow  with  ten  fat  slugs?”  He — 
Mr.  Skylark — might  let  Mr.  Robin  and  family  starve — I 
believe  in  the  bird  world  they  “keep  themselves  to  them¬ 
selves” — but  he’d  never  demean  himself  to  grow  fat  at  his 
neighbour’s  expense.  (D’ye  remember  our  merry  gentle¬ 
men,  in  their  rolling  tubs  built  of  gold  and  cemented  by 
blood?)  Mr.  Skylark  is  a  free-born  citizen  of  the  air,  and 
as  such  endowed  with  winged  and  higher  instincts  than  we, 
mere  earth  grubbers.  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  birds 
as  a  very  privileged  community. 

There  aren’t  many  singing-birds  to  be  seen  (or  heard) 
in  the  cities  of  Italy.  The  human  beings  eat  them,  which 
makes  them  scarce  and  scared.  They  keep  to  their  en¬ 
chanted  groves,  veritable  little  bowers  of  Paradise,  where 
there  is  a  wealth  of  sun  and  shady  trees,  flowers  and  run- 
ing  water;  and  rich  dark  earth,  the  breeding-place  of 
innumerable  slugs,  ants,  beetles,  frogs,  fireflies  and  other 
insects.  There  they  congregate  in  their  thousands  and 
thousands — the  little  birds  of  Italy — and  warble  and  flirt 
from  morn  till  dusk.  Do  you  think  we’d  disclose  the  name 
of  one  of  their  holy  places?  No,  not  for  all  the  nightin¬ 
gales’  tongues  in  the  world !  You  don’t  know  what  such  a 
renunciation  implies — except  you  have  the  heart  of  a 
singer  and  were  bom  mute.  At  times — no,  it’s  no  man’s 
duty  (or  woman’s)  to  make  his  or  her  confession  in  public. 
Let’s  return  to  Napoleon — he  at  least  isn’t  sacred. 

But  he  is  deeply  in  earnest.  We  have  never  seen  him 
quite  so  serious  before.  He’s  shut  up  alone  in  one  of  those 
dismal  salas,  in  the  Palazzo  Serbelloni,  surrounded  by 
packing-cases.  Some  are  unpacked  (he’s  done  it  himself). 
Such  a  collection !  Some  of  the  things,  scattered  over  the 
great  room,  may  well  amaze  the  ancestors — in  ruff  and 
periwig  or  suits  of  chained  armour — hanging  there  these 
hundred  years  or  more,  on  each  his  hook. 

Here  are  laces  and  ribbons,  scarfs  and  sashes ;  filigree 
bottles  of  scent,  dainty  gloves  and  daintier  shoes;  little 
stupid  pictures — gay  and  bright  as  new  paint — delicate 
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fans,  some  with  gold  sticks,  others  of  carved  ivory;  tiny 
silver  bells,  and  tiny  cups  of  eggshell  china- — lengths  of 
softest  silk,  and  prettily-bound  books ;  a  pile  of  silk  stock¬ 
ings  ;  a  stuffed  parrot ;  a  pair  of  dolls,  swinging,  with  inter¬ 
laced  arms,  under  a  rustic  tree — all  fashioned  of  tinted 
papier-mache ;  a  model  elephant;  several  trinket-boxes;  a 
variety  of  cushions;  a  set  of  Sevres  china — worthy  of 
greater  company;  a  needle-case  of  ivory  with  gold  fillings 
(which  she’ll  never  look  at)  ;  a  Chinese  puzzle — and  more 
clothes;  tippets,  petticoats,  furs,  parasols  .  .  .  such  a 
collection!  We’ve  only  picked  out  a  few  objects  here  and 
there.  There  is  such  a  bewildering  quantity  .  .  .  Jewel¬ 
lery  ! — look  at  that  string  of  white  pearls,  fit  for  a  queen — 
look  at  those  gold  brooches  and  gold  bracelets,  and  emerald 
rings.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  Has  the  general  in 
supreme  command  gone  crazy?  Look  at  him,  with  exces¬ 
sive  care  unearthing  a  hat,  trimmed  with  pink  roses  .  .  . 
please  notice  how  he  pinches  into  shape  a  tumbled  leaf — 
he’s  by  no  manner  of  means  a  fool,  this  little  man,  seated — 
cross-kneed — on  the  floor  beside  his  boxes  .  .  .  really  and 
truly — a  rusty  nail,  and  the  old  masters  will  tumble  out 
of  their  tarnished  frames  in  goggle-eyed  amazement. 
Never  in  all  their  hundred  years’  experience  of  a  tidy,  dull 
life  have  they  seen  such  a  disorderly  display  of  “trumpery” 
articles. 

Presently  the  General  brings  order  out  of  disorder.  With 
an  admirable  eye  for  effect  he  arranges  his  purchases — 
sent  dowi  from  Paris  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble 
— to  their  best  advantage.  When  all  is  ready,  he  inspects 
the  exhibition  with  both  pride  and  anxiety.  Will  she  be 
pleased? 

Children  love  “presents,”  and  some  women  love  them 
above  their  souls  .  .  .  He  smiled  tenderly  as  he  slipped 
a  magnificent  chocolate-box  under  a  square  cushion  lying 
on  one  of  the  huge  antique  settees  .  .  .  children  delight  in 
“surprises.”  He  didn’t  rate  her  very  high,  his  idolised 
lady,  but  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart.  It  was  nice  of 
him  in  midst  of  war — “victories”  behind  him  and  “vie- 
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tories”  before  him — to  remember  her  tastes  and  to  try  his 
best  to  satisfy  them. 

There  are  many  more  notable  and,  strictly  speaking, 
more  historical  occasions  in  the  life  and  times  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  but  we  consider  the  old  masters  had  a  very 
charming  private  view — so  to  speak — of  one  of  his  best 
moments.  You  couldn’t  call  him  arrogant  or  selfish,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  floor  (he  was  rather  fond  of  sitting  on  the 
floor),  and  turning  the  handle  of  a  musical-box — his 
lover’s  thoughts  keeping  time  with  the  music  in  a  stream 
of  sweetest  melody — surrounded  by  piles  of  feminine 
clothing,  empty  cases  and  crumpled  tissue-paper.  There 
is  something  appealing  in  the  scene — something  so  natural, 
in  spite  of  its  incongruity.  We  have  the  most  intimate 
impression  of  the  room.  We  could  give  you  every  gleam 
of  light  and  shade  (the  lighting  of  a  room  is  most  impor¬ 
tant)  ;  the  exact  colouring  of  the  faded  tapestries — there 
are  some  bronze  and  green  shades  in  them  to  make  a 
painter’s  mouth  water;  the  immense  sixteenth-century 
Venetian  mirror;  the  carving  of  the  ornate  door-posts — 
too  heavy  for  beauty ;  each  tatter  visible  and  invisible  on 
the  forty-eight  high-backed  ebony  chairs,  upholstered  in 
Genoa  velvet ;  the  mosaic  tables,  supported  by  cherubim — 
we  have  an  eye  for  interiors  and  quite  a  sentiment  for 
detail.  Alas !  if  we  wrote  as  the  spirit  moved  us,  we’d 
never  get  under  way.  It’s  time  to  be  “marching,”  to  lower 
our  torches  and  to  bide  our  opportunity.  In  a  word, 
we’ve  given  our  word  to  wind  up  this  volume  at  our  earliest 
convenience.  No  doubt  you’re  horribly  anxious  to  get  to 
the  last  page  .  .  .  Sir,  be  so  kind — -there’s  the  door — go  ! 
(We  hate  being  hurried.) 

Presently  the  General  makes  a  move.  Under  his  imme¬ 
diate  supervision  the  empty  cases  and  the  litter  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  fall  across 
the  portrait  of  a  noble  cavalier,  mounted  on  a  white 
charger  with  the  longest  tail  and  the  smallest  head  you 
ever  saw — painted  by  Vandyck — balancing  himself,  as  it 
were,  on  one  jetty  hoof,  in  the  act  of  leaping  into  the 
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clouds — the  picture  occupies  the  place  of  honour  over 
the  monumental  marble  mantelpiece.  In  the  grate  huge 
logs  are  burning — probably  cedar- wood,  by  the  smell  of 
them.  By  the  General’s  orders  similar  fires  are  lit  in  all 
the  seven  rooms  composing  Citoyenne  Josephine  Bona¬ 
parte’s  private  suite.  The  inside  of  an  Italian  palace  is 
always  chilly.  He  knows  she  likes  warmth  and  brightness. 
Had  he  been  a  modem  lover  he  would  have  ordered  in  a 
cart-load  of  flowers  to  decorate  the  apartment.  As  it  was, 
the  idea  never  occurred  to  him.  You  can’t  see  his  mother, 
can  you,  cutting  flowers  and  arranging  them  in  vases  ? 

He  saw  to  every  practical  detail — from  the  airing  of 
her  great  bed,  a  fourposter  with  nodding  crimson  plumes 
and  curtains  to  match — the  natural  death-bed  of  twenty 
Serbelloni  princes — quite  a  peace  record  for  a  noble  Italian 
family — to  the  summoning  of  her  guard  of  honour,  already 
assembled  in  the  Red  Saloon  awaiting  their  formal  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  wife  of  their  idolised  chief. 

He  wanted  to  show  her  off.  He  was  so  inordinately 
proud  of  her.  Yet — in  view  of  his  own  interests — that 
picked  body  of  men,  brave  and  handsome,  wasn’t  the  wisest 
collection  of  his  life.  It  is  not  practical  to  distract  a 
butterfly  if  you  are  bent  on  keeping  it  for  yourself.  Her 
success  was  instantaneous.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
What  he  loves  they  love.  (Heigh!  Josephine,  you’ll  very 
soon  find  your  feet  in  Milan!)  Doesn’t  any  woman  appre¬ 
ciate  a  novelty  after  her  own  heart?  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  can’t  you  see  her  tripping  over  that  vast  palace — 
always  with  one  or  two  cicerones — enlivening  it  with  the 
charm  of  her  personality,  laughing  her  little  laugh,  smiling 
her  little  smile,  telling  her  little  stories?  She  attracted 
light — so  said  Bonaparte,  with  all  a  lover’s  rapture. 

He  must  have  left  her  to  her  own  devices,  after  two  days 
of  mixed  blessing,  with  a  very  heavy  heart.  We  were 
going  to  write  “unmixed  blessing,”  but  it  would  have  been, 
in  the  face  of  truth,  such  a  big,  black  lie.  How  that 
brilliantly  successful  young  man  must  have  wondered  at 
the  niggardliness  of  fortune!  No  doubt  during  those  first 
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two  days  in  Milan — face  to  face  with  his  Josephine — he 
would  have  “swapped”  the  victories  of  Monte  Notte,  Dego, 
Millesino,  Cherasco,  and  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  for  one  of  her 
favours.  We  have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  so  we  must 
suppose  she  treated  him  cruelly.  A  soldier  on  active  service 
is  more  especially  dependent  on  a  woman’s  love. 

After  two  days  of  her  society  he  was  on  the  road  again- — 
“marching”  and  chasing  his  star,  and  beating  his  enemies, 
and  thinking  of  her  continually,  not  forgetting  to  put  his 
thoughts  on  paper. 

You  remember  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever  in  Mantua? 
From  his  sick-bed  he  writes  to  her:  “May  27th,  1796  .  .  . 
Darling,  come  to  me,  come  at  once.  I  must  see  you.  I 
feel  I  am  going  to  be  seriously  ill.  I  love  you.  I  adore  you. 
A  million  kisses — a  few  for  Fortune,  in  spite  of  his  surli¬ 
ness  ...” 

The  letter  made  her  angry  (of  course).  By  then  she 
had  found  her  feet  in  Milan.  She  enjoyed  the  Italian 
siestas,  her  afternoon  drives,  and  her  company.  She  liked 
flirting  with  Dante’s  moon  and  her  own  M.  Charles.  By  a 
miracle  of  good  fortune  an  unhealed  wound  prevented  him 
going  to  the  front.  “It’ll  never  heal,”  he  said  to  Josephine, 
indicating  with  his  manicured  fingers  the  region  of  his 
lacerated  heart.  “Don’t  say  that,”  she  pleaded.  “You 
deserve  happiness,  M.  Charles.”  “Madam” — but  we  haven’t 
time  to  quote  M.  Charles — -he’s  rather  like  the  brook  or 
Longfellow’s  clock.  All  that  we  will  say  is  that  he  offered 
her  his  arm  as  they  paced  to  and  fro  under  the  silver 
ilexes,  and  that  his  heart  complaint  grew  decidedly  worse, 
thanks  to  the  obvious  jealousy  of  the  other  men  .  .  . 
“Let’s  go  back,  dear,”  she  murmured.  “Another  little 
minute,”  he  whispered.  (Why  do  platitudes  sound  so  much 
better  in  half-tones?)  “Life  is  so  precarious  and  happiness 
so  uncertain.”  “Is  it?”  she  asked,  leaning  over  the  stone 
balustrade,  watching  the  dim  outlines  of  the  great  white 
cathedral.  It  was  full  summer  in  Milan.  By  night  the 
city  gardens  were  full  of  shadows,  mystery  and  beauty; 
flowering  magnolias,  tiger-lilies  and  late  roses  washed  in 
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dew*,  and  all  the  scents  of  the  world  ...  it  is  very  hard 
that  we  must  leave  such  an  atmosphere. 

Some  weeks  later  Bonaparte  came  tearing  back  like  a 
madman  to  Milan.  His  patience  as  a  married  man  was 
being  severely  tried.  She  was  a  worse  correspondent  than 
ever,  and  he  wrote  to  her  twice  a  day.  Reports  leaked 
through  that  she  was  enjoying  herself,  and  of  one  fes¬ 
tivity  after  another  arranged  in  her  honour,  and  other 
things.  It  wasn’t  true !  She  loved  him !  (It’s  pitiable  how 
love  clings  to  its  straw.)  He  rushed  back  to  lay  himself 
at  her  feet,  forgetting  her  unkindness  and  only  remember¬ 
ing  her  charm.  He  arrived  unannounced — always  a  dan¬ 
gerous  proceeding  (and  no  woman  likes  it — except  she 
loves  him  above  everything).  He  ran  through  her  pri¬ 
vate  rooms,  already  stamped  with  the  indefinable  touch 
of  a  woman’s  personality  .  .  .  “Josephine — Josephine 
.  .  We  can  hear  his  tones  of  acute  anxiety,  and  fancy 
the  chilling  silence  of  the  unoccupied  suite.  It  seemed 
Madame  had  proceeded  to  Genoa  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Republic.  He  very  nearly  died  of  the  shock.  He  had  so 
counted  on  seeing  her.  The  disappointment  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  He’d  been  living  and  working  at 
express  speed.  He  was  tired  out  and  weary.  He  raged 
against  her.  He  repented  and  flung  himself  on  her  bed, 
and  craved  her  forgiveness — God  knows  how  he  got  through 
the  night.  We  still  have  in  existence  the  letter  he  sent  her 
— such  a  pathetic  letter  when  we  consider  the  circum¬ 
stances.  He  begs  her  not  to  consider  him  (so  unneces¬ 
sary),  and  assures  her  that  her  amusement  is  the  only 
thing  that  matters.  Then,  leaving  wounded  pride  aside, 
he  signs  himself  “Your  husband,  the  most  wretched  man 
alive.’’  His  poor,  shaking,  crabbed  handwriting  is  enough 
evidence  of  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 

He  had  “to  get  over  it,”  as  we  say.  Even  when  she 
refused  to  join  him  in  Mantua,  he  sweated  in  agony  and 
grew  well  enough  to  send  her  news  of  further  victories.  In 
return  she  wrote  him  one  of  her  rare  letters  and  told  him — 
she  didn’t  mind  writing  when  she  had  something  to  say — 
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about  that  brute  Felise’s  scandalous  behaviour.  It  seemed 
that  that  young  woman  aired  her  mistress’s  clothes  on  her 
person.  “Imagine  (she  wrote),  she  is  seen  everywhere  in 
Milan  wearing  my  best  dresses  and  hats.  I  sent  her  off  at 
a  day’s  notice  .  .  .  How  nice  you’ve  won  a  battle  .  .  . 
I’m  quite  comfortable,  but  Fortune  doesn’t  like  the  heat.” 

No  doubt  Josephine  approved  of  her  husband’s  arrange¬ 
ments  for  her  stay  in  Milan.  She  wrote  to  darling  Terezia 
quite  glowing  accounts  of  her  doings.  She  seemed,  from 
her  own  description,  to  be  living  on  presents  and  compli¬ 
ments  and  surprises.  Everyone  was  “so  kind.”  (How 
Terezia  must  have  enjoyed  those  naively  selfish  letters!) 
No  doubt  Josephine  laughed  divinely  when  she  discovered 
the  hidden  chocolate-box  and  sampled  it  at  once.  Let’s 
hope  the  General  had  the  joy  of  seeing  her  do  it.  No  doubt 
he  felt  amply  rewarded  for  all  his  trouble  and  all  his  love 
by  one  of  her  kisses.  He  wanted  them  above  everything 
else,  and  she  knew  it,  and  the  fact  bored  her. 

How  eternally  life  repeats  itself !  Do  we  ever  benefit  by 
the  experience  of  others?  Never.  A  great  man  is  gener¬ 
ally  trampled  on  by  a  small  woman.  Not  that  we  need 
offer  Napoleon  our  respectful  sympathy  on  account  of 
Josephine’s  abstemious  qualities.  Had  she — during  those 
priceless  days  in  Milan— kissed  him  morning,  noon  and 
night,  he  couldn’t  have  loved  her  more — knowing  the  hump 
in  human  nature,  we’d  infallibly  say  he’d  have  loved  her 
less.  Kisses  are  measured  by  quality  and  not  by  quantity, 
and  are  valuable  according  to  desire.  There’s  something 
very  cheap  about  a  cheap  kiss  (Lord,  we  are  talking  like  a 
book,  and  an  ancient  one  at  that!).  There’s  no  denying 
there  is  a  mysterious  happiness  in  being  “miserable.” 
You  ask  the  cross  old  woman  with  her  eternal  grievance 
how  she’d  feel  without  her  cross?  Why,  she’d  cross  the 
brook  and  cross  swords  with  the  first  person  she  met  to 
get  a  new  one.  (What  an  inveterate  love  we  have  for  puns ! 
I’m  afraid  it  isn’t  literary.  Maybe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief  there’s  a  certain  pride,  and  a  desire  to  show  off 
our  accomplishments.  I  remember  how  we  wrote  to  our 
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first  London  publisher,  who  doubted  our  proficiency  in  his 
language,  “You  needn’t  be  afraid.  I  can  right  english 
quite  all  write.”  We  clapped  on  the  stamp  and  we  sent  off 
the  letter — and  were  found,  hours  afterwards,  chuckling, 
when  it  dawned  upon  us  what  that  nice  man  must  have 
thought  of  our  spelling,  or  of  our  wanton  carelessness.) 

There  is  a  reserve  price  on  love  only  known  to  the  Giver 
of  All  Things.  By  which  ye  may  know  that  love  is  a 
speculation,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  matri¬ 
mony.  Honestly — if  it  wasn’t  so  immoral,  we’d  back  free 
love.  There’s  a  smack  of  breezy  liberty  about  the  very 
name  which  is  in  itself  tantalising  to  a  “pore  female”  who 
drew  an  unlucky  number  out  of  the  moral  basket — if  he’d 
been  a  blank  at  least,  but  he  was  a  most  assertive  gentle¬ 
man.  How  are  you  to  know,  dressed  up  in  orange-flowers 
and  satin,  how  you’ll  feel  when  the  finery  is  put  off?  In 
our  case,  we  chattered  with  cold  and  self-pity.  And  yet 
it  would  be  wicked  to  complain.  We  feel  solemnly  assured 
if  we  had  been  “happily  married”  (does  it  ever  happen?) 
we  would  have  kept  to  postcards  and  an  occasional  lengthy 
and  extremely  well-expressed  letter.  A  happy  woman  has 
all  the  work  she  wants  to  nurse  her  own  happiness.  I  hope 
— in  consideration  of  your  own  interests — you’ll  have  the 
decency  to  wish  us  continual  misery.  Glory  be  to  God! 
Looking  back,  we  are  entirely  grateful  that  we  escaped — 
happiness. 

Rocking  our  unborn  babies,  we  never  would  have  seen 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  sitting  on  the  marble  floor  of  an 
Italian  palace,  twisting  the  handle  of  a  musical-box,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  lover’s  thoughts — surrounded  by  empty  cases 
and  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  feminine  requisites ;  nor 
Josephine  flirting  in  the  dusk  under  the  silver  ilexes  with 
her  wax  doll,  M.  Charles ;  or  the  thousand  and  one  other 
pictures  we’ve  flung  on  the  screen  of  life,  developed  by 
imagination — and  there  isn’t  a  stronger  light. 

It’s  marvellous  how  an  idea  can  expand.  God  knows  if 
we  are  guilty  of  plagiarism  or  of  the  worse  sin  of  com¬ 
placency.  It’s  a  fact — give  us  a  single  thread,  of  any 
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colour,  and  we’ll  weave  you  a  full-sized  tapestry.  There’s 
no  witchery  about  the  matter,  no  trickery,  no  difficulty — 
as  the  wind  plays  and  as  the  sun  moves  is  the  heart  of  the 
born  writer. 

Politically  speaking,  Napoleon  wasn’t  out  of  the  wood 
by  any  manner  of  means.  Yellow-coated  Tallien  was  work¬ 
ing  up  heaven  and  earth  to  hinder  his  movements.  He 
had  had  direct  orders  from  the  Directory  to  share  his 
command  with  General  Kellermann — he  was  even  told  what 
to  do.  Half  the  army  was  to  march  on  Rome,  and  inves¬ 
tigate  Naples,  the  other  half  to  finish  off  the  Austrians — -a 
cheerful  little  accommodating  programme  which  made  Gen¬ 
eral  Bonaparte  swear  (mildly)  and  offer  his  immediate 
resignation.  “One  half  of  the  army  in  Italy,”  he  wrote, 
“cannot  suffice  to  finish  the  matter  with  the  Austrians.  It 
is  only  by  keeping  my  force  entire  that  I  have  been  able  to 
gain  so  many  battles  and  to  be  now  at  Milan.  You  had 
better  have  one  bad  general  than  two  good  ones.”  The 
Directory  (as  he  had  foreseen)  didn’t  dare  persist  in  dis¬ 
placing  the  chief  whose  name  was  considered  the  pledge  of 
victory.  Napoleon  resumed  the  undivided  command  (which 
he  had  never  relinquished).  And  Tallien — more  or  less 
publicly — prophesied  terrible  things ;  and  blew  his  nose  a 
great  deal,  and  was  seen  continually — more  or  less  drunk — 
at  The  Cow.  He  always  made  fun  of  Souci’s  music  and 
jeered  at  everybody,  including  Barras,  Bonaparte,  Talley¬ 
rand,  Fouche — even  the  mild  Josephine  Bonaparte.  His 
talk  was  always  loud  and  inveigled.  All  that  was  certain 
was  that  he  had  a  grievance — and  a  Remedy.  The  latter 
he  kept  tight — maybe  because  he  had  nothing  to  show? 
He  spoke  largely  of  the  regeneration  of  France.  “As  a 
humble  instrument  .  .  .  the  devil  take  you,  Souci,  and 
your  noise !”  The  doctor  made  a  sketch  of  the  accommo¬ 
dating  devil,  only,  by  some  mistake,  he  carried  off  Tallien 
instead,  slung  on  his  shoulder,  limp  as  a  rag  doll.  The 
poet  added  some  lines.  The  palsy  shook  the  pawnbroker. 
And  the  landlord  went  round  with  the  bottle. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Ti/T  ADAME  BONAPARTE,  accompanied  by  General 
Junot,  drove  away  from  the  Luxembourg  in  an 
open  hired  carriage  in  the  very  best  of  humour.  Her 
reception  had  been  so  cordial  and  so  delightful.  I  tell 
you  her  drive  home  was  something  of  a  triumphal  progress. 
She  bowed  to  right  and  left  like  a  veritable  queen.  She 
never  had  time  to  notice  that  brave  Junot — on  the  back 
seat — looked  solemn  as  an  owl. 

On  arriving  at  number  six  rue  de  Chantereine,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  got  out  and  stood — with  his  plumed  hat  under  his 
arm — by  the  carriage  door  to  assist  Josephine  to  descend. 
The  footman  flung  open  the  hall  door.  The  coachman  sat 
very  straight  on  his  box.  The  groom  stood  at  attention. 
It  couldn’t  have  been  better  in  a  picture. 

Inside  the  hall — still  a  small  place — in  a  real  fairy 
story,  of  course,  it  would  have  expanded  like  a  double-size 
shilling  balloon  after  four  breaths  .  .  .  stood  the  smiling 
Clementine. 

“Oh,  Clementine  !”  said  Josephine. 

“Oh,  ma’am!”  said  Clementine. 


Clementine  had  come  on  visit.  She  had  just  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  hospital. 

“I  have  had  such  a  beautiful  time,”  said  Josephine.  “I 
hope,  General,  I  acquitted  myself  well?” 

“Perfectly,  ma’am.” 

“It  must  have  been  a  grand  sight,”  said  Clementine, 
“with  all  those  gentlemen  in  fancy  dress.” 

Junot  laughed.  For  the  moment  he  quite  forgot  the 
letter  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket. 

“Clementine,”  he  said,  “your  mistress  looked  lovely  and 
behaved  splendidly.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 
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Clementine  bobbed,  that  is  to  say,  as  well  as  she  could. 
You  remember  she  had  had  an  accident  to  her  leg. 

Madame  Bonaparte  held  up  her  hands. 

“Spare  my  blushes,  sir,”  she  said.  “I  only  did  my 
duty.” 

(Then  was  his  chance — eh?) 

“And  you’ll  do  it  again,  ma’am!” 

Junot’s  voice  was  fierce  and  full  of  conviction. 

Josephine  laughed  sweetly  and  ran  up  the  stairs.  He 
followed  her. 

The  drawing-room,  which  they  entered,  was  looking  just 
as  pretty  as  ever.  Madame  Bonaparte  seated  herself  on 
her  favourite  sofa,  and  with  a  graceful  gesture,  she  pointed 
towards  a  chair. 

“Sit  down,  General,  do.” 

“Thank  you,  madame.” 

A  basket  of  lilies  stood  at  her  elbow.  They  had  arrived 
since  she  left  the  house  that  morning.  She  looked  at  the 
card  attached  to  the  basket.  “How  kind  people  are,”  she 
murmured. 

Fortune  had  barked  himself  hoarse  and  suspiciously 
sniffed  at  Junot’s  immaculate  boots.  “There’s  a  good 
dog,”  said  his  mistress.  “He’s  so  faithful,”  she  added  for 
the  benefit  of  her  visitor. 

Conversation  lagged  a  little.  Josephine  was  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  to  her  private  rooms,  and 
Junot  was  feeling  a  cross  between  a  murderer,  a  hangman 
and  a  fiend. 

“I  am  just  a  little  tired,”  said  Josephine.  “All  this 
week  I  am  up  to  my  neck  in  engagements.” 

“Chuck  ’em.” 

His  voice  was  still  fierce. 

Josephine  leant  forward  and  looked  kindly  at  him. 

“I  am  sure,  General,  you  are  also  feeling  tired.” 

“Never  felt  better  in  my  life,  ma’am.” 

“Oh.” 

Madame  Bonaparte  closed  her  eyes.  Good  heavens! 
thought  Junot,  she  is  going  to  sleep.  There  isn’t  a  minute 
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to  lose.  Women  always  have  a  thousand  things  to  do 
before  a  journey.  Thursday  was  only  two  days  off. 

He  coughed. 

She  opened  her  eyes. 

“Sir?” 

“Have  you  ever  thought  of  leaving  Paris,  ma’am,  for 
a  change  of  air?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  sir.” 

“It  would  agree  with  you.” 

“Why?” 

“It  would  be  the  making  of  you,  ma’am.” 

Josephine  studied  her  nails. 

“It  would  do  you  a  world  of  good,”  said  poor  Junot, 
desperately. 

She  looked  up  serenely. 

“You  don’t  know  us,  sir,”  she  said  gently,  stroking  For¬ 
tune’s  shaggy  head.  “We  are  the  most  indolent  creatures 
on  earth.  We  just  hate  travelling.  Isn’t  that  so  my  pet?” 

Fortune  wagged  his  stumpy  tail. 

Junot  got  up.  He  looked  immensely  tall. 

“You  would  not  like,  madam,  to  give  the  General  a 
surprise,  a  great  surprise?” 

She  nodded.  “How  clever  you  are,  sir.  That  is  just 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  intend  to  give  him  a  lovely 
country  house,  quite  complete  in  every  detail — he’ll  have 
to  pay  for  it,  of  course.  There’ll  be  a  shady  garden,  green 
painted  benches  and  a  sundial.” 

“Grand,”  he  said.  “I  know  of  the  very  place  to  suit 
you  in  Italy.” 

She  shut  her  eyes  again.  She  shook  her  curls.  She 
played  with  the  ring  Bonaparte  had  given  her,  engraved 
“ Ail  destin.”  “Oh,  no,”  she  said,  “I  love  France  and  I 
adore  Paris.” 

“The  General  is  the  greatest  man  alive,”  said  Junot, 
“and  he  wants  you.” 

He  handed  her  the  letter.  He  bent  down  and  thrust  it 
into  her  uncomprehending  grasp.  “Read  it,  ma’am,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  come  to  fetch  you.  The  flags  were  only  an 
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excuse.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  I  am  to  tie  you  up  in  a 
bundle  with  a  great  many  knots.” 

“Sir,”  she  said,  “Sir,  what  are  you  talking  about?” 

“Read  your  letter,  madame,”  he  said  again.  Where¬ 
upon  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her  to  her  bewilderment. 

Without  hesitation  she  rang  the  bell.  The  new  footmanj 
answered  it.  “I  want  to  speak  to  Clementine,”  she  said.  ! 

Before  the  General  in  supreme  command  had  left  Paris 
— probably  on  the  very  day  he  bought  Josephine  a  nice 
supply  of  note  paper — he  called  on  the  well-known  coach- 
builders,  Toupm  et  fils . 

He  gave  his  orders  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  to  such 
effect  that  when  he  left  the  shop  the  head  of  the  firm  was 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  He  had  never  dealt  with  such  a  rude 
customer  before.  He  left  an  order  for  a  commodious 
travelling  carriage  to  be  delivered  at  the  beginning  of 
May.  There’s  nothing  like  taking  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  consulting  your  own  taste.  The  General  had  decided 
how  that  coach  was  to  be  built  and  upholstered  from  its 
first  screw  to  its  last  button.  That  is  why  the  head  of 
the  firm  nearly  expired  (of  mortification)  after  his  cus¬ 
tomer  had  banged  to  the  glass  doors  of  the  showroom. 
He  was  an  expert  in  his  own  particular  trade.  Not  Bona¬ 
parte.  Needless  to  say  he  kept  his  opinion  to  himself. 

Junot,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  satisfied  himself  that  the 
order  had  been  executed  according  to  the  General’s  direc¬ 
tions  .  .  .  “Good,”  he  said,  “very  good.  Couldn’t  be 
better,  in  fact.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  head  of  the  firm,  oilily.  “I 
hope  the  General  will  be  pleased.” 

“Sure  to  be,”  said  Junot,  who,  you  perceive,  was  an 
optimist. 

At  half-past  seven  on  Thursday  morning  that  handsome! 
carriage,  attached  to  as  good  a  span  and  a  half  of  post 
horses  as  could  be  found  in  Paris,  was  to  be  waiting  out¬ 
side  number  six  rue  de  Chantereine  for  the  convenience  of 
Madame  Josephine  Bonaparte.  “And  the  devil  take  her,” 
commented  Junot  inwardly,  “if  she  is  not  ready.” 


CHAPTER  XXI 


LL  Wednesday  Josephine,  in  the  midst  of  her  packing, 


***  kept  running  to  Junot  for  information. — “Excuse 
me,  sir,  are — are  silk  stockings  to  be  had  in  Milan?”  (We 
wish  we  could  give  you  the  quiver  in  her  voice  and  express 
her  tragic  whisper,  or  paint  her  red-rimmed  eyes- — true, 
they  were  hidden  by  her  lace  handkerchief — a  very  pretty 
one.)  “Yes,  citoyenne,”  said  Junot  (he  said  “yes”  to 
everything  except  when  she  proposed  staying  over  Leriche’s 
party).  “Milan  is  the  place  for  silk  stockings.  You’ll  see 
them  hanging  up  in  every  street  in  every  colour  under  the 
sun.”  “I  only  want  them  in  black — and — white.  It’s  the 
most  absolutely  frightful  thing  I’ve  ever  heard  of.  He’s 
— he’s  a  monster.” 

Junot  looked  solemn  and  shook  his  head.  He  wasn’t 
having  a  happy  time.  Having  a  great  sense  of  duty, 
besides  a  boundless  affection  and  esteem  for  his  command¬ 
ing  officer,  he  never  (practically)  left  the  house  or 
Citoyenne  Bonaparte  out  of  sight.  He  dogged  her  like 
her  own  shadow.  When  she  rushed  into  the  drawing-room 
at  midnight,  in  a  ravishing  deshabille,  and  implored  him 
if  hot-water  bottles  were  to  be  had  in  Italy — he  was  there 
on  the  spot  to  answer  her  question.  He  assured  her  she 
could  get  hot-water  bottles  by  the  hundreds  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  at  any  little  village  shop,  but  that  she  would  only 
find  them  a  nuisance.  “There’s  the  blazing  sun  in  Italy 
and  great  heat  and  mosquitoes.  By  the  end  of  May  it  is 
really  summer.”  He  meant  to  speak  kindly — to  counter¬ 
act  her  natural  chilliness.  (She’d  told  him  she  suffered 
'from  cold  feet  if  deprived  of  her  comforts.)  She  took  it 
badly.  “Mosquitoes !”  she  wailed.  And  she  looked  at  him. 
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“Not  one,”  he  said.  “My  mistake.”  In  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  very  nearly  swore  at  her — in  fact  he  did  swear  at  her, 
but  not  on  account  of  her  cold  feet,  or  her  general 
dismalness,  or  her  plain  dislike  of  gnats,  but  because,  danc¬ 
ing  attendance  on  her  whims  (no  light  duty,  we  assure 
you),  he  was  cut  off  from  paying  the  Perons  a  ceremoni¬ 
ous  call.  He  was  very  sincerely  in  love,  this  brave  soldier 
and  excellent  envoy.  And  he  deserved  his  girl  and  his 
baton  and  his  dukedom.  He  got  all  three — without 
the  least  trouble,  if  we  except  the  job  of  taking  Cit- 
oyenne  Bonaparte — against  her  will — into  Italy.  That 
Wednesday  was  about  the  most  strenuous  day  in  his  life. 
Only  love  kept  him  from  fainting — or  running  away.  Love 
of  his  girl  and  love  of  his  General,  besides  rank  obstinacy 
of  character.  He  smoked  innumerable  cigarettes,  and  he 
also  occupied  his  time — while  the  ladies  were  “packing” — 
in  writing  rondels  to  a  pair  of  brown  eyes,  a  pink  rose  and 
a  white  tulle  dress. 

Of  course,  in  her  extremity  she,  Josephine,  sent  a  frantic 
note  to  dearest  Terezia.  And  dearest  Terezia  came  round 
at  once,  also  frantically  enraged  at  Bonaparte’s  dastardly 
treatment  of  his  wife.  (She  was  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  her 
that  she  could  afford  sympathy  .  .  .  three  to  one,  at 
Leriche’s  party  Citoyenne  Bonaparte — still  supported  by 
the  “flags” — would  have  continued  to  play  the  role  of 
leading  lady,  a  most  obnoxious  and  topsy-turvy  state  of 
affairs.) 

They  kissed  each  other,  Josephine  really  crying  and 
Terezia,  rather  cleverly,  simulating  her  friend’s  woe. 

“Darling,”  said  Madame  Tallien,  “I  told  you  so.  From 
the  very  beginning  I  was  sure  you  had  made  a  mistake  in 
marrying  out  of  your  class.  A  man  of  his  condition 
doesn’t  know  how  to  treat  women  of  the  aristocracy. 
They’re  bound  to  be  domineering  and  vulgar.  I  know 
what  I’m  talking  about.  Haven’t  I  thrown  myself  away 
on  Tallien?” 

“You  had  to  marry  him.” 

“Better  to  lose  your  life  than  to  lose  your  honour.” 
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But  Josephine  hadn’t  time  to  talk  platitudes  with  dar¬ 
ling  Terezia.  She  wanted  time  to  consult  her  over  clothes. 
Terezia  said  she  had  better  prepare  herself  for  a  long 
stay. 

“No,”  said  Josephine,  stamping  her  foot.  “I  can’t 
refuse  doing  as  he  wishes.  But  he  shan’t  keep  me — not  an 
hour  longer  than  I  choose!” 

Terezia  sighed.  Much  as  she  would  have  sighed  over 
some  childish  vagary  of  little  Rose-Marie — if  she  ever  saw 
her — Tallien’s  eldest  child.  Since  then  she  had  had  one 
or  two  new  babies,  handsome,  healthy,  good-tempered 
infants — we’ll  say  in  her  favour  (leaving  morality  aside) 
that  that  sickly  brute  Tallien  had  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  their  parentage — he  only  gave  them  his  name 
— he  had  the  honour  of  “legitimising”  as  pretty  a  family 
as  the  heart  of  woman  could  desire,  supposing  she  wanted 
it.  We  can’t  suppose  anything  of  the  kind  in  Terezia’s 
case — as  a  mother  she  neglected  her  duties  in  a  shocking 
manner.  Not  even  on  his  birthday  did  she  remember  her 
eldest  son  so  much  as  by  a  card !  (Little  red-headed,  fiery- 
tempered  Jean- Jacques  Devin,  Marquis  de  Fontenoy’s 
only  son  and  heir).  Probably  all  he  would  inherit  from 
that  quarter  would  be  the  fiery  temper.  In  his  looks  he 
took  after  his  mother.  T’ja!  when  we  think  of  your  hor¬ 
rid  behaviour,  “darling  Terezia,”  we’re  honestly  delighted 
to  know  that  the  “flags”  beat  you  down,  as  a  heavy  shower 
will  beat  down  the  handsomest,  most  productive  wheat- 
stalk  in  the  world!  We  can  see  your  lovely  golden  head 
In  the  mire,  your  pride  humbled  in  the  dust,  and  we  piously 
thank  the  Lord  for  His  manifold  blessings.  (It’s  so 
seldom  we,  that’s  to  say,  the  wicked,  get  what  we  deserve.) 
The  pity  is  you  didn’t  get  sufficient.  That  foolish  Prince 
de  Chimay  lost  his  heart  and  his  head  completely  over 
you.  He  married  you,  and  he  made  you  an  excellent  hus¬ 
band.  Through  him  you  got  a  foothold  on  a  decent  rung 
of  society.  And  a  name  for  goodness  which  you  richly 
didn’t  deserve,  in  spite  of  your  “charitableness”  and 
Christian  meekness  in  the  face  of  “systematic  persecu- 
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tion.”  “Once  upon  a  time — oh,  years  and  years  ago,  dear 
friends,  I  wounded  the  Emperor’s  susceptibilities.  He  is 
not  the  man  to  forgive — or  to  forget.  Never  mind — I 
don’t.  Twenty-five  dozen  grey  flannel  shirts,  did  you  say, 
dear  duchess?”  Can’t  you  hear  her  re-establishing  her 
reputation  as  a  much  wronged  and  sainted  grandmother. 
Remember,  she  did  have  twelve  children.  The  Prince  de 
Chimay  was  father  to  five.  An  extraordinary  career  and 
an  extraordinary  woman.  She  wasn’t  fifteen  when  her 
first-born  for  the  first  time  saw  his  darling  Mama’s  fea¬ 
tures.  At  the  time  he  was  indifferent  to  her  looks,  but  he 
cried  for  her  touch.  She  didn’t  touch  him.  “Ugly  little 
horror!”  she  said.  “Take  him  away.”  And  he — silly 
little  fellow — cried  all  the  more  .  .  . 

“Don’t  cry,  dearest  Josephine — you’ll  ruin  your  com¬ 
plexion.  Besides,  if  you  are  coming  back  so  soon,  why 
worry?  I  never  worry.” 

“Nor  would  I  if  I  always  got  what  I  wanted.” 

“I  don’t  really.” 

“Nonsense,  Terezia.” 

“In  the  meanwhile,  take  sufficient - ” 

“I  haven’t  got  sufficient.  I’m  in  rags.” 

“I  suppose  he’s  earning  money.  He’ll  buy  you  things.” 

“In  Milan!  It  is  a  hole.” 

“Are  you  going  to  Milan?  How  interesting!” 

“I  believe  so.  I’m  utterly  indifferent.” 

“Honestly,  I  think  it’s  exciting.  I  wonder  if  they’ll 
shoot - ” 

“Me?  I  don’t  care.” 

“He’s  sure  to  put  you  in  a  safe  place.  He  wouldn’t  risk 
your  life.” 

“I  wouldn’t  answer  for  Bonaparte’s  actions.” 

“He  adores  you.” 

“He  shows  it!” 

“Of  course  he  does.  If  he  didn’t  love  you  he’d  leave  youi 
in  Paris.  You  are  going  to  have  a  delightful  time* 
darling.” 

“Citoyenne,”  said  Felise,  advancing,  very  much  dishev- 
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elled,  with  a  pair  of  black  satin  boots  in  her  hand,  “am 
I  to  pack  these?  They  are  rather  shabby.” 

“I’ve  only  worn  them  once,”  said  Josephine.  “I  may 
want  them.  Do  you  think  we’ll  be  having  balls  at  Milan, 
Terezia?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Terezia  mendaciously.  “There’ll  be 
lots  of  men.  You’ll  be  having  the  time  of  your  life, 
darling.” 

Josephine  shook  out  a  fresh  handkerchief — also  a  very 
pretty  one — and  sobbed  unrestrainedly.  “It’s  horrid  of 
you  to  make  fun  of  me  .  .  .  you’re  glad  that  I’m  going 
.  •  .  you’re  a  heartless  creature  .  .  .  one  day  you’ll 
regret  it.” 

“Where  are  the  smelling  salts?” 

“Citoyenne?” 

“Make  haste,  Felise!  .  .  .  I’d  as  soon  trust  myself  to 
a  boa  constrictor’s  tender  care  as  to  that  girl.  Don’t 
cry,  my  beloved  Josephine.  You  are  breaking  my  heart.” 

Eelise  found  the  salts — underneath  a  pile  of  linen — 
and  Terezia  uncorked  the  stopper  and  held  the  bottle 
under  Josephine’s  nose.  She  didn’t  want  the  salts,  she 
wanted  hysterics — badly. 

“Leave  me  alone,”  she  sobbed.  “You  can’t  do  me  any 
good  .  .  .  I’ll  stop  when  I  want  to.” 

Felise  raised  her  arms  above  her  head. 

“How  I  miss  Clementine!”  cried  Josephine  directly  that 
young  woman  had  returned  to  her  packing.  “She’s  no 
earthly  use.  I  know  she  will  forget  everything.  Look  at 
the  way  she  is  treating  my  best  dress !” 

Felise  couldn’t  have  hit  upon  a  better  “treatment.” 
In  her  annoyance  over  her  maid’s  packing  Josephine  for¬ 
got  her  hysterics.  She  got  up  quite  briskly  and  instructed 
that  young  woman  how  to  fold  a  skirt  properly. 

“I  was  just  going  to  do  the  same  thing,”  said  Felise. 
(There’s  nothing  new  under  the  sun.) 

Terezia  slipped  away  to  interview  General  Junot.  He 
laid  down  his  pen,  and  stood  up,  looking  a  trifle  worried, 
and  did  his  best  not  to  answer  her  questions.  She  sat 
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down  in  an  armchair  and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  melan¬ 
choly,  reproving  glance. 

“Poor  darling,  she  takes  it  badly,”  commenced  Terezia. 
“Are  you  really  going  to  Milan?” 

“I  shouldn’t  say  so.” 

“She  told  me - ” 

“I  told  her - ” 

“A  flat  story — ft-donc /” 

“One  has  to  say  something,  ma’am.” 

“Tell  me  the  truth.” 

“With  pleasure.” 

“He’s  very  lucky.” 

“Yes.” 

“How  much  do  you  know?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You’re  very  irritating,  sir.” 

“I’m  sorry,  ma’am.” 

“If  he’s  lucky  he’ll  go  on  winning.” 

“Yes.” 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  does  he  do  it?” 

“I  couldn’t  tell  you,  ma’am.” 

“How  do  you  win  battles?  Be  nice,  Junot.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject.  I  really  am.” 

“By  your  wits.” 

“Wits?  What  d’ye  mean?” 

“You’ve  got  to  make  a  dash  for  it.” 

“And  if  you  slipped?” 

“You  would,  probably,  fall,  ma’am.” 

“Have  you  lost  many  men?” 

“Nothing  to  mention,  citoyenne.” 

“And  the  enemy?” 

“The  enemy’s  losses  are  always  superior.” 

“Is  that  a  fact?” 

“Not  always,  madam.” 

“I  don’t  understand  one  word,  sir.” 
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Junot  bowed.  “With  Bonaparte  it’s  a  matter  of  blind 
obedience  and  blind  faith  and — victory.” 

“Anyhow  he’ll  have  difficulty  with  Josephine.” 

“He’ll  win  her  over  like  a  bird.” 

“What  dear,  innocent  creatures  you  men  are !” 

“He  loves  her,  citoyenne.” 

“She  doesn’t  love  him — there’s  the  difficulty.” 

“He’ll  get  over  it.” 

“His  love?” 

“That  also,  citoyenne.” 

“And  what  else?” 

“Madame’s  temper.” 

“How?” 

“He’ll  make  it  worth  her  while  to  be — amiable.” 
“How?” 

“He’ll  give  her  all  she  wants.” 

“Where  will  he  get  it  from?” 

“He  means  to  triumph.” 

“It’s  easy  enough  to  boast.” 

“Yes,  citoyenne.” 

“If  I  only  knew  how  the  land  lay!  Junot,  would  it 
be  worth  my  while  to  come  down  to* — Milan?” 

“No  one  enters  Milan  except  by  the  order - ” 

“The  wretch!” 

“Of  the  General  in  supreme  command.” 

“So  he’s  told  you  he  hates  me?” 

“He’s  told  me  nothing.” 

“He’s  never  mentioned  my  name?” 

“Never  once.” 

“Ah!” 

“That’s  plain.” 

“But  why  should  he  dislike  me?” 

“Because  he  is  unlike  everybody  else.” 

“It  is  a  poor  reason,  but  it’ll  have  to  do,  until  our  gen¬ 
eral’s  triumphant  return  to  Paris.  Then  I’ll  take  him 
up  immediately.”  ^ 

“You  can  always  try,”  said  Junot  very  politely. 
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“Terezia,  are  you  there?”  called  Josephine,  appearing 
on  the  threshold. 

“Yes,  dear?  What  is  it?” 

Terezia  rose,  and  gave  Citoyenne  Bonaparte  a  kindly 
glance. 

“My  head  is  going  round,”  said  Josephine. 

“General  Junot,  can  you  get  soap  in  Italy?  If  not  I’ll 
have  to  send  out  for  some  more.  Felise  says  there  are 
only  three  tablets  left  in  the  cupboard — I’m  sure  she 
uses  it.” 

“Soap!  The  cleanliest  race  in  the  world!”  Junot 
raised  his  right  hand,  as  if  invoking  Heaven  to  witness  his 
words.  “Don’t  trouble  about  that,  citoyenne.  Besides, 
the  general  is  seeing  to  things.” 

“He  doesn’t  know  the  kind  I  use,”  Josephine  sighed 
heavily.  “Not  that  I  really  care.” 

“You  must  care,  darling.”  Terezia  gave  Junot  a  very 
dramatic  glance.  “I  believe  she’ll  die  on  the  road.  She’s 
a  delicate  woman,  remember.” 

He  was  startled  at  that — looked,  poor  dear  man,  with 
a  bewildered  expression  first  at  one  lady  and  then  at  the 
other  .  .  .  both  of  ’em  looked  remarkably  well.  (Tears 
weren’t  unbecoming  to  Josephine,  or  you  may  be  sure 
she  wouldn’t  have  indulged  in  them  so  often.)  “I’ll  run 
out  and  get  some  myself.” 

Terezia  laughed  shrilly.  “Promise  to  use  it,  you  poor 
pet.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Josephine  very  proudly.  “I 
wouldn’t  for  the  world  inconvenience  you.” 

That  was  her  way  of  snubbing  Junot — Bonaparte’s 
innocent  “instrument” — by  treating  him  either  to  tears 
or  punctilious  “cold”  politeness.  Being  only  a  hero  at  his 
own  trade  (facing  death — either  way)  he  preferred  the 
tears.  They  were  at  least  genuine — her  politeness  was  a 
hollow  pretence.  He  rather  fancied  himself  as  a  student 
of  human  nature.  He  had  made  very  careful — and  satis¬ 
factory — deductions  from  Mademoiselle  Peron’s  general 
behaviour.  Who  knows,  he  had  a  wild  idea  of  fitting  in 
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his  “call  of  ceremony”  on  his  way  to  or  from  the  soap 
shop  ? 

“No  trouble,  I  assure  you,”  he  said,  beaming  on  the 
ladies. 

Josephine  folded  and  re-folded  her  little  handkerchief. 
“Pinaud’s  in  the  rue  St.  Honore,”  she  murmured.  “They’ll 
know.  I  prefer  their  preparations.  They  are  the  most 
expensive  in  all  Paris.” 

“That’s  an  excellent  recommendation,”  said  Junot,  who 
had  his  little  sense  of  humour.  “I’ll  be  as  quick  as  I  can.” 

“Pray  don’t  trouble,”  said  Josephine,  very  coldly. 

“No  trouble,”  said  Junot  again,  moving  very  briskly 
towards  the  door.  “I  may  look  in  at  the  Perons’.  I  won’t 
be  a  second.  They’ve  always  been  very  kind  to  me.” 

“Do  exactly  as  you  please,”  said  Josephine  in  the  same 
voice. 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  general,  without  the  least  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  nasty  and  satirical.  (Fact  is,  he  didn't 
understand  women.) 


CHAPTER  XXII 


NO  sooner  had  he  shut  the  door  behind  him  than 
Terezia  spoke  her  mind  and  in  a  loud  voice  too. 
“Horrid  creature,”  she  said.  “So  self-satisfied.  Why  in 
the  world,  darling,  have  you  taken  him  up?” 

Josephine  turned  her  head.  “I’ve  never  shown  him  the 
faintest  preference,”  she  declared.  “Darling,  I  wonder  if 
tea  is  ready?  Pm  so  thirsty.” 

“Let’s  go  and  see,  dearest.”  They  walked  into  the 
adjoining  dining-room,  arm  in  arm.  “Wait  a  minute,” 
said  Citoyenne  Bonaparte.  “Felise,  don’t  touch  a  thing 
until  I  come  back  again,”  she  called.  “I  wonder  if  she 
heard?  She’s  such  a  fool,  darling.” 

“She  was  four  years  with  a  duchess  and  had  first-class 
references.” 

“So  you  told  me.” 

“Darling - ” 

It  looked  dangerous,  such  a  very  dulcet  atmosphere. 
One  thing  we  may  be  sure  of — even  if  we  are  not  such 
expert  judges  of  female  character  as  a  certain  gentleman 
now  hurrying  on  his  way  to  the  soap  shop  (nice  man,  he 
went  there  first) — that  if  we  happen  to  overhear  two 
women — say  in  a  pastrycook’s  shop — calling  each  other  a 
dozen  times  “darling”  over  one  eclair  apiece,  they  are 
either  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel  or  that  they  are  taking 
breath  after  a  “knock-out  round” — isn’t  that  the  technical 
term  for  a  fight,  or  at  least  a  stage  in  a  sporting  match  at 
uneven  betting? 

It  has  just  struck  us — not  as  a  blow — that  we  have  a 
remarkably  little  representative  crowd  of  English  Words. 
Please,  Mr.  Printer,  put  capitals  because  it  is  a  capital 
idea  to  start  business  with  a  nice  stock.  Yet,  even  sup¬ 
posing  we  make  capital  out  of  it,  we  richly  deserve  a 
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capital  sentence — in  any  capital — for  dealing  in  such 
untranslatable  stuff. 

What  could  a  conscientious  individual  do  with  the 
above,  say  in  double  Dutch,  perfect  French,  or  plain 
Danish?  He’d  turn  it  into  gibberish,  of  course,  and  spoil 
his  temper,  and  our  reputation  (which  is  small  enough, 
God  knows,  in  a  literary  sense,  of  course),  and  there 
would  be  an  unholy  row  somewhere  and  no  one  to  blame. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  miserable  translator  who  has  his 
work  cut  out  before  him.  There’s  the  author.  Can  you 
believe  it? — you  who  know  nothing  about  “writing” — 
that  there  are  honest  and  true  men  in  the  publishing  trade 
who  limit  you,  per  novel,  to  sixty  or  eighty  thousand 
words — they  don’t  want  more,  they  don’t  want  less,  and 
they  are  indifferent  if  the  book  is  proper  or  improper  as 
long  as  it  is  the  proper  length.  The  idea! — The  idea  of 
measuring  ideas  in  words  as  if  you  were  selling  mixed 
buttons  (cheap)  by  the  gross!  No;  it’s  not  all  ale  and 
peaches  to  be  a  writer  with  a  “style.”  “You  must  be  very 
smart  to  carry  it  off,”  as  Mme.  Sjoblom  said,  alluding  to 
fifteen  yards,  double  width,  tulip  brocade  made  up  in 
straight  widths.  “And  a  bone,”  we  added  severely,  con¬ 
scious  of  our  rounded  proportions. 

No,  tulip  brocade,  however  splendid  and  stiff,  doesn’t 
fit  the  case.  Jemima  does.  Jemima  stayed  in  town  with 
her  aunt,  who  gave  her  cooking  lessons  at  a  very  expensive 
place.  Jemima  returned  home  to  her  mother,  who  was 
economical  and  who  didn’t  believe  in  young  people 
“messing”  in  the  kitchen.  Jemima  suggested  a  bill  o’  fare 
fit  for  a  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet.  “Make  anything  you 
like,  love,”  said  her  mother,  giving  her  two  pats  of  butter 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar — off  the  breakfast  table. 
Whereupon  Mama  sailed  into  the  kitchen  to  interview  the 
cook,  and  left  her  daughter  to  her  reflections ;  which  must 
have  been  scorched  and  unfit  for  publication.  We  feel  just 
as  aggrieved  when  we  are  handed  a  miserly  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  words,  even  if  we  may  choose  them  ourselves.  How 
can  you  cut  a  pair  of  Dutchman’s  trousers  out  of  the  petal 
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of  a  forget-me-not?  Can’t  you  see  we  are  large-hearted 
and  large-minded,  and  that  we  must  have  our  materials  to 
match?  You  think  of  coming  and  buttering  us  up — with 
a  pat  or  two  and  a  spoonful  of  sugar?  No,  sir,  it’s  not  all 
ale  and  peaches  to  be  a  prolific  writer. 

To  return  to  our  ladies,  leisurely  enjoying  their  tea.  It 
was  a  new  drink  in  those  days,  and,  unlike  the  brew  of 
modern  France,  there  was  some  strength  in  the  cup.  Jose¬ 
phine’s  cups  were  very  pretty,  white  china  with  gilt-leafed 
pink  roses,  and  her  silver  tea-pot  was  genuine  Queen  Anne. 
There  were  six  different  cakes  on  the  table,  but  no  bread 
and  butter,  and  the  cream  was  whipped  in  a  bowl,  and  not 
served  plain  in  a  jug.  At  the  further  end  of  the  little 
table — up  by  the  window — Antoine,  the  footman,  had 
placed  a  fresh  bunch  of  pheasant-eyed  narcissus  in  a  tall 
cut-glass  vase.  They  scented  the  whole  room. 

“What  ever  is  she  doing?”  asked  Josephine  languidly, 
finishing  her  ganifre  a  la  creme . 

“Breaking  the  furniture,  by  the  sound  of  it.” 

“Felise!  Felise!” 

tier  mistress’s  loud  call  brought  her  maid  to  the  door, 
wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron,  and  looking  more  dishev¬ 
elled  than  ever.  “Citoyenne?” 

“What’s  that  noise?” 

“It’s  only  Antoine - 

“Tell  him  to  do  it  downstairs.” 

“He’s  taking  down  the  luggage,  citoyenne.  Number 
six  is  very  heavy — linen,  boots  and  silver.  I’ve  labelled  all 
the  boxes.  The  duchess  always  wished  her  trunks  num¬ 
bered,  to  avoid  mistakes.” 

Felise,  having  given  her  information,  vanished,  looking 
very  “superior”  indeed.  Evidently  she  didn’t  “object”  to 
travelling  and  incidentally  packing — perhaps  it’s  a  ducal 
custom? 

“Have  another  mocha  cake,  darling?”  Josephine 
pushed  the  plate  nearer  her  friend,  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  “Of  course  she’ll  label  them  all  wrong,”  she 
said.  “I  don’t  trust  her,  no  more  than  I  trust  Bona- 
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parte.”  She  snapped  her  fingers  in  the  air  the  better  to 
emphasise  her  scorn. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that,”  said  Terezia  (taking  another 
cake).  “They’re  delicious,  darling.  Within  his  limits  I 
should  say  he  was  rather  a  clever  young  man.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you.  He’s  only  wickedly,  mulishly 
obstinate.  I  know  what  I’m  talking  about.  I  know  his 
methods — they’re  scandalous.” 

“Really?” 

“Do  you  think  it  is  nice  to  paint  a  donkey  red  and  to 
cut  off  his  tail?” 

“Who  ever  said  such  a  thing?” 

“He — he  himself — at  this  very  table.  I  don’t  know 
why  he  told  me,  I’m  sure.  But  it  is  a  fact.” 

Terezia  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  “We’ll  see  what  we’ll  see,” 
she  said.  (Evidently  she  anticipated  gloom.)  “Anyhow, 
dearest  Josephine,  I’ll  miss  you  enormously  (there  are 
two  ways  of  missing)  and  I’ll  be  the  very  first  to  welcome 
you  back,  under  any  circumstances.” 

“What  d’ye  mean?” 

“You  may  have  to  return  sooner  than  you,  or  rather 
than  our  charming  general  expects.” 

“Why?” 

“Pretty  creature,  how  loyal  you  are!  Supposing  Bona¬ 
parte  gets  a  thorough  good  beating?” 

“I  promise  you  I’ll  scold  him.” 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  of  you.  I  rather  fancy  Beaulieu  is 
giving  him  a  run  for  his  money  the  better  to  squash  him.” 

“That’s  nonsense.”  Josephine  didn’t  like  the  idea  of 
thus  summarily  dismissing  her  “victories” — she  took  a 
personal  interest  in  them.  “The  war’s  all  right,”  she 
nodded.  “As  far  as  that  goes,  he’ll  do  his  duty.  Junot 
told  me  that  Bonaparte  is  making  a  good  thing  out  of  it. 
He’ll  probably  end  by  being  quite  rich.  Think  how  nice. 
I  want  to  buy  a  pretty  country-house  and  furnish  it 
beautifully .  And  he  mustn’t  be  mean — I’ll  see  to  that. 
I  know  one  which  will  suit  me.  It  is  called  Malmaison; 
charming  grounds,  and  close  to  Paris.” 
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Josephine  smiled.  Tea  and  gaufres  a  la  vanille  had 
mollified  her  heart  and  softened  her  temper.  “Darling,” 
she  said,  not  without  thinking  but  with  sincerity. 

Terezia  almost  choked  over  her  tea-cup.  She  thought 
“darling  Josephine”  too  big  a  fool  for  words.  She’d  no 
reason  for  her  optimistic  views.  Or  did  she  suppose  that 
two  or  three  tuppenny-halfpenny  “victories”  represented 
a  gold  mine?  ...  If  somebody  would  only  bum  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  little  fingers!  .  .  .  her  own  twitched  as  she  put 
down  her  cup.  A  lovely  wild-rose  flush  lent  enchantment 
to  her  beauty.  Of  course  “darling  Josephine”  didn’t  per¬ 
ceive  it.  She  barely  noticed  that  “darling  Terezia”  had 
turned  sulky  with  vexation.  What  could  she  be  cross 
about? — lucky,  lucky  creature  who  could  lie  in  bed 
to-morrow  morning,  just  as  long  as  she  pleased. 

Presently  Citoyenne  Tallien  took  her  departure — after 
the  ladies  had  kissed  each  other  very  tenderly,  without 
tears — and  Junot  returned,  triumphantly — not  all  thanks 
to  a  successful  shopping  expedition.  (Josephine  thanked 
him  quite  nicely.)  They  had  supper  together.  Her 
cheeks  grew  flushed  and  she  smiled — once  or  twice,  that  is 
to  say  when  she  forgot  her  “intolerable  position.”  Junot 
was  so  gentle  and  kind  and  so  complimentary,  and  the 
wine  was  properly  iced  and  the  salmi  heated  to  a  turn; 
and  in  front  of  her  stood  a  great  cutglass  bowl  of  hot¬ 
house  roses,  and  another  of  grapes  and  nectarines.  It 
wasn’t  a  bit  like  a  funeral  feast — on  the  contrary,  every 
candle  in  the  pretty  little  dining-room  sparkled,  and 
Junot’s  eyes — as  we  have  hinted — completely  outshone 
the  candles.  You  really  couldn’t  realise  the  terrible 
situation. 

At  half-past  ten  she  held  out  to  happy  Junot  a  pair 
of  delicate,  perfumed  hands.  “Good  night,”  she  said. 
“Sleep  well.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  said;  “thank  you.”  And  he  kissed 
each  of  her  hands  in  turn  and  looked  into  her  eyes  simul¬ 
taneously.  She  drooped  hers. 

“I’m  too  tired  for  words,”  she  murmured. 
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“Pleasant  dreams,  citoyenne,”  he  said. 

“Thank  you,”  she  answered,  rather  sadly,  and  she  left 
him  to  his  own  dreams — all  rose-coloured. 

After  a  good  night’s  rest  she  woke  up  to  the  misery  of 
life,  to  dull  grey  skies  and  to  an  unchecked  inclination  for 
tears. 

Poor  Junot,  who  had  been  so  confident  over-night  that 
she  had  “got  over  it,”  was  severely  disillusioned  by  her 
morning  face. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THURSDAY  morning  broke — as  it  ought  to  have  done 
— gloomily,  heavy  leaden  skies  and  rain  falling  stead¬ 
ily.  At  seven  o’clock  Citoyenne  Josephine  Bonaparte  was 
not  only  up  but  very  nearly  dressed.  More  out  of  pre¬ 
tence  than  anything  else,  Felise  had  lit  the  candles  on  the 
dressing  table.  They  weren’t  really  needed.  However, 
they  gave  an  effectual  note  to  the  horror  of  it  all.  Say, 
if  you  dare,  that  she  didn’t  deserve  a  martyr’s  crown,  even 
if  she  took  it  weeping. 

Considering  the  immensity  of  her  sacrifice  she  might 
have  gone  to  the  table  full  of  lovely  feelings,  her  brow 
smooth  as  alabaster,  her  mind  dwelling  on  her  just  reward 
.  .  .  She  didn’t.  At  half-past  seven  she  wept  prodig¬ 
iously,  worse  than  the  rain.  At  five  minutes  to  eight,  when 
General  Junot,  assisted  by  General  Murat,  helped  her — 
one  at  either  elbow — deferentially  into  her  beautiful  brand 
new  travelling  carriage,  she  couldn’t  see  the  generals  or 
the  carriage  for  her  tears.  Quite  a  squall.  And  when  the 
post  boys  cracked  their  whips  and  the  leaders  plunged 
forward  she  gave  way  to  a  very  storm  of  grief  (rage) 
.  .  .  The  deed  was  done !  Ha !  Accomplished !  She  was 
actually  on  her  way  to  join  the  General  in  supreme  com¬ 
mand  by  his  will  and  against  hers. 

They  didn’t  get  off  quite  so  easily  as  it  sounds.  For 
one  thing  they  were  twenty-five  minutes  late  in  starting. 
The  generals — smart  as  paint  in  their  uniforms — fumed 
inside  and  outside  the  house. 

General  Murat  who  hadn’t  any  business  to  complain, 
considering  he  had  come  off  easily  compared  to  Junot,  felt 
very  annoyed. 

“It’s  a  devil  of  a  business,”  he  said. 

“You  ought  to  have  been  here  yesterday,  sir,”  said 
Junot  frigidly. 
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“I  tell  you,  sir,  when  I  marry  Fll  keep  my  wife  in 
order !” 

Murat  pulled  himself  up,  looking  very  handsome,  and 
fierce  as  a  salamander,  that  is  a  fire  eater.  He  was  a 
tall,  well  set  up  man,  with  dark  curly  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  fine  eyes.  Unfortunately  (for  himself)  he  had  not 
much  of  a  brain  piece.  However,  he  was  a  very  brave  man 
and  an  excellent  horseman. 

The  footman  came  hurrying  down,  begging  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  take  refreshments.  Madame  was  eating  her  break¬ 
fast  in  her  own  rooms,  he  informed  them.  She’d  be  ready 
in  ten  minutes. 

Junot  looked  at  his  watch.  Murat  did  the  same. 
“We’ve  had  breakfast,”  they  said.  “We’ll  wait  here. 
Inform  Madame  Bonaparte  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

“If  she  does  not  come  at  once,”  said  General  Murat,  “I 
don’t  answer  for  the  consequences.” 

He  looked  so  awful  that  Antonie  rushed  upstairs  and 
told  Felise  that  before  they  finished  their  first  stage  they’d 
be  taken  prisoners  by  bandits,  decoyed  into  a  cave  and 
murdered  in  cold  blood. 

“Ah  mon  Dieu!”  she  cried.  “Go  away,  you  wicked  man. 
As  if  it  was  not  bad  enough  without  your  falsehoods.” 

For  twenty  solid  minutes — in  the  rain,  too — those  Gen¬ 
erals  stood  at  their  post  one  on  each  side  of  the  carriage 
door.  The  post  boys  had  an  awful  time  of  it  controlling 
their  impatient  mounts.  The  servants  came  running  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  with  bags  and  parcels.  Madame’s 
heavy  luggage  had  preceded  them  the  evening  before. 

“Felise,”  called  Josephine.  “Come  and  tie  my  veil.” 

Two — three— four — five  minutes  later  Madame  appeared 
on  the  doorsteps,  carrying  a  bunch  of  roses  and  little 
beaded  handbag. 

The  Generals  sprang  forward.  Without  a  word — they 
were  too  overcome  for  speech — they  assisted  her  deferen¬ 
tially  into  the  coach.  Out  of  precaution  they  shut  the 
door  tight. 

Presently  Josephine  put  her  head  out  of  the  window 
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and  beckoned  to  one  of  the  officers.  “What  are  we  wait¬ 
ing  for?  Is  it  also  by  the  order  of  the  General  in  supreme 
command?” 

“Feiise.” 

“Where  the  devil  has  she  got  to?”  said  Murat  in  an 
undertone. 

That  young  person  was  flying  round  the  house,  pre¬ 
sumedly  in  search  of  her  head,  laden  with  divers  packages, 
shawls,  pillows,  and  Fortune — on  a  string — who  kept 
yapping,  and  hindering  her  movements.  “ Mon  Dieu !” 
she  kept  crying,  “I  had  it  in  my  hand!  I  had  it  in  my 
hand!”  “Yap-yap!”  barked  Fortune,  wildly  excited,  not 
over  the  missing  article  but  to  get  on.  Thanks  to  his 
connivance  General  Murat  brought  his  quarry  to  ground 
in  less  than  two  minutes.  He  caught  Feiise — literally  by 
the  arm — as  she  was  emerging  from  the  pantry.  She 
staggered  and  put  her  hand  to  where  her  head  ought  to 
have  been,  and  dropped  two  parcels,  and  Fortune  walked 
round  himself  and  considerably  shortened  his  lead.  In 
no  time  the  gallant  general  had  prevented  the  one  from 
running  away  and  the  other  from  choking.  In  no  time 
he’d  assisted  the  maid  into  her  “outside”  seat — in  the 
rumble — and  restored  the  dog  to  his  “heartbroken”  mis¬ 
tress.  Fortune  curled  himself  up  on  the  best  place  beside 
her,  panting  for  all  he  was  worth — his  tongue  hanging  out 
of  his  mouth.  You  see,  Feiise  had  very  nearly  run  him 
off  his  legs,  and  he  wasn’t  young;  in  fact  he  was  old  for 
a  dog  and  accustomed  to  an  easy  life.  No  doubt,  unlike 
ducal  circles,  he  objected  to  travelling.  First  he  licked  his 
own  whiskers,  and  then  he  licked  J osephine’s  hand.  Which 
little  attention  upset  her  very  much  indeed.  “Precious,” 
she  said,  “precious !”  He  wagged  his  stumpy  tail  and 
looked  evilly  at  the  long-legged  Junot,  followed  by  the 
long-legged  Murat,  getting  into  the  carriage  and  trying 
to  appear  invisible  on  the  back  seat,  facing  Citoyenne 
Bonaparte,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  mere 
aggravation.  Nor  did  their  respectful  silence  help  mat¬ 
ters.  They  were  there — as  big  as  life — and  no  better 
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than  keepers — two  wicked,  unscrupulous  men,  if  you 
please. 

The  coach  swayed  and  the  horses  clattered,  and  the 
postilions  cracked  their  whips — and  they  took  the  road 
in  perilous  and  brilliant  style.  The  whole  roof  of  the 
carriage  was  covered  with  luggage,  corded  securely  under 
a  tarpaulin  cover.  Felise,  and  the  hand-baggage,  sat  in 
a  well,  between  the  body  of  the  coach  and  the  box  seat. 
There  were  six  horses  and  three  postilions,  and,  as  it  had 
rained  all  night,  no  dust  to  speak  of  but  plenty  of  mud. 
It  was  still  pouring  and  very  few  pedestrians  were  abroad. 
Only  one  fat  citizen  remarked  to  his  friend,  “There  goes 
the  coach  of  Citoyenne  Bonaparte.  She  is  joining  her 
husband  in  Italy.”  “Yes,  yes,”  said  the  friend  testily, 
“women  will  always  push  themselves  everywhere.  How 
she’ll  worry  him !”  Now,  if  that  wasn’t  a  rank  libel  on  the 
weeping  lady,  I  don’t  know  what  you  call  libel.  “You 
must  know  everything  to  know  anything,”  to  quote  Tal¬ 
leyrand.  And  isn’t  it  true? — though  he  never  said  it. 

Josephine  wiped  her  eyes  and  buttoned  and  unbuttoned 
her  long  gloves.  Her  pretty  travelling-dress,  of  grey 
tussore  silk,  had  elbow  sleeves  and  a  soft  lawn  turn-down 
collar.  Her  Leghorn  hat  was  very  simply  trimmed  with 
blue  ribbons. 

She  sat  back  in  her  corner  and  gasped  for  breath. 
Presently  the  sun  came  out  and  in  spite  of  the  rain,  once 
on  the  highroad,  the  dust  rose  in  clouds.  By  her  orders 
Junot  had  shut  every  window,  and  it  grew  very  warm 
inside  that  jolting  carriage,  smelling  of  new  paint,  new 
cloth  and  new  varnish,  besides  the  flavour  of  foodstuff 
“going  bad” — probably  the  ham  sandwiches  or  the  dressed 
lobster  in  the  big  luncheon-basket  between  the  gentlemen. 
And  Fortune — particularly  under  trials — wasn’t  always 
sweet — whichever  way  you  take  it — only  Josephine  never 
noticed  it.  (There  are  many  ladies  who’ll  go  pea-green 
if  you  as  much  as  mention  a  drain,  and  who’ll  never  notice 
anything  “unpleasant”  about  their  own  dogs — you  know 
it  is  true.) 
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After  two  hours  “travelling”  Fortune  sat  up  on  his 
haunches — a  lean,  grey  beast — and  howled  very  mourn¬ 
fully.  It  was  the  last  drop  in  her  cup  of  misery.  “Don’t 
precious,”  she  said.  “If  you  cry,  I’ll  scream.”  The 
unmannerly  beast  put  her  to  the  proof.  She  turned  to 
General  Junot.  “Sir,”  she  said,  very  gently,  “which  is 
preferable — to  be  choked  by  dust  or  choked  for  want  of 
air?”  Evidently  she  wanted  to  choose  the  mildest  if  not 
the  quickest  death.  “O-ou-oosh!”  sang  Fortune. 

Murat  burst  out  laughing. 

“Sir,”  said  Josephine,  “do  not  lacerate  his  feelings.” 

She  looked  very  sweet  under  her  shady,  becoming  hat. 
She’d  unloosened  her  blue  strings  and  they  fell  down  her 
straight  back,  giving  a  charming  touch  of  colour  to*  her 
travelling  costume.  Her  little  feet  were  advantageously 
poised  on  a  high  footstool — placed  between  Junot’s  legs. 
He  did  his  very  best  not  to  incommode  the  lady  or  to 
annoy  her  dog. 

“Let’s  try  both  ways,”  he  said  genially.  “I’ll  have  my 
window  down  and  you  keep  yours  up,  and  we’ll  see  who 
goes  off  first.” 

“An  excellent  idea,”  said  Murat,  red  as  a  boiled  lobster 
from  the  combined  effect  of  the  stuffy  atmosphere  and 
the  lady’s  perpetual  fidgeting. 

Once  when  she  seemed  dozing,  and  Fortune  unmistak¬ 
ably  snoring,  he  whispered  behind  his  hand  to  Junot,  “It’ll 
wear  off — it’ll  be  bound  to  wear  off.  No*  woman  can  stand 
being  cross  for  ever.  By  to-morrow  she’ll  be  as  gay  as  a 
lark.” 

Josephine  moved  uneasily  and  opened  a  pair  of  reproach¬ 
ful  eyes  at  the  optimist.  “I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk,”  she 
murmured ;  “it  hurts  my  head.” 

“A  thousand  pardons,  citoyenne.  We  thought  you 
were  asleep.” 

“I — asleep !” 

You  ought  to  have  heard  her  tone,  if  only  to  realise 
both  the  generals’  exemplary  patience.  Presently  they 
had  their  reward.  Some  little  trivial  remark — we  forget 
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what  it  was  or  who  uttered  it — pleased  her;  she  smiled — 
she  laughed!  The  ice  was  broken,  or  rather,  the  back  of 
her  grievance.  She  grew  quite  cheerful.  She  thought  it 
a  good  idea  when  Junot  proposed  sampling  the  sand¬ 
wiches  (some  were  very  good  indeed).  She  discovered 
that  she  was  “furiously”  hungry,  and  thirsty  as  a  fish. 
There  is  nothing  so  convivial  as  a  common  appetite. 
Junot  unpacked  the  luncheon-basket  and  Murat  uncorked 
the  wine.  Look  as  they  would,  they  could  only  discover 
one  glass — they  drank  out  of  it,  turn  and  turn  about.  “It 
was  a  heavenly  arrangement,”  said  Junot,  balancing  a 
plate  on  his  knees  and  cutting  up  Josephine’s  portion  of 
the  chicken  (the  lobster  salad  they  flung  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow),  while  Fortune  stared  him  out  of  countenance. 

“Darling,  don’t  be  greedy,”  admonished  Josephine. 
“He’s  such  a  good  little  dog.” 

“None  better,”  said  Murat. 

“A  miracle,”  said  Junot,  handing  Josephine  her  plate. 
“Here’s  the  salt,  and  where’s  the  bread?” 

“They’re  flattering  you,  precious.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Do  you  also  flatter  women?” 

“Never,  ma’am,”  said  Murat  with  a  thrilling  glance. 

“I  call  this  rather  fun,”  she  said. 

“Rather!”  said  Junot.  And  he  quite  outdid  Murat’s 
“sheep’s  eyes.” 

She  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips.  “Your  health,  gentle¬ 
men,”  she  said.  “From  this  moment  I’ll  remember  that  I 
am  a  soldier’s  wife.  You’ll  give  Bonaparte  a  good  report 
on  my  behaviour?” 

They  couldn’t  speak  for  emotion.  They  were  genuinely 
delighted  at  her  change  of  front.  She  carried  her  ami¬ 
ability  to  such  lengths  that,  presently,  she  relegated  For¬ 
tune  to  the  back  seat  (to  pick  his  bones  on  a  napkin)  and 
invited  first  Junot  and  then  Murat,  “turn  and  turn  about,” 
to  sit  beside  her,  to  fan  her,  and  to  entertain  her  with 
that  kind  of  conversation  which  any  well-behaved  third 
member  of  a  party  invariably  turns  his  back  upon.  Junot 
had  the  first  trick,  and  all  the  luck.  After  having  studied 
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the  landscape  very  assiduously  through  his  window,  Murat 
suggested  smoking  outside.  “Do,”  said  Josephine  sweetly. 
“And  you,  General  Junot — pray,  if  you  want  to  smoke, 
don’t  consider  me.”  Under  cover  of  her  lace  shawl  he 
pressed  her  hand  very  warmly. 

The  postilions  pulled  up,  and  Murat  scrambled  into  the 
rumble,  where  Felise  made  room  for  him  very  graciously, 
and  was  willing  to  pass  a  remark  on  the  state  of  the  roads, 
the  weather  prospects,  the  landscape,  or  her  matrimonial 
chances,  whichever  subject  he  was  pleased  to  propose. 

The  six  picked  horses — a  fresh  relay — stepped  out 
boldly  down  the  long  road,  which  has  a  turning. 

Wasn’t  Josephine  (finding  General  Junot  quite  amus¬ 
ing)  setting  out  on  a  great  adventure — driving  out  of 
obscurity  into  the  refulgent  light  of  history?  How  little 
she  realised  what  lay  before  her !  Bonaparte  always 
missed  one  of  life’s  little  pleasures — he  was  never  taken 
by  surprise.  All  that  “happened”  fitted  into  his  puzzle. 
(Hang  it — we  wouldn’t  be  too  “clever,”  not  for  two 
crowns!)  Don’t  you  envy  Josephine  her  unbroken  bub¬ 
bles,  rainbow-coloured  and  glorious?  She’d  no  wisdom, 
but  she  always  made  the  best  of  things.  Therein  lay  her 
undoubted  charm.  There’s  nothing  evil  in  this  world 
except  a  sulky  woman  .  .  .  Josephine  wasn’t  a  “sour” 
female — quite  the  reverse  .  .  . 

Good  night — good  night,  everyone.  It  is  pitch-dark 
along  the  roads,  and  Josephine  is  fast  asleep-^— in*  spite  of 
being  “shaken  to  pieces,”  as  she  said  herself  to  the  tres 
sympathetic  Murat — towards  evening  he  had  had  his  turn, 
while  Junot  discussed  the  crops,  in  the  rumble,  with  Felise. 

They  put  up  at  The  White  Swan,  the  principal  inn  of 
Dameret.  And  Josephine  didn’t  complain  of  the  bed,,  nor 
even  of  Felise — “though  the  great  big  fool  had  forgotten 
some  important  detail  of  a  lady’s  night  attire,”  as  Junot 
very  feelingly  expressed  himself  to  Murat,  over  their 
morning  cafe  au  lait  in  the  inn  parlour.  He’d  heard  the 
news  from  the  chambermaid,  who  had  had  it  from  Cit- 
oyenne  Bonaparte  herself,  together  with  a  laugh.  W§’11 
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let  you  into  the  secret.  Josephine  had  had  to  sleep  in  her 
chemise.  She  wrapped  a  lace  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
and  she  didn’t  mind  at  all.  Though  she  did  scold  Felise 
— if  it  ever  reached  her  mind  through  all  those  layers  of 
dust.  “I  won’t  shake  you,”  said  Josephine,  “but  for  good¬ 
ness’  sake,  go  and  do  it  yourself  outside  the  door.”  And 
we  must  say  it  was  rather  a  neatly-turned  sentence. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


rjPHE  Serbelloni  palace  in  Milan  is  in  our  day  a  dull, 
“*■  gloomy-looking  building  situated  in  a  narrow  street, 
the  south  front  facing  the  garden  sloping  towards  the 
river.  The  rooms  prepared  for  Josephine  occupied  the 
best  situation. 

Even  a  hundred  years  ago  the  ancient  hangings  and 
furnishings,  including  the  huge  state  bed,  were  more  or  less 
mouldy  and  moth-eaten.  The  walls  of  the  palace  were  so 
thick,  the  window  embrasures  so  deep,  and  the  tall  windows 
themselves  so  jealously  guarded  that  even  in  the  heat  of 
summer  it  was  always  chilly  indoors.  The  Italians  find  it 
pleasant ;  foreigners  shiver.  We  know  Josephine  consid¬ 
ered  the  Serbelloni  palace  a  death  trap.  Of  course  she 
was  wrong.  Bonaparte  by  a  mere — as  it  were — waft  of 
his  magic  wand  had  turned  it  into  the  Castle  of  Delight. 
One  hall  he  called  the  hall  of  dreams;  another  victory; 
another  ambition;  another  love  .  ,  .  and  love  was  great¬ 
est  of  all. 

All  Milan  sung  his  praises  that  witching  tide  of  May. 
The  Milanese  gave  the  young  conqueror  a  grand  recep¬ 
tion.  Did  they  fire  his  imagination?  He  never  showed 
his  feelings  in  public.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  rode 
through  the  city  gates.  The  public,  ten  deep,  lined  the 
narrow  streets  and  shouted  his  name  .  .  .  “Bonaparte! 
.  .  .  Bonaparte!”  Now  and  again  almost  mechanically 
he  brought  his  hand  to  the  salute.  His  face  was  the  face 
of  a  stone  image.  Only  a  pose — eh?  In  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  must  have  felt  jubilant.  Whatever  you  may  be 
at  sixty-six,  at  twenty-six  you  are  not  deaf  to  applause, 
or  if  you  prefer  it,  personal  triumph.  The  occupation  of 
Milan  was  entirely  Bonaparte’s  doing.  Even  Wurmser 
allowed  that  he  was  too  old  for  illusions.  The  young  man, 
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who  did  not  know  how  to  make  war  and  who  yet  had  the 
knack  of  winning  battles,  had  taught  him  a  hard  lesson. 
Youth?  Youth,  triumphant  youth.  That,  and  something 
else  besides. 

The  Austrian  generalissimo  was  not  the  only  man 
watching  Bonaparte’s  movements  with  interest.  All  Italy 
had  her  eye  on  him.  The  states  of  Venice,  the  Pope  in 
Rome,  the  king  of  Naples — Lady  Hamilton’s  friend — the 
burghers  of  Genoa,  not  a  soul  amongst  them  that  didn’t 
jump  at  his  name.  He  held  the  whip,  did  Bonaparte. 

Wild  stories  about  him  began  to  circulate.  He  rather 
encouraged  them.  He’d  encourage  anything  which  lent 
him  glory  .  .  .  “He  races  with  the  sun,”  said  one  of  his 
enemies,  at  that  time,  “and  he  often  gets  in  before  dawn.” 
Others  again  called  him  a  devil,  smelling  brimstone  and 
fire  a  league  off.  Churchmen  offered  up  prayers  for  safe 
delivery  from  the  madman.  Many  timorous  ladies  didn’t 
venture  abroad  after  dark  in  case  Bonaparte  shot  up  from 
a  drain  and  carried  them  below.  There  were  pictures  of 
the  invincible  General,  both  in  Vienna  and  London,  show¬ 
ing  him  up  in  a  very  bad  light — hoofs  to  his  cadaverous 
person,  if  not  horns. 

General  Augereau,  you  remember  the  irate  officer  in 
Nice,  guffawed  with  joy  over  such  stories.  His  love  and 
admiration  for  his  commander-in-chief  knew  no  bounds. 
The  more  the  enemy  showed  their  terror  of  Bonaparte  the 
greater  he  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  his  devoted  army.  The 
General  had  more  than  redeemed  his  promises.  There  was 
a  substantial  (as  it  were)  slice  of  cake  over  for  everyone 
.  .  .  one  dream  leads  to  another.  And  what  of  victories? 
Don’t  they  breed  themselves  ? 

As  the  time  approached  for  Madame  Bonaparte’s 
arrival  in  Milan,  General  Bonaparte  could  not  disguise 
his  impatience.  I  am  afraid  he  hustled  the  officers  of  his 
staff  and  set  up  a  new  record  for  industry.  Probably  to 
kill  time,  he  never  went  to  bed  for  two  days,  working  for 
forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch,  without  food  or  drink.  So 
bad  for  him.  We  know  the  giant  (Augereau)  fumed;  but 
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neither  he  nor  anyone  else  had  the  courage  to  give  a 
straight  talk  to  the  General. 

Occasionally  he  (Napoleon)  and  the  stars  held  watch 
over  the  night.  At  such  times  his  heart  overflowed;  not 
with  thankfulness,  gratitude  was  not  in  his  line,  but  with 
a  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  ...  he  seemed  to  hold  speech 
with  etern^y  ...  he  glimpsed  the  Ages,  looking  down 
upon  him  ...  he  heard  the  voice  of  God. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  solitude  made  perfect  by  the 
spirit.  He  revelled  in  such  moments.  It  was  then  that  his 
strength  fell  upon  him  as  an  armour  of  riveted  gold.  He 
would  search  the  Bible  for  a  sign.  “This  is  the  message,” 
he’d  say,  opening  the  Book  at  random,  “handed  down  to 
me  through  the  centuries.”  Any  chance  verse  he  would 
interpret  to  his  own  advantage.  “ Instead  of  thy  fathers 
thou  shalt  have  children;  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes 
in  all  the  land .” 

Such  a  message,  more  than  divine,  would  leave  him 
speechless  for  joy!  God  had  read  his  heart.  God  would 
grant  his  desires  from  generation  unto  generation.  He’d 
revolutionize  the  world  .  .  .  he’d  create  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness.  The  nation  would  rise  up  and  bless  his  name.  The 
young  Napoleon  had  his  fancies,  clear  as  crystal,  framed 
in  deathless  glory. 

He  sent  his  adjutant,  Marmont,  to  meet  her  at  the 
frontier,  with  a  letter — which  she  stuffed  into  her  pocket, 
unread,  General  Junot  and  General  Murat  tactfully  look¬ 
ing  the  other  way- — also  a  hundred  messages,  to  which  she 
listened  with  polite  attention.  Young  Marmont  was  quite 
nice-looking.  And  it  was  rather  nice  to  be  at  the  end  of 
the  journey — which  really  hadn’t  gone  badly — “thanks  to 
the  consideration  of  these  gentlemen,”  as  she  said,  dividing 
a  very  charming  glance  in  equal  portions  between  the  gal¬ 
lant  Murat  and  the  no  less  gallant  Junot.  In  fact,  the 
last  stage  to  Milan  was  accomplished  in  the  completest 
harmony.  It  was  so  amusing  to  hear  all  the  latest  news, 
and  to  see  the  excitement  into  which  the  recital  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  achievements  threw  her  travelling  companions. 
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Josephine  wondered  if  a  “victory”  was  worth  it.  She 
didn’t  care  so  much  about  the  “glory,”  but  she  was  quite 
interested  in  the  practical  advantages  of  successful  war¬ 
fare.  Here — obviously — was  her  little  husband  imposing 
fines,  taxes,  war  indemnities,  to  the  right  and  left.  In  fact, 
he  was  making  a  fortune,  and  collecting  works  of  art  at 
the  rate  of  a  multimillionaire,  without  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket.  “How  nice!”  she  said,  thinking  of  her  chateau 
in — Spain?  Dear  me,  no  ;  a  solid  stone  mansion  in  France, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

As  they  approached  Milan  she  felt  quite  a  thrill  of 
pride  and  a  touch  of  nervousness.  “How  will  he  meet  me?” 
she  said,  taking  hold  of  Junot’s  hand  and  not  letting  it 
go.  (Some  women  feel  so  much  safer  when  they  hold  a 
man’s  hand.)  “I’m  quite  afraid.” 

He  assured  her,  substantially  supported  by  Marmont, 
that  she  had  no  cause  for  fear.  “He’d  sweep  out  a  court 
in  heaven  if  you  wanted  it,”  said  Marmont. 

“Don’t  exaggerate,”  she  said.  “Keep  to  facts.” 

“And  they  are  wonderful  enough,”  said  Murat. 

“Hurrah,  hurrah !”  shouted  Junot,  leaning  his  head  out 
of  the  window.  “I  can  see  him.” 

The  General  in  supreme  command,  attended  by  his 
household,  received  her  at  the  great  entrance  gates  of  the 
palace.  At  her  first  brief  glance — there  was  so  much  else 
to  see — she  didn’t  think  he  was  looking  very  well.  He  was 
ghastly  pale.  He  had  never  seen  her  looking  better,  and 
he  gave  her  his  undivided  attention.  He  had  rather  the 
face  of  a  starved  man  suddenly  told  to  sit  down  at  a  full 
board.  He  felt  faint  from  sheer  delight.  His  heart  beat 
to  suffocation  as  he  helped  her  to  alight  and  when  she 
allowed  him  to  kiss  her  hand. 

Josephine  looked  around  her,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand. 

“It  is  rather  fascinating,”  she  said.  “I  had  no  idea 
Milan  was  such  a  big  town.” 

“Come  in,”  he  said.  His  officers  trembled.  When  the 
General  spoke  with  his  words,  as  it  were,  whistling  through 
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his  teeth,  he  was  not  worth  playing  with  .  .  .  Josephine 
laughed. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “1  am  so  cramped,  dear  General,  after 
that  long  journey  that  it  is  so  nice  standing  about  a  bit. 
Show  me  the  garden.” 

She  walked  across  the  courtyard  and  looked  through  an 
iron  grille .  “Isn’t  that  a  pretty  peep,  sir,”  she  said, 
smiling  up  at  Augereau,  who,  at  a  signal  from  Bonaparte, 
had  followed  her.  As  to  the  little  General,  he  stood  there 
in  the  sunshine  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

The  luggage  was  quickly  removed  from  the  dusty  coach. 
“Get  on,”  said  the  General  savagely  to  the  postilions.  He 
very  soon  got  them  off  the  board.  The  horse  boys 
whipped  up  their  horses  and  coach  and  all  vanished  in  no 
time. 

“Madame,”  said  Augereau  in  agony. 

“Sir?” 

“The  General  is  waiting.” 

She  looked  round.  “I  am  so  sorry,”  she  said.  Provi¬ 
dentially  his  officer  screened  the  General’s  movements.  At 
that  very  moment  Fortune  was  trying  to  get  in  a  bite 
somewhere.  The  General  surreptitiously  kicked  him. 
Fortune  growled.  Brave  Junot  tried  to  entice  him  away. 
“Good  little  dog  .  .  .  excellent  little  dog.” 

Josephine,  serenely  unconscious  of  any  disturbance, 
walked  up  the  steps  of  the  palace  leaning  on  her  husband’s 
arm.  The  officers  stood  at  attention.  She  gave  his  hand 
a  little  squeeze.  “General,”  she  whispered,  “are  you  very 
glad  to  see  me?” 

He  looked  straight  ahead. 

He  was  hurrying  her  through  a  vast  dark  gallery,  the 
hardwood  floor  slippery  as  wax.  “Oh,”  she  said,  catching 
her  breath  a  little.  “You  haven’t  altered,  not  an  hour. 
Why  are  you  always  in  such  a  dreadful  hurry?  .  .  . 
Bonaparte,  look  at  me.” 

He  did  not,  not  until  he  had  her  safely  behind  lock,  and 
key  in. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


T^ORGETTING  that  she  liked  to  move  slowly,  he  hur- 
ried  her  to  her  own  rooms.  Once  alone,  he  fell  at 
her  feet  and  kissed  her  travel- stained  shoes.  Then  he 
clasped  his  arms  round  her  knees — seriously  jeopardising 
her  equilibrium — and,  looking  up  into  her  face,  he  rocked 
her  to  and  fro.  “Josephine — is  it  you?  Is  it  really  you? 
O  my  beloved!55 

“Don’t,  darling,”  she  said  gently,  dismayed  at  his 
passion. 

He  leapt  to  his  feet  and  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
flung  her  on  the  bed,  and  flung  himself  over  her  and  kept 
calling  her  name,  with  queer  little  guttural  noises — kissing 
her  mouth:  “For  more  than  two  months  I  have  been 
denied  your  lips,55  he  stuttered.  “You  don’t  know  what  I 
have  suffered.55  His  nervous  fingers  scratched  the  coun¬ 
terpane.  “I  love  you.  I - 55  She  didn’t  like  it.  He 

might  have  let  her  (she  thought)  cream  her  face  before 
he  began  ...  he  never  even  heard  her  feeble  protest. 

After  she  had  rested  and  changed  into  an  evening  dress, 
he  fetched  her  downstairs  and  led  her  on  his  arm  into  the 
festively-lit  Red  Saloon.  He  made  fast  each  presentation 
with  a  humorous  remark,  more  or  less  ill-founded.  He 
hadn’t  the  gift  of  small  talk  and  his  jokes  were  clumsy — 
but  we  can  imagine  that  on  this  occasion  joy  lent  them 
wings.  We  can  imagine  his  smile  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
glance,  and  the  thought  which  lay  behind  them.  “Gentle¬ 
men,  she  is  mine !’’ 

How  excessively  well  she  acquitted  herself  at  this,  her 
first  appearance  by  his  side  as  a  Woman  of  Importance! 
How  excessively  proud  he  felt  of  her.  And  how  certain! 
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There’s  nothing  so  difficult  to  hide  as  happiness,  and  who 
wishes  to  conceal  such  a  natural  state  of  affairs?  (We 
take  it  that  God  Almighty  intended  every  being,  human 
or  animal,  to  enjoy  life.  Sorrow  is  purely  accidental.) 

Josephine  was  all  grace  and  goodwill.  She  had  a  special 
smile  and  a  special  word  for  every  one  of  her  thirty- 
three  admirers  (we’ll  include  her  husband  and  Junot  and 
Murat).  She  made  light  of  the  journey.  She  compli¬ 
mented  Bonaparte  to  his  face  and  to  his  staff.  She 
admired  Italy.  She  said  she  liked  the  warmth.  She 
retired  early,  leaving  behind  her  a  great  impression. 

Bonaparte  went  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  officers, 
buttonholing  them  as  was  his  custom  when  in  one  of  his 
rare  fits  of  good-temper.  ( He  didn’t  make  a  daily  grace 
of  amiability.)  “Hein?”  he  said,  looking  up  at  Auger- 
eau’s  solemn  face.  “Wasn’t  I  right?  She  is  a  pearl — 
hein?”  Augereau  took  a  deep  breath  and  a  deeper  oath. 

“By - ,  she’s  marvellous,”  he  said  .  .  .  Bonaparte 

skipped  on  to  the  next  man,  Kellermann — who  didn’t  bear 
him  an  atom  of  rancour.  On  the  contrary,  he  still  held  to 
his  opinion,  and  wanted  to  thrash  Tallien  for  his  inter¬ 
ference.  (“Cut  him  into  rats’  meat  if  you  like,”  Bona¬ 
parte  had  said  at  the  time,  carelessly,  “but  take  care  you 
don’t  poison  the  sewers.”  What  a  miserable  object  is  a 
bad  man!  We’ll  dismiss  him — probably  for  ever.  You 
don’t  want  to  see  man-Tallien — all  the  worse  for  wear — 
cropping  up  again  in  the  next  volume?) 

Our  torches  are  burning  as  steadily  as  ever — we’d  will¬ 
ingly  fling  ’em  far  and  wide — those  early  days  in  Milan, 
during  the  French  occupation,  were  so  wonderful,  illum¬ 
inated  by  the  strange  personality  of  General  Bonaparte, 
his  notable  officers,  his  charming  wife— but  we  daren’t 
linger. 

We’ll  leave  him  there — a  little,  lean  figure,  dressed  in 
an  old  green  coat,  white  breeches  and  silk  stockings  which 
sagged  at  the  knees — surrounded  by  honour  and  esteem, 
breasting  the  seventh  wave.  We  may  never  see  him  again 
with  such  a  boyishly  happy  expression.  The  great  lustres, 
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lit  by  four  hundred  candles,  are  shining  above  his  untidy 
head — when  excited  he  had  a  trick  of  passing  his  fingers 
through  his  hair.  At  that  moment  he  was  satisfied.  And 
no  more  Can  man  desire. 


END  OF  THIRD  VOLUME 
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